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•CHAPTER I. 

Dr. IShort ari^ed, approv^ Dr.*Plullip5’s treat- 
ment, and said the case was severe but not hopeless, 
and he would call again. A bed was prepared in the 
house for Mr. Hardic: but neither he nor any of the 
Dodds closed an eye that sorrowful night 

About, midnight, after a short slumber, the sufferer 
beean^ uneasy, ai^ begged to \jte loft with Jiflia. 
Julia was a^nt for, and found her a good deal ex-* 
cited. <6he inquir^ more than once if they were quite 
alone, then askcffl for paper and a pencil. She 
wrote a few lines, and made JuJia put theraain a cover 
and seal them. “Now dear •friend^’ she said, “promise 
me not tq open this, nor even to IcUyour mother; it 
is^ not Tor your happiness that wCat I^have written 
should be seen by her or you; no, no, much better not. 
Coine;f iqeartfriend, pledge me your honour.” Julia 
pledged her honour. ^ 

;Th^ wrote on the cover,* “Fro\n a dying 
gistet” Jfulih saw that; and^wepf sore. 

JTafie^ comforted her. “Do not weep for^me, love: 
I am content^ to go, or stay. '35his is Aot my 
so I know it muBt bp fdr the best. Be is leading mt 
by a way that I kpow qpt. Oh my beloved friend. 
Hard Caih. Ill, * 1 
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how sweet it id to 4ie^n His hands, andTknow no will 
but His. Jfyy I thantHim fdt crossing my will, and 
leading me to Himself by His own good w«fy, and not 
poor olind, fooliJ»h, mme.” . ' • ^ 

In this spirit o/ fuU resignatioiv«ke ^ibodeVcon- 
stant^ and consoled her weJ|^iiig friends from tinie to 
time, whenever Ae was quiet herself. 

About daybreak, boftig alone with her fatheif, she 
shed a few tears at his lonely condition. “I fear you 
will miss me,i’ sai^jljp. “Take my advice, dear; be 
reconciled wittf ^Ifred at once, ai»4 l^t JuliS. be your 
daughter, since I am leaving you. She is all humility 
and heart. Hying, I prize her and her affection more 
highly, I seem to see characters clearer, *11 things 
cl^rer, than I did before my summons came.” 

The miserable father tried to be playful and scold 
het: “Xou^inust qpt talk nor thijik of death,” Ip said. 
“Your bridal-day is to come first; I ktiow all; Edward 
Dodd has told me he loves you, is a fine noble 
fellow; you shall marry him: Twish it Now, for his 
sake, sucCmon all yowr resol tftion, and make up your 
mind to live. Wliy, at ybur age, it needs but to say, 
‘I will live, I I will;’ and when all the nrospect 
is so smiling^ when love awaits you at the altar, Ad 
on every side! If you could leave your popr doting 
father, do not leave your loveit and here he is with 
his n\other crying for you. Let me comfort him; let 
me ^11 him you* will live for his sake •and mii%e.” , 
Even this could noj disturb the dying Christian. 
“Dear ll&ward,” she said; “it is sweet* to, Whqw he 
k)ves #ne. Ah, well, ifie is young; he must live without 
“^me till I become but a tendfer piexAoxy of his youth. 
And oh, I pray for him that ho ip^y cherish the words 
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I tave spoken to him^for his soul’s good far longer 
than he qpn remember these ^atUres that are hasteu* 
ing t% decay.” • ^ K 

tfin in* the morning Utr. Hardie’s messenger r^ 
turned withouT^A-lfred, ^nd with a note from Dr. 
Wycherley to this effect, that, the cyder for Alfred’s 
admission into his asylum being signed by Mr. Thomas 
Hardte, he could dot send him out even for a day 
except on Thomas •Hardie’s authority: it would be a 
violation, of the law. Under tlicfeMrcgidstanceB, how- 
ever, he thought ^e might ventui?e to receive that 
order by telegraph. If then Mr. Hardie would telegraph 
Thomas Tlardie in Yorkshire to telegraph him (Wycher- 
ley), Alffed should bo sent with two keepers wherever 
Mr. T. Hardie should so direct. 

Now Mi^ Hardie had already repented of sending 
for Alfred at all. So, instead of telegraphing York- • 
shire, he remained passive, and said sullenly to Mrs. 
Dodd, ^Alfred ^an’t^cqpic, it seems.” 

Thus Koutine kept^ the brother from Jliis dying 
sister. , • 

They told Jane, with aching hearts, there was 
re|son to fear Alfred could not arriipe^hat day. 

She only gave a meaning look at JuBa, about tlie 
paper; and then she said with a little sigh, “God’s 
will be done.” 

This was the last disappointment Jleaven allowed 
Earth Uf inflict on her; and the shield of Faith turned 
its edgg. * • 

One* hour of pain, another p/ delirii^m, and noij 
the clouds that darken Jhis mortal life seemed to part 
and pass, and Heaven to open full upon her. She 
spoke of her coming* change no longer with rcsignAtioU; 

1 * 
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it was witli rapture. she cried, ‘‘to tliink tliat 

from this very day 1 sLdl never sin again, thall never 
affain off^jtid Uim by unholy temper, by un-Chribt-like 
behaviour!” ' 

The strong and healthy wept and ^oaned aloud ; 
but she they sorrowed for was all celestial bliss. In 
her lifetime she^'had her ups and downs of religious 
fervour; was not without feveri6h heats, and, cold 
misgivings and depression; but aU these 'fled at that 
dread hour when wicked arc a prey to dark mis- 
givings, or escape into apathy. 'Jlhis timid ‘girl, that 
would have screamed at a scratch, mot the King of 
Terrors with smiles and triumph. For her the grave 
was Jordan, and death was but the iron gate of life 
everlasting. Mors janua vitse. Yet once or twice she 
took herself to task: but only to show she knew what 
the AU-Purc had forgiven her. if I often was ijfanting 
in humility,” she said; “I almost think that if I were 
to be sent back again into this world of sin and sorrow 
1 am leaving behind, I should grow a little in humility; 
for I kiK^ the ripe* Christian is like the ripe corn, 
holds his head lower than when he Was green; and tlie 
grave it seems st(^ be ripening me. But what does it 
matter? sina^ He who died for mo is content to take 
me as I am. Come q[uickly, Lord Jesus, /)h, come 
quickly! Eelieye Thy servant of the burden of the 
flesh, and of the sins and foible|3 that cling to it, and 
keep her these many years from Thees” ^ 

This^prayer was granted; the body failed more and 
more; she could not swallow even a drop^of ^vfinp; she 
*lcould not even praifife her Redeemer: that is to say, she 
could not speak. Yet she Iky fiiid ‘triumphed. With 
hands put together in prayer, an^ eyes full of praise 
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and joy unspeakable, she climbed ftist to jSod. While 
she so mounted in the spirit, her breath came at inter^ 
vals unusually long, and all were sent for to^ee De^h 
conquer 4he j^dy and be coi|quc\;ed by the soul ♦ 

At last? afteaan unnaturally long interval, she drew 
a breath like a sigh. They waited for another; waited, 
waited in vain. • 

Slie had calmly •ceased to live. 

• 

The old doctor laid down reverently, and 

said “SKe is with gs no more.” Thgn with many tears, 
“Oh, may we all meet where she is now, and may I 
go to her the first.” ' • 

i 

Richard Hardie was led from the room in a stupor. 

Inimediatcly after death all the disfiguring effect^ 
of pain retired, ^nd the happy soul seemed to have 
stamped its own celestial rapture on the countenance 
at the moment of leading it; a rapture so wonderful, 
so divine, so more than Inortal calm, irradiated the dead 
face. The good Christians ‘she left behind her looked 
on and /eared to weep, lest they g}i<9ald offend Pim, 
wno had taken her to Himself, and sets a visible seal 
upon ^ house of clay that had held her. “OL, 
mamma, cried Juliif with fervour, “look! look! Can 
we, dare ife, wish ^hat angel back to tliis world of 
misery /ttid sinP” And it was someMiours hefox^ she 
cooled, and began to hang omEdwaJrd’s necl^and weep^ 
his los^ and hers, as weep we mortals must, though the 
angels of Heaven are rejoicing. ‘ ’ * 

Thus died in the flower of her youth, and by what 
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we call a violent deatb, tlie one child Rithard Hardie 
loved; memVer of a,rel^ious party whose diction now 
and then offends one to the soul: but the rOot of the 
natter is in them; '’allowance made for those^paSsions, 
foibles, and inhrmitics of the flesh, ev^n.you and I are 
not entirely free from, they Uve fearing God; and die 
loving Him. r 

There was an inquest next day, followed in due 
course by a jjublic^j^al of James Maxley. But these 
are matters wEich, though rathqj curious and in- 
teresting, must bo omitted, or touched hereafter and 
, briefly. 

The effect of Jane’s death on Richard Hurdie was 
dcyplorable. He saw the hand of Heaven; but did not 
bow to it: so it filled him with rage, rebellion, and 
despair. He got his daughter away and hid him^self in 
'the room with her; scarcely stirring out by night or 
day. He spoke to no one; he shunned the Dodds: 
he .hated them. He said it was*- through visiting their 
house she (had met he( death, and at their door. He 
would not let himself see*it was he who had sent her 
there with his lifl. He loathed Alfred, calling him the 
cause of all. ^ 

He asked nobody to the funeral: and, wheq Edward 
begged permission to come, he gs^e a snarl like a wild 
beas|| and went raging from him.^ But Edward vwuld 
go: «md at the graveside pitying Heaven relieved the 
youd^ fellow’s choking heart with tears: but ,no such 
*dew cam^ to that parched old man, who stbod on 
its other side* like th^ withered Archangel, his eyes 
gloomy and wild, his white cheek ploughed deep with 
care and crime and anguish, his lofty figure bowed 
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by bis long •warfare, bis soul burning and sickening 
by turns, with hatred ai)d rebellion, with desolation and 
despair. • ^ 

"v^nt home and made^his ^ill; for he felt iRW 
hang on him -lijce lead, and tfiat any moment he 
might kill himself to b^ rid of it. Strange to^ say, 
he left a sum of money to Edward Itedd. A moment 
befor®, he didn’t know he was going to do it: a 
moment after, he jras half surprised he had done it, 
and minded to undo it; but would^not tafce the trouble. 
Ho went^up to Loij^on, and dashed jinfo speculation as 
some in their despair take to drink. For this man had 
but two passions; avarice, and his love for his daughter. « 
Bereaveiof her, he must either die or live for gain. 
He sought the very cave of Mammon; he plunged 

the Stock Exchange. 

# • 

wt en Mr. Hardie said, ‘‘Alfred can’t come, it * 
seems,’* Mrs. D^dd misunderstood him, naturally enough. 
She thought the heartless young man had some excuse; 
had chosen to let his ^ster die* neglected Athor than 
face Julia: “As if she would leave^her own room while 
hfi was in my house,” said Mrs. Dodd^ with sovereign 
cditempt From this moment she concqjved a horror 
of the ypung man, Edward shared it fully, and the 
pair always spoke ef him under the title of “the 
Wretch;” this was yhen Julia was not by. Jn her 
presenc^ he was never mentioned. * By this nacans 
she would in time forget him^ or else see him as they 

saw hilW. * 

• • 

And as, after all, they knew little to Mr. Hardie^ 
disadvantage, eicept ^^hat had come out of “the 
Wretch’s” mouth, and aij moreover their hearts wore 
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softened towards tlie father by his bereaVement, and 
their sight S{ his mis^iy, and also by his grateful 
words, t^ey quite acquitted him of havifig robbed 
iMbm, and felt sure' the ^urteen tliousand poi^nJs was 
at the bottom of the sea. , • 

Tlicy were a little surpriSfed that Mr. Hardie never 
spoke nor wrote to them again; but being high minded 
and sweet tempered, they set it doWn to all-absqvbing 
grief, and would not feel sore abouj it. 

And now Jthey (jgst leave the little villa where they 
had beeii so happy, and so unhapi^. ‘ 

Their scanty furniture went first; Mrs. Dodd fol- 
, lowed, and arranged it in their apartments. Julia 
would stay behind to comfort Edward, inoi»nsolable 
hqjrsolf. The auction came off. Most of the things 
went for cnielly little money compared to their value: 
and with the balance the sad young piir capio up 
* to London , and were clasped in their mother’s arms. 
The tears were in her tender eyes. ^“It is e. poor 
place to receive my treasures,'” she said:. Edward 
looked round astonished; “It Was a poor place,” said 
he, “but you have yiade a" little palace of it, somehow 
or another.” ' f 

“My children’s love can alone do that,”* replied 
Mrs, Dodd,. hissing them both again. ^ 

Next day they consulted together how they were 
to live. Edward wished to try and get his father into 
a public asyluih ; then his mother . would ^ave a 
balance to live upon oqt ,<of her income. But Mrs. 
Dodd rejected this proposal t^th astonishment.^ Jn, vain 
Bdward cited the ’Tiser that asylums are pat- 

terns of comfort, and cure patients as 
the private ones do. She wya'^fa# alike to the ’Tiser 
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and to statistics “Do not argut me out of my com- 
mon sense,” said she. ^‘My hiisband, yoilr father, in 
a public asylum, where "anybody can go an^ stare at 
my d&ling!” f 

She thou infprmed them she had written to her 
Aunt Bazalgette and he/ Uncle Fountain, and in- 
vited them to contribute something •towards David’s 
maint^jnance. 

Edward was aliROst angry at this. “Fancy asking 
favours of said he. , 

“Oh,T[ must no^acrifice my ramyy*to false* pride,” 
said Mrs Dodd; “besides, they are entitled to know” 
While waiting for their answers, a word about the 
parties, a«d their niece. 

Our Mrs. Dodd, bom Lucy Fountain, was left#t 
nineteen to tlie care of two guardians: 1, her Uncle 
Fountj^n, aif old bachelor, who loved comfort, pedigA'e, 
and his own way; 2, her Aunt Bazalgette, who loved 
flirting,* dressing, and her own way; both channing 
people, when they goi •their own way; verjuice, wh«n 
they didn’t; and egotists deep ocean. • 

From guardians they greV inat<ih-makers and rivals 
by pro^ : Uncle schemed to graft Livy on to a stick 
caned T^lboys, that came in with the Bevication of the 
Edict of J^antes, known in pedigrees as “the Norman 
(^onquest.” Aunt, wife of a merchant of no Descent, 
except from a high stqol, devoted her to Richard IJardie. 
An unlqpTced-for obstacle encountered both: Lucy was 
i;ot amorous. She loved thesq two egotists, and ^heir 
quadicu^^s; but there she stopped dead short They 
persisted; and, while they pulled her to and fro and 
ruffled her native* cato, David Dodd, first mate of the 
Something ar othei^, jSWst.Indiaman — brown cheek. 
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honest speech, heart of gold — fell deep in love and 
worshipped her at a, distance. -Ilis timidity, and social 
insignificance made him harmless; so egotist Fountain 
hCi,d him in to dossel’t to ^in yarns; egotist IJazaigettc 
invited him to her house to flirt with. At this latter 
place he found Hardio and Talboys both courting Lucy ; 
this 3rove him mad, and in his tury he popped. Lucy 
declined him secundum artem: he went away blessing 
her, with a manly sob or two. Lufy cried a little and 
took a femin^pe spije^^against his rivals, who remained 
to pester her TJ^ow Talboys, spurred by uncle, had 
often all but popped; only some let, hindrance, or just 
impediment had still interposed: once her pony kept 
prancing at each effort he made to wards 4 , Hymen; 
tl\py do say the subtle virgin kept probing the brute 
with a hair pin, and made him caracole and spill the 
treacle as fast as it came her lyay. However, now 
Talboys elected to pop by sea. Tt was the element 
his ancestors had invaded fair England, by;, and on its 
tranquil bosom a lover is sate from prancing steeds, 
and the myriad anti-pops of terra iirma. Miss Lucy 
consented to the wp,ter excursion demurely, designing 
to bring her sickly woer to the point and so get rid of 
him for eve% and ever. Plot and counter-ptot wire 
baffled by the elements: there came an anti-ppp out of 
the south-west called a gale. T«alboy 3 boated so skil- 
fully that he and his intended would have been united 
without ceremoity by Father Nep. at the bqttom of 
the British Channel, but for David Dodd, who was 
hovering hear in jealous anguish and a cutter. 13k ^aved 
them both, but in the doing of it missed his ship, and 
professional ruin faced him. ^^ 6 en ^od-heartpd Lucy 
was miserable, and appealed to Hr. Bazalgette, and 
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be managed Somehow to get David made captain of 
the Eajah. The poor girl thpiigtt she tiad squared 
the account with David; but he refused the ship unless 
she go halves, and ^hile her egotists bullid4 

and vexed .her, ^ he wrought so upon her pity, and 
teased her so, that to gef rid of his importunity she 
married him. In time she learned to love him ten 
times Jbetter than if she had begun all flames. Uncle 
and aunt cut lier tolerably dead for some years; Uncle 
came round the first; some antiquarian ^showed him 
that Dodd was a i^ch more ancient fftmily thkn Tal- 
boys. “Why, sir, they were lords of sixteen manors 
under the Heptarchy, and hold some of them to this 
day.” Mij^. Bazalgette, too, had long corresponded with 
her periodically, and on friendly terms. 

Th^ angers capie on the same day, curiously 
enough. Uncle Fountain, ruined by railway specula* 
tion, WAS living o& an allowance from creditors; but 
his house was at their Service if they liked to live wilh 
him — and board themselves. ^ • 

Mrs. Bazalgette’s was the* letter pf a smooth woman, 
who has hoarded imperishable spite. • She reminded 
hef niece after all these years, that lier q^arriage with 
David wjLS an act of disobedience and ingratitude. 
She then enumerated her own heavy expenses, all but 
the 400^. a year she spent in bedizening her carcase, 
and finally, amidst a multitude of petty insults, she 

offered lo relieve Mrs. Dodd^ of Julia. Now 

l^oetry tas reconciled qs to an asp in a basket of figs; 
but here^iifas a scorpion ’ in a bundle of nettles. Poot 
Mrs. Dodd could not ilpeak after reading it. She 
handed it to Edwaid^, and laid her white forehead 
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wearily in her hand? Edward put the* letter in an 
envelope, and sent it heck with a line in his own hand 
declining all correspondence with the writer. ^ 

“Now then, dears,” «aid he, “don’t ho oast'down. 
Let this be a warning* to us, never to ask favours of 
anybody. Let us look the thing in the face; we must 
work or starve: '^nd all the bettor for us Hard work 
suits heavy hearts. Como, have you any plan?’’ 

“To be sure we have,” said* Julia eagerly. “I 
mean to go for sgpvemess, and then I shall cost 
mamma nothing, and besides I car send her ihe money 
the people give me.” 

“A pretty plan!” said Edward sadly; “what! we 
three part company? Don’t you feel lonely enough 
wHhout that? 1 do, then. How can we bear our 
burdens at all, if wo are not to be all together to 
ch&er one another along the wea^y load?'^ Wfnt, aie 
we to break up? Is it not enough to be bereaved?” 

He could say no more for the emotion Lis own 
words caused him; he broke doVn altogether, and ran 
out of tho> room. 

However, he ^ame back in an hour with his eyes 
red, but his hrarr indomitable; determined to pla^^^ a 
man’s part frr all their sakes. “You ladies,” said he, 
with something of his old genial way, that sounded so 
strange to one looking at his red eyes, and inspired a 
desire^ to hug him, “are full of talent, but empty of in- 
vention. The ihoment you are ruined, or that sort of 
thing, it is go for a governess, go for a companion, go 
here, ,70'^ there, in search of what? Independence? 
No; Dependence. Besides all this goin^ bosh. 
Eamilies are strong if they stick ^togbther, apd if they 
go io pieces they are weak. I learned one* bit of sense 
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out of that nfass of folly they call antiquity; and that 
was the story of the old blok^ with his ^twelve sons, 
and fagot to match. ‘ Break ’em apart,’ he ^aid; and 
each %oii« broke his stick as easy as shelling peil* 
‘Now break the twelve all tied together:’ devil a bit 
could the duffers break ft then. Now we are^ not 
twelve, we are but three; easy to broiik one or two of 
us apju:t, but not the lot together. No: nothing but 
death shall break t^s fagot, for notliing less shall part • 
us three.” ^ * 

He sfood like s^Colossus, ani hpld out hfs hands 
to them; they clung round his neck in a moment, as 
if to illustrate his words; clung tight, and blessed him » 
for standing so linn and forbidding them to part. 

Mrs. Dodd sighed, after the first burst of entljii- 
siastic affection, and said; “If he would only go a step 
further and ^ell us \^hat to do in company.” * 

“Ay, there it is,” said Julia. “Begin with me. 
AVhat «an 1 doj?”* 

“Why, paint,” • 

“What, to sell? Oh dear, my daubs ar% not good 
enough for tliat,” * * 

“Stuff! Nothing is too bad to /telk 
^ “I really think you might,” sai^ Mrs# Dodd; “and 
I will hejp you.” ^ 

“No, no, mammae 1 want you for something better 
than the lino arts. You must go in one of the, great 
grooves^ Female vanity: you must be a di’essmaker; 
you are a genius at it.” ^ 

mamma dressmaker,” cried Julia: “oh, 
Edwaid, how can youf -how dare you? poor, podr 
mammal’V • ;/ 

“Don’t ifee so impetuous, dear. I think he is right: 
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yes, it is all I am* iit for. If ever there was a Heaven- 
bom dressmaker, it’s 

“As (for myself,” said Edward, “I shall look out 
for some business in which physical strength goes 
further than intellectual attainments. Lilckily there 
are plenty such. Breaking stones is one. But I shall 
try a few others first.” 

It is easy to settle on a business, hard to ^ get a 
footing in one. Edward, convinced that the dress- 
making was ^ their Jv'st card, searched that mine of 
various knowledge, the ’Tiser, an opening: but 
none came. At last one of those great miscellaneous 
houses in the City advertised for a lady to cut cloaks. 
He proposed to his mother to go with him. Slie shrank 
fern encountering strangers. No, she would go to a 
fashionable dressmaker she had employed some years, 
and ask her advice. Perhaps Madame BlancB^ would 
find her something to do. “I have more faith in the 
’Tiser,” said Edward, clinging to his idol. * 

' Mrs. Dodd found Madame Blanch occupied in try- 
ing to suit one of tha.?c heart-breaking idiots, to whom 
dress is the one g>*eat thing, and all things else, sin 
included, the Kt^je ones. She had tried on, a s<arf 
three times and it discontented her when on, and 
spoilt all else when off. Mrs Dodd saw, •'and said 
obligingly, “Perhaps were I to put it on you could 
judge, better” Mrs. Dodd, you must know, had an 
admjrablc art of pitting on a shawl or scarf With 
apparent, nonchalance Ae settled the scarf ^.on her 
shapely slioulders so happily^^/tj^at the fish bit, •and the 
^oarf went into its carriage; j^y guineas, or so. Ma- 
dame cast a rapid but ardent glance of graHtude Dodd- 
wards. The customer began to go, and aft6r fidgeting 
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to the door and back for twenty* mkxutes actually went 
somehow. Then madamo turned round, and said, “I’m 
sure, ma’a*in, 1 am much obliged to you; yoij sold me 
that scarfc and it is a pity we coijlSn’t put her on yo#r 
bust and shoulders, ma’am, then perhaps a scarf might 
please her. What can I So for you, ma’am?” , 

Mrs. Dodd blushed, and with sUbdued agitation 
told Madame Blanch that this time she was come not 
to purchase but to ask a favour. Misfortune was heavy 
on her; and, though not penniless v. she W 4 is so reduced 
by her husband’s illness and the los^s *of 14,0()()/. by 
sliipwreck, that she must employ what little talents she 
had to support her family. 

The Woman explored her from head to foot to find 
the change of fortune in some corner of her raiment: 
but her customer was as well, though plainly, dressed 
as evei, and^still looked an easy-going duchess. 

“Could Madame Blanch find her employment in 
her owA line? %T\^at talent I have,” said Mrs. Dodd 
humbly, “lies in that ^ay. I could not cut as well<is 
yourself, of course; but* I think J can as wd!l as some 
of your people.” * • 

l“Tl^t I’ll be bound you can,” s^i(kMadame Blanch 
drily. “But dear, dear, to think of yourthaving come 
down so.* Have a glass of wine to cheer you a bit; 
do now, that is a good soul ” 

“Oh no, madam. I thank you; but wine cannot 
cheer i|p3; a little bit of good news *to take bac|t to 
my anxious children,^ that TV>iild cheer me^ madam. 
Will .yoU.be so good?^?:,.,^ 

The dressmaker coloured and hesitated; she feft 
the fascination ^f Dig&ity donning Humility, and 
speaking Mtisic; but she #resisted. “It won’t do, at 
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least liere. I sliooldh't be mistress in diy own place. 
I couldn't drive you .tke Tm forced to do the rest; 
and, then, I should be sure to favour you, being a real 
Ady, which is my\astc, and you always wilj b8, rich 
or poor; and then all my ladles would bei on tlic bile 
with jealousy.” ^ 

^‘Ah, madam,” sighed Mrs. Dodd, “you treat mo 
like a child; you give me sweetmeats, and refuse me 
food for my family.” , 

“No no,y said^the woman hastily, “I don’t say I 
mightn’t send f oij out some work jjo do at hdme.” 

“Oh, thank you, madam.” N.B. The dressmaker 
had dropped the Madam, so the lady used it now at 
every word. • 

• “Now stop a bit,” said Madam Blanch. “I know 
a firm that’s in want. Theirs is easy work by mine, 
arid they cut up a piece of stuflf every \wo (|r three 
days.” She then wrote on one of her own cards, 
Messrs. Cross, Fitchett, Copland, and#Tylee, *11, 12, 
13, and 14, Primrose Lane, City “Say I recommend 
you. To^ tell the truth, an bid hand of my own was 
to come here this u^'J’y mdming about it, but she hasn’t 
kept her time ;c so this will learn her business doesn^t 
stand still f<y lie-a-beds to catch it.” 

Mrs. Dodd put the card in her bosom and pressed 
the hand extended to her by Madame Zaire Blanch; 
whosQ name was Sally White, spinster. She went 
back to her children and showed them the cwd, and 
san£ gracefully into a c^air, exhausted as mu^ by tl^e 
agitation* of asking favours ^ by the walk; iT “.Cross, 
Fitchett, Copland? Why ‘diey were in the ’Tiser 
yesterday,” said Edward: “Idbk at t|us; a day lost by 
being wiser than the ’Tiser.” ‘ ^ 
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“I’ll waste no more then,” said Mrs. Qodd, .rising 
quietly from the chair. TheyHbegged her to rest her- 
self fir^t ^0, she would not. “Tf saw thir. lost 
half an hour,” said she. “Succeed or fail, I will have** 
no remissness to- reproac)^^ myself with.” And she 
glided off in her quiet way, to encounter Cross, Fitchett, 
Copland, and Tylee, in the lane where* a primrose was 
caught groi^dng — six hundred years ago. She de- 
dined Edward’s company rather peremptorily. “Stay 
and comfort your sister,” said she. that^ was a 

blind; the ti'uth wa-i, she could not bear her children 
to mingle in what she was doing. No, her ambition 
was to ply the scissors and thimble vigorously, and so 
enable thOm to be ladies and gentlemen at large. She 
being gone, Julia made a parcel of water-colouV 
drawings, and sallied forth all on fire to sell theip. 
But, while sne was ’dressing, Edward started on a 
cruise in search of, employment. He failed entirely. 
They m'^t in the evening, Mrs. Dodd resigned, Ed- 
ward dogged, Julia ratlier excited. “Now let us tetl 
our adventures,” she said. “As* for me, sliop after 
shop declined my poor sketches. ‘They all wanted 
Bony thing about as good, only a little different: nobody 
complained of the grand fanlt^ and that iJ their utter 
badness. «At last one old gentleman examined them, 
and ohi hO was so fat;^ there, round. And he twisted 
his mouth 50” (imitating him) “and squinted into them 
so: then J was full of hope; and said to myself, ‘Dear 
mamma ,and Edward!’ .^And so, when he^ ended by 
saying. ‘Wo,’ like all tke rest, I burst out crying like^ 
a goose ” 

“My poor girl,’' cried Mrs. Dodd, with the tears in 
Hard Cash, lit.* 2 
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her oym eyes, why ‘expose yourself to these cruel re- 
buffs?” ‘ ^ 

“Oh^ don’t wa^te your pity, mamma; those great 
•Babyish tears were Si happy thought of mine; Aelbought 
two directly to pacify m^ and there’s ‘the money. 
Thirty shillings!” And she laid it proudly on the 
table. • 

“The old cheat,” said Edward; “they wer^ worth 
two guineas apiece, I know.” • 

“Hot they; or. why would not anybody else give 
twopence for them?” t 

“Because pictures are a Drug.” 

Ho added that even talent was not saleable unless 
it got into the Groat Grooves; and then •looked at 
Mrs. Dodd; she replied that unfortunately those Grooves 
were not always accessible. The City firm had re- 
ceived her stiffly, and inquired for wliom l^he had 
worked. “Children, my heart fejl at that question. 

T was obliged to own myself an amttteur afid beg a 
frial. However, I gave Madlame Blanch’s card: but 
Mr. — 1 don’t know which partner it was — said he 
was not acquainted with her; then he looked a little 
embarrassed, P thought, and said the Firm di^ netware 
to send its %tuff to ladies not in the bubiness; I might 

cut it to waste, or He said no morei; but I do* 

really think he meant I might ‘purloin it.” 

t‘Why wasn’t I there to look him into the earth? 
Oh, mamma, tliat you should be subjected to^all this!” 

“B^ quiet, child ; I.had only to put on my armour ; 
and do you know what my amour is? Thinking of 
* ^ armour, and said quietly, 

w e>||||||i^ not so poor but we could' pay for a piece of 
I be so unfortunate as to lipoil it; and I 
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offered in plain terms to deposit* the price as security. 
But he turned as stiff at that-ae; his yird measure; 
‘that was hot Cross and Co.’s way of doing business,’ 
he saiS. ,But it is unreasonable ^tb be dejected at % 
repulse or two: and lam not out of spirits; not much:” 
with this her gentle mouth smiled; and her p^ient 
eyes were moist. • 

Tlje next day, just after breakfast, was announced 
a gentleman from ijie City. He made his bow and 
produced a parcel, which proved to a pattern cloak. 
“Order, ladies,” saijJ he briskly, “frojn tJross, I'itchett, 
and Co., Primrose Lane.. Porter outside with the 
piece. You can come in, sir.” Porter entered with a 
bale. “Jilease sign this, ma’am.” Mrs. Dodd signed 
a receipt for the stuff, with an undertaking to deliv^’ 
it in cloaks at 11 , Primrose Lane, in such a time. 
Porter iretreAed. The other said, “Our Mr. Fitchbtt 
wishes you to observe this fall in the pattern. It is 
new.” • * 

“I will, sir. Am I^o trouble you witli any money 
— by way of deposit, sfr?” • • 

“No orders about it, ma’am. Jjadies, your most 
ob^ient^ Good morning, sir.” 

And ho was away. 

All tlus seemed like a click or two of City clock- 
work: followed by rufal silence. Yet in that minute 
commerce had walked in Upon genteel poverty > and 
left honest labour and modest income Behind her. 

, Great was the thankfulness, strange and^new the 
excitement. Edward was employed to set up a very 
long deal table for his mother to work on, Julia to gif 
and buy tailors’ sdissors. • Calculations were made how 
to cut the stuff to advon^go, and in due eounse 
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heavy scissors were heard snick, snick, snicking all 
day long. 

Julia ♦painted zealously, and Edward^ without 
saying a word to them, walked twenty miles a day 
hunting for a guinea a week; and finding it not. Not 
but what cmpluyment was often bobbed before his 
eyes: but there was no gras2)ing it. At last he .heard 
of a place peculiarly suited to him; a packing fore- 
man’s in a warehouse at Southwark; ho wont there, 
and was referred, to Mr. A.’s private house. Mr. A. 
was in the country for a day. Try Mr. B. Mr. B. was 
dining with the Lord Mayor. Returning belated, he 
fell in with a fire; and, sad to say, life was in jeo- 
pardy: a little old man had run out at the first alarm, 
when there was no danger, and, as soon as the fire 
was hot, had run in again for his stockings, pr some 
such treasure. Fire does put out some people’s reason; 
clean. While he was rummaging madly, the staircase 
caught, and the smoke cut oti his second exit, and 
drove him up to a little staircase window at the side 
of the house. Jleiio he stood, hose in hand, scorching 
behind and scsiO^ching in front. A ladder ^d 
brought: bui it was a yard short: and the poor old 
man danced on the windowJedge and dare. not come 
down to a gallant fireman who stood ready to receive 
him at great personal peril. In the midst of shrieks 
and cries and shouts of encouragement, Edward, a 
practised^ gymnast, saw chance. He ran up the lad" 
der like a cat, begged the fireman to clasp -^it. tight; 
then got on his shoulders and managed to grasp the 
win^|b|ill: he could always draw nis own weight up 
by lUPahds: so he soon fhad his knee' on the sill, 
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and presently stood erect. He then put Jiis left arm 
inside the ^window, collared tBe iJld fellow with his 
right, |md, half persuasion, half forc|5, actually* lowereij^ 
him to tl/e ladder with one Heroulean arm amidst a 
roar that made the Borough ring; such a strain could 
not long be endured; but the fireman g)eedily relieved 
him by seizing the old fellow’s feet and directing them 
on to the ladder, and so, propping him by the waist, 
went down befc^re hiln, and landed him safe. Edward 
waited till they were down: then begged them to hold 
the ladder tight betew; he hung from the ledge, got 
his eye well on the ladder below him, let himself 
quietly drop, and caught hold of it with hands of iron, 
and twistihg round, came down the ladder on the in- 
side hand over head without using his feet, a favouritS 
gymnastic e:yircise of his learnt at the Modern Athens. 
He waf warmly received by the crowd and by the 
firemen. ‘‘Yojj should be one of us, sir,” said a fine 
young fellow had ^cheered him and advised him 
all through. *‘I wish to Jleaven I was,” said^Edwaref: 
the other thought he was joking, but laughed and said, 
“Then you should talk to our hdhd man after the 
busliess;* there is a vacancy, you kn#w^’ 

Edward saw the fire out, and rode ifome on the 
engine. There he applied to the head man for the 
vacancy. 

“You are a stranger to me, sir, ’’.said the head 
man. “And I’m sure it is no place for you; you-aie 
a gentleman.” • • 

“Wefl^ is there anything ungentlemanly in saving^ 
people’s lives and property?” 

“Hear!, hear!” said a comic fireman. 

The compliment hogau tq tell, though. Others put 
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in thoir word. “Why, Mr. Baldwin, if a gentleman 
ain’t ashamed of us*, why should we be .ashamed of 
him?” ' ♦ 

“Where will ye got a better?” asl^ed another; 
and added, “He is no Stranger; we’ve seen him 
work.” i, 

“Stop a bit,” said the comic fireman: “wh^t does^ 
the dog say? just call him, sir, if you please; his name 
is Charlie.” , 

Edward called the fire-dog h,ludly; he came and 
fawned on him; then gravely snulfed him *all round, 
and retired wagging his tail gently, as much as to say, 
“I was rather taken by surprise at first, bitt, on the 
whole, I see no reason to recal my judgment.” 

“It is all right,” said the firemen in chorus; and 
one that had not yet spoken to Edward now whispered 
him mysteriously, “Ye see that there dog he knows 
more than we do.” ” 

After the dog, a biped oracle at head-quarters was 
communicated with, ‘'and late that very night Edward 
was actually enrolled a fireman; and went home wanner 
at heart than ffe^had been for some time. They i'ere 
all in bed; and, when he came down in the morning, 
Julia was reading out of the ’Tiser a spirited and 
magniloquent description of a fire in Southwark, and 
of the heroism displayed by a young gentleman un- 
kna^n, bot whose name the writer hoped at' so much 
the line* would never be allowed to pass into .oblivion, 
^|ind be forgotten. In short, the ’Tiser paid him in one 
column for years of devotion. Now Edward, of course, 
^||H|ping to relate his adventure^ but the journal told 
ifflHtloriously, he hesit^tlid to say, “I did all that.” 
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He just sat and stared, and wond(^red, and blfished^ 
and grinned like an imbecile. • / 

Ui^fortunately looks seldom escaped tbe goddesses. 
“What is* that for?” inquired Julia, reproachfully, “ft 
that sheepish face the thipg to wear, when a sister is 
reading out an heroic action? Ah, these are the things 
tliat make one long to be a man, to ^o them. What 
arc yem thinking about, dear?” 

“Well, I am thinking the ’Tiser is pitching it 
rather strong.” 

“My love, whaWan expression!” • 

“Well, then, to be honest, 1 agree with you that 
it is a jolly thing to fight with fire and save men’s 
lives; anfl I am glad you see it in that light; for now 
you will approve the step I have taken. Ladies, •! 
have put myself in tlie way of doing this sort of thing 
every ^eek of my life. I’m a fireman.” 

“You are jestijig, I trust?” said Mrs. Dodd anxi- 
ously. * ^ ^ 

“No, mamma. I got the place late last night, and 
I’m to enter on my duties qnd put on the ifvery next 
Monday. Hurrah!” • 

f Instantly the admirers of fiery h|tr9es at a distance 
overflowed with grief and mortification aif the prospect 
of one in their own family. They could not speak at 
all at first: and, when they did, it was only “Cruel! 
cruel!” from Julia; and “Our humiliation is now com- 
plete,” Jrora Mrs. Dodd. 

• Thqy soon dashed EdwareVs spirits, and iiade him 
unhapp;^;* but they could not convince him ho had 
done wtong. Hoy^ever,^in the heat of remonstrance, 
they let out at last that they had just begun to hope 
by dint of Vissors and paint-brush to send him back 
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to Oxford. He also detected, under a cloud of tender, 
loving, aootKing, coaxing, and equivocating, expressions, 
theit id^ of a Man: to wit, a tall, strong, ornamental 
*iU:6atute, wliom the yromen were to cocker Uf , and pet, 
and slave for; and be rewai^dedby basking, dead tired, 
in m imperial smile or two let fall by their sovereign 
prot4g<5 from liii^ arm-chair. And, in fact, good women 
have often demoralised their idols down to the dirt by 
this process; to be sure their idob wore sorryish clay, 
to begin. < 

Edward was .anything but flowery, so he paraded 
no manly sentiments in reply; he just bluntly ridiculed 
the idea of his consenting to prey on them; and ho 
said humbly, “I know I can’t contribute a& much to 
oar living as you two can — the petticoats carry the 
brains in our family — but, be a burden to you? Not 
if 'I know it.” ' 

“Pride! pride! pride!” objected Julia, lifting her 
grand violet orbs like a pensive Madoifna. ' 

• “And such pride! The prille that falls into a fire- 
bucket,” Suggested prosaic mamma. 

“That is cutting,” said Edward: “but, soyons de 
notre si^cle; flfiujfeyism is on the decline. Pll give 
you somethixg to put in both your pipes: 

Honour and rank from no condition rise. ^ 

Art well thy part; in that thu honour lies.^' 

“Tes, yes,” said Mrs. Dodd, “only first choose your 
part; and let your choice be reasonable.” s 

“Mine was Hobson’s v who never chooses ill^ Come, 
come,” said he, and appealed calmly to theii^ reason; 
By which means he made no impression at all. Then 
he happened to say, “Besides, I must do something; 1 
own to you I am more caet down than*'! choose to 
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show. Mother, I feel like lead ever since she ^ei” 
Now on this, their faces filled witli* sympafliy directly. 
So encouraged he went on to say*^ “hut wh^n I got 
my hand «n that old duffer’s colliy*, and lowered 
to the ladder, and the fi{e shot roaring out of the 
window after him, too late to eat him, and the crpwd 
cheered the fireman and me, I did feel^wann about the 
waistceat, and, for the first time this ever so long, life 
seemed not quite ended; I felt there was a little bit of 
good left, that even a poor dunce like me could do, 
and she could appr#ve; if she can look down and see 
me, as I hope she can.” 

“There, there,” said Mrs. Uodd tearfully, “I am 
disarmed. • But, my darling, I do not know what you 
are talking about: stay; why Edward, surely — I hope 
— you were^ not the young gentleman in the paper: 
the onePthat risked his life so nobly; so foolishly if*it 
was you.” ^ 

“Wily, mother, didn’t I tell you it was me?” said 
Edward colouring. • 

“No, that you did not,” said tfulia* “WA it? was 
it? oh do bo quick and tell one. There, it wae»” 
#‘WelI it was: ah, I remember^nfw; that splen** 
diferous account shut me up. Oh I sayi^ didn’t the 
’Tiser pitch it strong?” 

“Not at all,” cried Julia; “I believe every word, 
and ever so much more. Mamma, we have got a 
hero: a^id here he is at breakfast with us, likq an 
omlinar% mortal.” 8he rose suddenly with a^burst of 
her old %re and fell upon him, and kissed him, and 
said earnestly how proud she was of him; “and so 
mamma; she may say wCat she likes.” 

“Proud 5f him! ah that I am; very proud: and 
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very ^unhappy. Heroes are my horror. How often, 
and how earnestly ha’/e I prayed that my son might 
not be brave like his father; but stay quietly at home 
••dut of harm’s way.”, 

Here remonstrance ended: the members of this 
family, happy by nature, though unhappy by accident, 
all knew when co yield to each other. 

(> 

Unfortunately, in proportion as all these excite- 
ments great and small died, and her life became quiet 
and uniform, the depth of Julia’s<wound showed itself 
more and more. She never sang nor hummed, as she 
used to do, going about the house. She never laughed. 
She did burst out with fervid sentiments now and 
then; but very rarely; on the whole a pensive languor 
took the place of her lovely impetuosity. ^ Teai's rushed 
in a moment to her eyes with no visible cause. She 
often stole to the window, and looked all up and down 
the street: and, when she was out of dbors, she looked 
down every side-street she passed; and sometimes, 
when a quick light S\fep came behind them, or she saw 
a tall young gentleman at a great distance, her hand 
twitched her mother s arm or trembled on it. Jmd, 
always, when they came home, she lingered a moment 
at the door-step and looked all round before she 
went in. 

At all these signs one half of Mrs. Dodd’s heart 
used to boil with indignation, and the other half melt 
with pitjr. For she saw her daughter was looking for 
“the Wretch.” Indeed Mrs. Dodd began to fear she 
had done unwisely in ignoring “the Wretch;” Julia’s 

a l^ts dwelt on him none the less; indeed all the 
as it seemed: so the topic interdiSted by tacit 
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consent bade fair to become a barriel* between hqp and 
Mrs. Dodd, hither to her bosom friend as* well as her ' 
mothe^ This was intolerable to pogr Mrs. Dodd: and 
at last sh(r said one da^, “My darling, do not be afraid^ 
of me; rob ftie of your liagpy thoughts if you will, but 
oh, not of your sad ones.” 

Julia began to cry directly. “Oh no, mamma,” 
she sobbed, “do not you encourage me in my folly. I 
know I have thrown away my affections on one who 
— I shall never see him again: shall L mammal? Oh 
to think 1 can say 4!iose words, and yet go living on.” 

Mrs. Dodd sighed. And if you saw him, would 
that mend the chain he has chosen to break?” 

“I ddh’t know; but if 1 could only see him, to 
part friends! It is cruel to hate him now he has lott 
his sister; smd then I have got her message to give 
him. And I want to ask him why he was afraid*of 
me; whjr he could«not tell me ho had altered his mind; 
did he think 1‘ wanted to have him against bis will? 
Oh, mamma,” said she imploringly, “he seemed to love 
me; he seemed all trutfi. \ dixh B, poor unfortunate 
girl.” • 

•Mrs.* Dodd had only caresses t^ Sbothe her with. 
She could not hold out any hopes, • 

One day Julia asked her timidly if she might be a 
district visitor: “My dear friend was: and advised 
me to be one too; but I was wilful in those days and 
chose visit by fits and starts, and'be independent. 
Dam humbled now a little; may I, ihamm^^^ Since 
she dieef every word of hers seems a law to me.” 

Mrs. Dodd assented cprdially; as she Mould to any^- 
thing else her wounded one had proposed. 

This project brought* Julia into communication 
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with the new curate; and who should it prove to bo 
but idr, Hurd? At eight of him she turned white 
and and the whole scene in the church came 
back to her. But Jdr. Hurd showed considerable tact 
for so young a man; he ^poko to her in accents of 
deep respect, but confined his remarks strictly to the 
matter in hand. She told her mother when she got 
home; and expressed her gratitude to Mr. Hurd, but 
said she wished they did not liv« in the same parish 
with Wm. This feeling, however, wore off by de- 
grees, as her self-imposed duties^, brought her more 
and more into contact with him, and showed her his 
good qualities. 

As for Mr. Hurd, he saw and understood »her vivid 
emotion at sight of him; saw and pitied; not without 
wonder that so beautiful a creature should have been 
jilted. And from the first he marked his sense of 
Alfred’s conduct by showing heic, a profound and 
chivalrous respect, which he did not Bestow on other 
y^ung ladies in his parish; on the contrary, he rather 
received homage frow them than bestowed it. By- 
and-by he saw JuJia suppress if not hide her own 
sorrow, and gb g, ore-hearted day by day to w comfort 
the poor and afflicted: he admired and almost vene- 
rated her for this. He called often on Mrs. Dodd, 
and was welcome. She concealed her address for the 
present from all her friends except Dr. Sampson; but 
Mr. Hurd had discovered her; apd ladies do npt snub 
the clergy. Moreover, Mr. Hurd was a gei^loman, 
and inclined to High Church. This she likfid.^ He 
Was very good-looking too, and quiet in his manners. 
Above all, he seemed to be doing her daughter good; 
for Julia and Mr. Hurd hrd one great lentiment in 
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common. When the intimacy Ijai continued some 
time on these easy terms, Podd sftw tliat Mr. 
Hurd was •falling in love with Julia, and that sort of 
love, Varjpi, but respectful, which *3000 leads to mat^ 
riage, especially when •the lover is a clergyman. This 
was more than Mrs. Dodd bargained for; she did, not 
want to part with her daughter, andainder other cir- 
cumst^ces, would have drawn in her horns. But 
Mr. Hurd's undisguiiged homage gratified her maternal 
heart, coming so soon after great insult tg her daugh- 
ter; and then she ^aid to herself, “ift any rate he 
will help me cure her of ‘the Wretch.’” She was not 
easy in her mind, though; could not tell what would 
come of i 1 » all. So she watched her daughter’s pensive 
face as only mothers watch; and saw a little of th# 
old peach bloom creeping back. 

That waS irresistible: she let things go their o^n 
way, and hoped for the best. 


CHAPTER IL. 

• • ^ • 

The tenacity of a private lunatic asyhwn is unique. 

A little push behind your back and you slide into 
one; but to get out again is to scale a precipice with 
crumbling sides. Alfred, luckier than many,, had 
twice nearly escaped: yet now he was* tighter in than 
exer. rfis father at first meanly to give him but a year 
or two it, and let him out on terms, tfis spirit 
broken, and Julia married. But his sister’s death wa^ 
fatal to him. By ^rs. Hkrdie’s settlement the portion 
of any child* of hers dying a minor, or intestate and 
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childless, was to ^o to the other children; so now the 
prisoner had inherited Jiis sister's ten thousand pounds, 
and a good slice of his bereaved enemy’s and father’s 
-'’ncome. But this doubled his father’s bittjprnbss, — 
that he, the unloved one, should be enriched by the 
death of the adored one!’ — and also tempted his 
cupidity: and unfortunately shallow legislation con 
spired with that temptation For, when an English 
man, sane or insane, is once pujshed behind his back 
into a madhouse, those relatives who have hidden him 
from the public eye, i.e from the eye of justice, can 
grab hold of his money behind his back, as they cer 
tified away his wits behind his back, and can ad 
minister it in the dark, and embezzle itf, chanting 
“But for us the ‘dear deranged’ would waste it” Nor 
do the monstrous enactments, which confer this uncon 
sdtutional power on subjects, and shield its exercise 
from the light and safeguard of Publicity, affix any 
penalty to the abuse of that power, if uy one chance 
in a thousand detected. In iHinacy Law extremes of 
intellect vneet; the British seilator plays at Satan; and 
tempts human frailty and cupidity beyond what they 
are able to bea-. ,, 

So beheld a 'son at twenty-one years 0/ age de 
voted by a father to imprisonment for life. , But stop 
a minute, the mad statutes, which by the threefold 
temptation of Facility, Obscurity, and Impunity, ensure 
the occasional incarceration and frequent detention of 
sane but moneyed men, do provide, though feebly, for 
their bare liberation, provided they don’t yjeld.to the 

S 'us loci, and the natural effect of confinement plus 
going mad, or d^g. The Oommissioners 
tunacy had power to liberate Alfred m spite of his 
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relations. Aifd that power, you know, he had soberly 
but earnestly implored them to exercise. • * 

After ff delay that seemed ail strange to him as 
postponing a hand to a drowning m&n, he received ai^ 
official letter from Whitehall. With bounding heart 
he broke the seal, and devoured the contents. They 
ran thus: • 

• 

“Sir, — By ord^r of the Commissioners of Lunacy 
1 am directed to inform you that they; are in the 
receipt of your lettjjr of the 29th ultiAo, which will 
be laid before the Board at their next meeting. 

“I am, &c.’’ 

• 

Alfred was bitterly disappointed at the small ack 
vance he had made. However, it was a great point 
to learn tlirfl his letters were allowed to go to the 
Commissioners at ^all, and would be attended to by 
degrees.* 

He waited and v^ted, and struggled hard to 
possess his soul in pAtieuce; •at times kis brain 
throbbed and his blood boiled, an<J he longed to kill 
the# remorseless, kindless monsters wha robbed him of 
his liberty, his rights as a man, and % is Jgilia: but he 
knew this would not do-, that what they wanted was 
to gnaw bis reason awtiy, and then who could disprove 
tliat he had always been mad? Now he felt, that 
brooding on his wrong would infuriaCte him-, so he 
clenched his teeth, and vo’^ed a solemn vow that 
nothing «bould drive him mad. By advice of a patient 
he wrote again to the Commissioners begging for ft 
special Commissioli to inquire into his case; and, this 
done^ with fare stoicism, ^elf^defence, and wisdom 
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one SO young, he a'btuAlly sat down trt read hard for 
his first class. Now, to do this, ho wanted the Ethics, 
Politics^ and Hhetoric of Aristotle, certaili Dialogues 
‘of Plato, the Coiiiedies of Aristophanes, tlie first class 
Historians, Demosthenes, Lucretius, a Greek Testament, 
Wl^eeler’s Analysis, Prideaux, Horne, and several 
books of reference sacred and profane. But he could 
not get these books without Dr. Wycherley, and un- 
fortunately he had cut that worthy dead in his own 
asylum. 

“The Scornful Dog” had to eat wormwood pud- 
ding and humble pie. He gulped these delicacies 
as he might; and Dr. Wycherley showed excellent 
qualities; he entered into his maniac’s st’^dies with 
ringular alacrity, supplied him with several classics 
from his own shelves, and borrowed the rest at the 
Lbndon Library. Nor did his zeal styp there: he 
offered to read an hour a day with him, and owned 
it would afford, him the keenest gratifibationr to turn 
out an Oxford first classman Aom his asylum. This 
remark puzzled Alfred, and det him thinking; it bore 
a subtle family resemblance to the observations he 
heard every diy from the patients; it was^ so ''ue- 
eyed. 

Soon Alfred became the doctor’s pet maniac. They 
were often closeted together in high discourse, and in- 
deed discussed Psychology, Metaptiysics, and Moral 
Philosophy with indefatigable zest, long after common 
sense would have packed them both off to bed, the 
donkeys^ In fact, they got so thick that Alfred thought 
4t only fair to say one day, “Mind, doctor, all those 
pleasant fruitful hours we spend together so sweetly 
will not prevent my indicting you for a conspiracy as 
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Boon as I get*out: it will rob the ifetribution of. half 
its relish though.” * 

“Ah, my dear young friend an^ fellow-staident,” 
said the doctor blandly, “let us ru)t sacrifice the de-^ 
lights of out profitabTe o^upation of imbibing the 
sweets of intellectual intercourse to vague speculatiens 
as to our future destiny. During the course of a long 
and noV, I trust, altogether unprofitable, career, it has 
not unfrequently been my lot to find myself on the 
verge of being indicted, sued, assassinate^, hung.. Yet 
here I sit, as yet unimmolated on the altar of phrenetic 
vengeance. This is ascribable to the fact that my 
friends and pupils always adopt a more favourable 
opinion ofttie long before I part with them; and ere 
many days (and this I divine by infallible indicia),® 
your cure will commence in earnest; and, in proportion 
as you progress to perfect restoration of the powers of 
judgment, you will® grow in suspicion of the fact of 
being under a delusion, or rather I should say a very 
blight perversion and perturbation of the forces of* 
your admirable intellect, and ^ proper subject for tem- 
porary seclusion. Indeed this consciousness of insanity 
is th# one.diagnostic of sanity that ne{ref deceives me: 
and, on the Other hand, an obstinate persistduce in the 
liypothesis <of perfect rationality demonstrates the fact 
thdt insanity yet ling'ers in the convolutions and 
recesses of the brain, Imd that it would not be humane 
as yet east the patient on a world,* in which he 
would inevitably be taken some ungenerous advan- 
tage of.V • • 

Alfred ventured^ to inquire whether this was not 
rather paradoxical. 

Hard Caeh flf. 
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“Certainly,’’ Baii the ready doctor; “and paradoxi- 
cality is an indicial characteristic of truth in all mat- 
ters beyond the comprehension of the vulgar.” 

^ “That sovnds rational,” said the mrniac, very 
drily. 

One afternoon, grinding hard for his degree, ho 
was invited doW stall's to see two visitors. 

At that word he found out how prison tries the 
nerves. He trembled with hope, and fear. It was 
but for a moment: ho bathed his face and hands to 
compose himself; made his toilet carefully, and went 
into the drawing-room, all on his guard. There ho 
found Dr. Wycherley and two gentlemen; one ivas an 
ex-physician, the other an ex-barristor, wL\) had con 
*sonted to resign feelessness and brieflessness for a snug 
:|.500/ a year at Whitehall. After a momentary 
greeting they continued the conversation^ with' Dr. Wy- 
cherley, and scarcely noticed -Alfred. They were 
there pro formil; a plausible lunatic had pestered the 
“Board, and extorted a visif of ceremony. Alfred’s 
blood boiled, but hb knew it must not boil over. He 
contrived to throt*^ a short, pertinent remark in every 
now and thent .This, being done politely, , told and 
at last Dr. Eskell, Commissioner of Lunacy, smiled 
and turned to him; “Allow me to put a few questions 
to you.” 

“The more the better, sir,” said Alfred. 

Dr Eskell then asked him tb describe minutely, 
and in order, all he had done since seven o’clock that 
^ day. And ho did it. Examined him in the multipli- 
cation table. And ho did it. And, while ke was 
'Implying these old-fashioned tests, Wycherley’s face 
nifere an expression of pity, that Was truly comical. 
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Now this Dr. fiskcll had aa itch for .the classics: so he 
went on to say, “You have beeR a, scholar? I hear.” 

“I am •not old enough to be d scholar, sir,” said 
Alfred^ “|jut I am a student.” • * a 

“Well, •well*, now can you t^l me ‘what follows 
this line? * 

Jusque datum sccleri canimua popnlumquQ^otentom.” 

“Wliy, not at the moment” 

“Oh, surely you*can,” said Dr. Eskell, ironically. 
“It is in a tolerably well-known passage •Come, try” 

“Well, ril ^r^,”«said Alfred, sneering secretly “Let 
mo see: 

Mum — mum — mum — populumque potentem, 

j[ii sua victrid convcraum viscera doxtr&." 

“Quito right; now go on, if you can.” 

Alfred, who was playing with his examiner all this 
time, jllretentled to cudgel his brains, then went on, 
and warmed involiy;itarily with the lines; 

**Cognatasque acies et rupto fmdere regiii 
Certatum totis conoussi vlrlbus orbis 
lu commune nefoii ; ^nfostis que obvia slgnis i 
Signa, pares aquilas, et p4Ia mmautia pilis.'' 

seems to have a good menqjry,” said the 
examiner, rather taken aback. • ^ 

“Oh, that is nothing for him,” observed Wycherley; 

He has Horace afl by heart ; you'd wonder: 

And mouths oUt Homer's Greek like thunder." 

The great factdty of Memory th\is tested, Dr. 
Egkell proceeded to a greater; Judgment. “^Spirited 
lines those, sir.” 

“Yes, sir; but surely rather tumid. ‘The whol^ 
forcee of the shaken globS?’ But little* poets love big 
words.” • , 
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“I see; you agree with Horace, that so great a 
work as an epic poem ./should open modestly, with an 
invocation.’’ 

“No", sir,” said Alfred. “I think that^ratlier an 
arbitrary and peevfsh canon of friend Horace. The 
.^n^id, you know, begins just as he says an Epic 
ought not to begin; and the iBneid is the greatest 
Latin Epic. In the next place, the use of Modesty is 
to keep a man from writing an Enic Poem at all; but, 
if he will J^ave that impudence, why then he had 
better have the courage to plung(^ into the Castaliau 
stream, like Virgil and Lucan, not crawl in funking 
and holding on by the Muse’s apron-string. But — 
excuse me — quorsum hmc tarn putida tend^int? what 
have the Latin poets to do with this modern’s sanity 
or insanity?” 

Mr. Abbo(t snorted contemptuously ia support of 
the query. But Dr. Eskell smiled, and said: “Con- 
tinue to answer me as intelligently, and you nay find 
it has a great deal to do 'vvith it.” 

Alfred took this bint, and said artfully, “Mine was 
a thoughtless remark; of ^urso a gentleman of your 
experience can test the mind on any subject ^howe.ver 
trivial.” He added, piteously, “Still, if you would but 
leave the poets, who are all half crazy thems/elves, and 
examine me in the philosopher.^ of Antiquity, surely 
it would be a higher criterion.” 

Dr* Wycherley explained A j^tronising whisper, 
“He labours under an ^abnonpld ^^ntempt forpoetty, 
dating from his attack. Previously th^ l^e/af^tuaUy 
obtained a prize poem himself.’^ 

* “Well, doctor; and ^er that fun I wrong to 
pise poetry?” 
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They mig^t have comprehen^d 'this on paper, but 
spoken it was too keen for them three. The visi- 
tors stored. Dr. Wycherley came tp their aid: “You 
might examine my young friend Jbr hours, and nof 
detect the ohe crevice m t^e brilliancy of his intellec- 
tual armour” • 

The maniac made a face as one that drinkelh ver- 
juice suddenly. “For pity’s sake, doctor, don’t be so 
inaccurate: say a sport on the brillancy, or a crevice in 
the armour; but not a crevice in the ])rMlancy. My 
good friend hero, gentlemen, deals in ‘conjectur^ certi- 
ficates and broken metaphors. He dislocates more 
tropes, to my sorrow, than even his friend Shakespeare, 
whom he*thinks a greater philosopher than Aristotle, 
and who calls the murder of an individual sleeper th8 
murder of sleep, confounding the concrete with t|ie 
abstract, and then talks of taking arms against a sea 
of troubles; query, a cork jacket and a flask of 
brandy.^ 

“Well, Mr. Hardie,” ^said Dr. Eskell rather feebly, 
“let me tell you those passages •which so shock your 
pauhar notions, are among the most applauded.” 

•‘Very likely, sir,” retorted thi Maniac, whose 
logic was up; “but applauded onjy in a ifation where 
the /1foo(is*clap their hands every Sunday morning, and 
wo all pray for peac^i, giving as our exquisite reason 
that we have got l|ie Gt)d of hosts on our side in 
war.” ^ 

• Mr. Abbott, the otW cominissioner, hadgendured 
all this 8hat with an air of weary indifference. 
now said to Dr. *Wyche|ley, “I wish to put you a 
question or two in j^i^vate.” 

Alfred was horribly frightened: this was the very 
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dodge that had mined him at Silverton House. “Oh 
no, 'gentlemen,” he "cried, imploringly. “Let me have 
fair play. You have given me no secret audience; 
then why give my accuser one? 1 am charged with 
a single delusion; for mercy’s sake go to'the point at 
once, and examine me on that head.” 

“Now you talk sense,” said Mr. Abbott; as if the 
previous topics had been chosen by Alfred. 

“But that will excite him,” objected Dr. Eskell; 
“it always does excite them.” 

“It excites the insjine, but ..ot the sane,” said 
Alfred. “So there is another test; you will observe 
whether it excites Then, before they could 

interrupt him, he glided on; “The supposed halluci- 
nation is this; I strongly suspect my father, a bank- 
rqpt — and therefore dishonest — banker, of having 
somehow misappropriated a sum of fourteen tliousand 
pounds, which sum is known to have been brought 
from India by one Captain Dood, and has disap 
peared.” 

“Stop a minute,’'* said Mr. Abbott. “Who knows 
it, besides you?” 

“The whol8 family of the Dodds. They will snow 
you his letter from India, announcing his return with 
the money.” 

“Where do they live?” 

“Albion Vipa, Barkington ” 

Mr. Abbott noted the address in his bo^^k, and 
Allred, mightily cheered and encouraged ^by this 
^sensible act, went on to desiJribe the various Indica- 
tions, which, insufficient singly had by their dnited 
force driven him to his conclusion* When he deac^hed 
D^id’s appearance and words on his father’s lawn at 
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ni^ht, Wychefloy interrupted hint quietly: “Are you 
(juite sure this was not a vision, |i phantom i>f the 'mind 
heated by ^our agitation, and youi^ suspicions?” 

Dr.^Esjfell nodded assent, knowing nothing about# 
the matter. • • 

“Pray, doctor, was I the only person who saw this 
\ib\ori?” inquired Alfred, slily • 

“1, conclude so,” said Wycherley, with an ad 
mirable smile. , 

“But wliy do you conclude so? becajjise you are 
one of those who jjeason in a circle (ff assumptions. 
Now it Iiappens that Captain Dodd was seen and felt 
on that occabioii by three persons besides myself.” 

“Namg them,” said Mr. Abbott, sharply. 

“A policeman called Keynolds, another policeman^ 
whose name I don’t know, and Miss Julia Dodd. 
I’lio poiicem^n helped mo lift Captain Dodd ofP the 
grass, sir-, Julia njet us close by, and we four earned 
Dr. W)^herley’s phantom home together to Albion 
Villa.” • 

Mr, Abbott noted ddwn all ihe names, %nd then 
turned to Dr. Wycherley. *“Wh^ do you say to 
thatf” , • 

“I say it is a very important staltement,” said tho 
doctor, blandly, “and that I am sure my young friend 
would not advance it •unless he was firmly persuaded 
of its reality.” 

“Much obliged, doctor; and you Would not con- 
trudict me so rashly in a m^itter I know all about 

you»know nothing about, if it was not your fixed 
habit io found facts on theories instead of theories ofl 

“There, •that & enough,” said Mr. Abbott. “I 
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have brpught 70^ both to an issue at last. 1 shall 
send' to Barkiugton and examine the policemen and 
the Dodds.” 

“Oh, thank yop, sir,” cried Alfred with emotion. 
“If you once apply genuine tests like that to my case, 
I shall not be long in prison.” " 

“Prison?” Said Wycherley, reproachfully. 

“Have you any complaint, then, to make of your 
treatment here?” inquired Dr. Eskell. 

“No, no", s^,” said Alfred warmly. “Dr. Wycherley 
iS' the very soul' of humanity. Here are no tortures, 
no handcufiFs nor leg-locks, no brutality, no insects that 
murder Sleep — without offence to Logic. In my last 
gsylum the attendants inflicted violence, -here they are 
oidy allowed to endure it. And, gentlemen, I must 
t^l you a noble trait in my enemy there; nothing can 
make him angry with madmen; their lies, their 
groundless and narrow suspicions *'of him, their de- 
plorable ingratitude to him, of which I see examples 
every day that rile 7 ne on his account; all these things 
seem to glide off him, baffled by the infinite kindness 
of his heart, and the incomparable sweetness of his 
temper; and he ftjtums the duffers good for Wil with 
scarcely an effort ” 

At this unexpected tribute the water stood in the 
doctor’s eyes. It was no more than the truth; but 
this was the first man he had met intelligent enoujgh 
to see Ids good qualities clearly and expr^‘S them 
eloquently. * 

“In short,” continued Alfred, “to be happy 
house all a man wants is to be But, as 

not insane, 1 am miserable :.;po cohvict, no galle^^Wve 
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is so T^retch^d as I am, geutlom^n.* And wbat^ia my 
crime?” • • * 

“Well* well,” said Dr. Eskelf kindly, “1 think it 
likely* y^u will not be very lqp|; in confinement • 
They ^en* civilly dismissed him; and on liis de- 
parture asked Dr. Wycherley his candid opinion. • Dr. 
Wycherley said he was now nearly dired ; his^ ability 
to discuss his delusion without excitement was of itself 
a proof of that. B^it in another month he would be 
better still. The doctor concluded his remarks, thus: 

“However, ge^jflemen, you have heard him: now 
judge for yourselves whether anybody can be as clever 
as he is, without the presence of more or less abnormal 
excitemeii^t of the organs of intelligence.” 

It was a bright day for Alfred; he saw he Ua)d 
made an excellent impic&sioii on the Commissioners, 
and, ai^luck* does not always come single, after many 
vain attempts to a letter posted to Julia, he found 
this vei^ afternoon a nurse was going away next day. 
He offered her a guihea, and she agreed to post •a 
letter. Oh the happiness iit,wa» to the poof prisoner 
to write it, and unburden his heart and tell his Wrongs. 
Ileakept^his manhood for his enemie^;<ns tears fell on 
the paper he sent to his forlorn bride. ‘He had no 
misgivings of her truth: he judged her by himself: 
gave her credit for aftxiety, but not for doubt. He 
concluded a long, ardent, tender letter by begging her 
to come and see him, and, if refused admission, to 
publish^ his case in the newipapers, and qpiploy a 
laivyer eo» proceed against all the parties concerned in 
hk detention. D^ after day he waited for an answeT 
torhii^ letter; none came* Then he began to be sore 
perpleixed, knd tom witU agonising doubts. What 
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if her mind was poisoned too! What if she thought 
liim mad! What if. some misfortune had befallen her! 
What if ^he had beficved him dead, and hef heart had 
fcroken! Hitherto had seen his own troulje Aiiefly: 
but now he began to think day and nigiit on hers-, 
and .though he ground on for his degree not to waste 
time, and not to bo driven mad, yet it was almost 
superhuman labour*, sighs issued from his labouring 
breast wlulo his hard, indomitable J^rain laboured away, 
all uphill, at. Aristotle’s Divisions and Definitions. 

On the se^Tenth day, the early st the mad statute 
allowed, the two Commissioners returned, and this time 
Mr. Abbott took the lead, and told him that the 
policeman Keynolds had left the force, and the Dodds 
had left the town, and were in London, but their 
address not known. 

* At this, Alfred was much agitated. SRc WJfs alive, 
and perhaps near him. 

“I have heard a good deal of your story,” said 
Mr. Abbott, ‘‘and coupling it 4rith what we have seen 
of you, Ve think your^ relatives have treated you, 
and a young lady of whom everybody speaks with 

respect ” f ^ , f 

“God bless you for saying that! God bless you!” 
“ — treated you both, I say, with needless* severity .” 
Dr. Eskell then told him tile i*esult of the Special 
Commission, now closed. “1 believe you to be cured,” 
said he; “and Mr. Abbott has some doubts whether 
you wem ever positively insane. We shall Ipy yonr 
<»a8e before the Board at once, and the Board vcill 
write to the party who signed the order, and pro^iRse 
to him to discharge you at once.” ^ 

i ‘ this magnificent pufyeci Alfred’s’ (Countenance 
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foil, and he stared with astonishmcht. “What!, have 
you not th(j power to do mo jufrticf , without soliciting 
Injustice to help you?” • 

“I'lic -Board has the power,” said Dr. Eskell*, “buf 
for many reasons they ex^cise it with prudence and 
reserve. Besides, it is only fair to those who have 
signed the order, to give them the ^aceful office of 
liberating the patient: it paves the way to recon- 
ciliation.” • 

Alfred sighed. The Commissioneij, •to keep up 
his heart, promisoA to send him copies of their cor- 
respondence with the person who had signed the order. 
“Then,” said Mr. Abbott kindly, “you will see your 
case is nol being neglected.” 

l^hc following pr(5cis, though imperfect, wiW givh 
some idea of) the correspondence: ^ 

1. 1^10 Board wrote to Thomas Hardie, letting him 
know the result of the Special Commission, and re- 
questing him to discha^e his nephew. 

Tliomas quaked. Ricjiard smiled, and advised Thd- 
mas to take no notice. By this h week was gained to 
Injustice, and lost to Justice. • 

"•2. The Board pointed out Thoigaf Hardie’s inad- 
vertence in not answering No. 1 •, enclosed copy of it, 
atid pressfed for a reply. 

Thomas quaked, Richard smiled. 

3. Thomas Hardie to the Board. ^ Prom what he 
had hei^rd, it would be premature to discharge Alfred. 
Should prefer to wait a month? or two. t 

4. * Alfred to Board warning them against this proj 
pbsal. To postpoiie justice was to refuse justice, cer- 
tainly for a time, probably for ever. 

5. The fioard to Thonias Hardie suggesting that if 
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not released itnmediatejy he ought to have a trial — 
i.e. be allowed to go into the world with a keeper. 

6. to the Board begging that Dn Sampson^ 

^an honest independent physician, might be^allowed to 
visit him and report to thepa. 

.7. The Board to Alfred declining this for the pre- 
sent as unadvishble, they being in correspondence with 
the person who had signed the order — with a view 
to his liberation. ^ 

8. ^T. Ilardie to the Board shuffling, and requesting 
time to make turther inquiries. 

9. The Board suggesting there should be some 
reasonable limit to delay. 

10. T> Hardie asking for a month to seen about it. 

^ 11, The Board suggesting a week. 

12. Alfred Hardie asking permission to be visited 
by a solicitor with a view to protection of hiS" liberty 
and property. 

13. The Board declining this, pending their cor- 
respondence with other parties;' but asking him for the 
names and addresses ^f ^11 his trustees. 

14. Thomas Eardie informing the Board he had 
now learned AKrqd had threatened to kill his ^fathc^* as 
soon as ever he snould get out, and leaving the Board 
to discharge him on their own responsibility if they 
chose after this warning: but declining peremptorily to 
do so himself. 

15. 16, 17. ‘The Board, by advice of Mr. ^Abbott, 
to Alfred’s trustees, warning them against any aliena- 
tion of Alfred’s money, under the notion that he 
legally a lunatic; and saying that a j)ublic Inquiry Itp^ 
peared inevitable, owing to Sir. T. Hardy^s unwilling^ 
ness to enter into their views. 
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18. To Alfred, inquiring whetl^er he T^^ished to 

encounter the expense of Ghanc^iy .proeedings to’esta' 
blish his saAity? • 

19. * AJfred to the Board, imglOring them to usei 
their powers. and discharge him without ^further delay, 
and assuring them he meditated no violence on ^his 
liberation, but should proceed against dl parties, under 
legal advice. 

20. The Board tj T. Hardie, warning him that he 

must in future pay Alfred’s maintenance^ in Asylum 
out of his own poc^t, and pressing hini either to dis' 
charge the young man, or else to apply to the Lord 
Chancellor for a Commission de Lunatico Inquirendo, 
and enclosing copy of a letter from Wycherley saying 
the patient was harmless. , 

21. T. Hardie respectfully declining to do either, 

but reminding the Commissioners that the matter could 
be thrown into Chancery without his consent only the 
expense, •which would be tremendous, would fall on the 
lunatic’s estate, which might hereafter be regretted by 
the party himself. He concluded by promising^ to come 
to town and visit Alfred with *his faiqily physician, and 
writ^ further in a week. j 

Having thus thrown dust in the ^eB of the Board, 
Thomas Hardie and Eichard consulted with a noto- 
riously unscrupulous madhouse keeper in the suburbs 
of London, and effected a masterstroke; whereof qnon. 

The correspondence had already ■occupied three 
mgnths,‘^and kept Alfred in a fever of the mind; of all 
the m^d^ping things with which he had been Aarassed 
by* the pretended curers of insaiuty, this tried hinP 
hardest To see a'^doeen* honest gentlemen wishing to 
do justice, able to do justice by one manly stroke of 
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the pen, y^t fore^ tsheir vantage-ground*, and descend 
to coax an ^.ble rogu^ to do their duty and undo his 
own interest and rascality! To see a strong cause 
•jtumed into a weak one by th<f timidity of ^cha*hipions 
clad by law in complete steel; and a rotten cause, 
against which Law and Power, as well as Truth, 
Justice, and Canmon Sense, liad now declared, turned 
into a strong one by the pluck and cunning of his one 
unarmed enemy! The ancients ^ feigned that tlie in- 
genious godj tortured Tantalus in hell by over-present 
thirst, and wAter flowing to just^the outside of his 
lips. A Briton can thirst for liberty as hard as IW- 
talus or hunted deer can thirst for cooling springs: and 
this soul-gnawing correspondence brought lij>erty, and 
Qitizenhood, and love, and happiness, to the lips of 
Alfred’s burning, pining, aching heart, again, and 
a^ain, and again; then earned them away from him in 
mockery. Oh the sickening anguish of Hope deferred, 
and deferred: < 

The Holl It la in suingr long to btde. 

'' . • C 

But indeed hjp hopes began to sicken for good 
when ho found* that the Board would not ajlow ^any 
honest independent physician to visit him, or any 
solicitor to see him. At first, indeed, they ..refused it 
because Mr. Thomad Hardie was going to led him out: 
but -^hen T. Hardie would not move at their request, 
then, on a fresh application, they refused it, giving as 
their reason that they had already reftised it ' Yet jn 
so keen^a battle he would not throw away.a chance: 

he determined to win Dr. Wycherley altogether^ by 
hook or by crook, and get a^cortifidate of sanity from 
hini.,. Now a single white |^e, he knew, ‘would do the 
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trick. He h*ad only to say thkt •Hamlet was mad. 
And “Hamlet was mad” is easUy said. * 

Dr. Wycherley, you see, warf a collector of mad 
people, and collectors are always^ iftnateurs, and verji 
seldom connoisseurs. * His turn of mind cooperating 
with his interests, led him to put down any mjin a 
lunatic, whose intellect was manifestly superior to his 
own. Alfred Hardie, and one or two more contem- 
poraries, had suffered by this humour of the good 
doctor’s. Nor did the dead escape him cnt^ely. Pascal, 
according to WycJi^ley, was a madman Vith an illusion 
about a precipice; John Howard a moral lunatic in 
whom the affections were reversed; Saul a moping 
maniac with homicidal paroxysms and nocturnal visions; 
Paul an incoherent lunatic, who in his writings 
off at a tangent, and who admits having once been 
the vi(?tim of a photopsic illusion in broad dayli^t; 
Nebuchadnezzar ^as a lycanthropical lunatic; Joan of 
Arc a theomaniac; Bobby Burton and Oliver Cromwell 
were melancholy manfacs; Napoleon was an ambitions 
maniac, in whom the *sensp of* impossibility became 
gradually extinguished by visceral and cerebral de- 
ral^gem<^nt; Porson an oinomaniac; L^lther a phrenetic 
patient of the old demoniac breed, afluded to by Shake- 
speare: • 4 

Ono moro (lovils than rast Hell can bold. 

That Is the madman. 

But without any disrespect to an/ of these gentle- 
men, Jie assigned the golden crown of Injianity to 
Hamlet? • To be sure this character tells his friends in 
the play he shall feign insanity, and swears them n’8t 
to reVeaLthe reason; and after this hint to his friends 
and the arfdience (it is !iiotorioue he was not written 
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for readers) he keeps^his word, and does it as cleverly 
as if his name was Pavid or Brutus instead of Hamlet; 
indeed, like Edgaif, he rather overdoes it, and so 
{[puzzles his enemidfe in the play, and certain Grerman 
criticasters and English mad doctors in the closet, and 
does not puzzle his bosom feend in the play one bit, 
nor the pit for whom he was created^ Add to this his 
sensibility, and his kindness to others, and his eloquent 
grief at the heartrending situation, which his father's 
and mother’? son was placed in and had brains to 
realise, though ^lis psychological critics, it seems, have 
not; and add to all that the prodigious extent of his 
mind, his keen observation, his deep reflection, his 
brilliant fancy, united for once in a way with the great 
Academic, or judicial, intellect, that looks down and 
sees all the sides of everything — and what can this 
rare intellectual compound be? Wycherley decided 
the question. Hamlet was too much greater in the 
world of mind than S. T. Coleridge and his German 
criticasters, too much higher, deeper, and broader than 
Esquirol, ‘Pinel, Sauze Hasiam, Munro, Pagan, Wigan, 
Prichard, Romberg Wycherley, and such small de'^r, 
to be anything lut a madman. « 

Now, in their iuidnight discussions. Dr. Wycherley 
more^than once alluded to the insanity of Hamlet; and 
offered proofs. But Alfred declined the subject as too 
puerile. “A man must exist before he can be insane,” 
said the Oxonian philosopher, severe in youthful 
gravity. But, when he found that Dr. Wycherley, 
had he lived in Denmark at the time, would have cou* 
fcrred cannily with Hamlet’s uncle, removed^ 
worthy relative’s disbelief in Hamlet’s insanity 
signed the young gentleman ^way behind Itis back into 
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a lunatic asylum, Alfred began to sympathise wij:h this 
posthumous victim of Psychological Science. “I be- 
lieve the tloke was no madder tlian I am,’\ said he. 
He got the play, studied it afresh , compared the fictioA 
with the legend, compared Hamlet humbugging his 
enemies and their tool, Ophelia, with Hamlet opening 
his real mind to himself or his Horatio the very next 
moment; contrasted the real madness the author has 
portrayed in the plays of Hamlet and Tjear by the side 
of these extravagant imitations, to savo, if possible, 
even dunces, ancUreamers, and criticasters from being 
taken in by the latter; and at their next s(5ance 
pitched into the doctor’s pot chimera, and what with 
logic, fact, ridicule, and the author’s lines, knocked it 
to atoms double quick. 

Now, in their midnight discussions. Dr. Wycherley 
had alVays handled the question of Alfred Hardio’s 
Sanity or Insanity with a philosophical coolness the 
young 'man admired, and found it hard to emulate; 
but this philosophic calmness deserted him the moment 
Hamlet’s insanity was disputed, ’and the harder he was 
pressed, the redder, the angrier, the louder, the more 
coAfusei the Psychological physiqiah became; and 
presently he got furious, and burst out of the anti- 
spasmodJe or round-about style, and called Alfred a 
d — d ungrateful, insolent puppy, and went stamping 
about the room; and, finally, to the young man’s horror, 
fell d^^WQ in a fit of an epileptic character, grinding his 
teeth and foaming at the month. , 

Alffed was filled with regret, and, though alarmed, 
had the presence, of mind not to call for assistance. 
Thet fijt was a very mild one in reality, though horrible 
to look at. "The doctor came to, and asked feebly for 

Hard Cash. HI. ’ 4 
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wine. Alfred got it nim, and the doctor^ with a mix- 
ture of cunhing and alarm in his eye, said he had 
fainted a^ay, or nearly. Alfred assented' coaxingly, 
C.nd looked sheepiflv After thS he took oare' never 
to libel Hamlet’s intellect ^again by denying his in- 
sanity, for he was now convinced of what he had long 
half suspected, ^chat the doctor had a bee in his own 
bonnet; and Alfred had studied true insanity all this 
time, and knew how inhumane it is to oppose a mono- 
maniac’s foible; it only infuriates and worries him. No 
power can coni?lnce him. . 


But now he resolved to play on the doctcr’s foible. 
li went against his conscience; but the temptation was 
so strong. He came to him with a hang-dog air: 

* “Doctor,” said he, “I have been thinkidg over 
your arguments, and I capitulate. If Hamlet ever 
existed, he was as mad as a March hare.” And he 
buushed at this his first quibble/ 

Dr. A^ycherley beamed with satisfaction. 

“My young friend, this gives me sincere pleasuie; 
not on my accotojt, but on your own. Tlxere goes One 
of your illusions then. Now tell me — the 14,000/.! 
Have you calmly reconsidered that too?” 

Alfred hung his head, and' looked guiltier and 
guiltier. 

“Why,” said* he, “that never amounted to anything 
‘Wme than a strong suspicion. It has long ceased to 
occupy my mind in exceds. However, should I ever 
tfe so fortunate as to recover^ my liberty, I haye ho 
objection to collect the evidenes about it pro 
and then make you the judge instead^ of nf^Jf.” 
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This ha delivered with an adxnir&bla appearance of in- 
difference. , , • * 

“Very* well, sir,” said the dbctor drily. ^ “Then, 
now, 1 have a piece of good news for t/ow.” » 

“Oh, doctor, whaf is t|fat?” 

“Your cure is complete; that is all! You are now 
a sane man, as sane as I am.*’ * 

Alfred was a little disappointed at this piece of 
news; but recovering himself, asked him to certify 
that, and let him send the certificate m the Board. 
Dr. Wycherley emkd be would with pleasure. 

“I’ll bring it to you when I make my round,” 
said he. 

Alfr(?d retired triumphant, and went in at Plato 
with a good heart. 

In« about an hour Dr. Wycherley paid him •the 
promised visit. But what may not an hour bring 
forth?# He camff with mortification and regret in his 
face to tell Alfred that an order of transfer had been 
signed by the proper •parties,^ and countersigned Iby 
two Commissioners, and h5 was to go to Dr. Wolf’s 
as^rlum that day. ^ 

AlAed groaned. “1 knew my father would outwit 
my feeble friends somehow or other,” said he. “What 
is his game? do you*know?” 

“I suppose to obtain a delay; and meantime get 
you into an asylum where they will tell the Com- 
miss{o|pers you are worse aga^in, and perhaps do some- 
thing to. make their. words good. Dr. Wolf, between 
ourselves, will say or do almost anything for money. 
Attd bis asylum 'is conducted on the old system; though 
h6 pS»etend)9 not.” ^ 


4 # 
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“My dear frieiad,^' said Alfred, “will* you do me a 
favour?” ^ , * 

“How could I deny you anything at this sorrowful 
jnoment?” ' 

“Here is an advertisement I want inserted in the 
Morning Advertiser.” 

“Oh, I canVdo that, I fear” 

“Look at it before you break my heart by refusing 
me. 

Dr. Wycjierley looked at it, and said it was in- 
nocent, being Vinintelligible: and would insert it 
himself. 

“Three insertions, dear doctor,” said Alfred. “Here 
is the money.” a 

. The doctor then told Jiim sorrowfully he must 
pack up his things. Dr. Wolf’s keepers were waiting 
for‘ him. 

The moment of parting came. Th^n Alfred solemnly 
forgave Dr. Wycherley for signing away his wits, and 
tlvankod him for all his kindness and humanity. “We 
shall never meet again, I feai',” said he; “I feel a 
weight of foreboding hei’e about my heart I never folt 
before; yet myntrials have been many and gyeat.^’ 1 
think the end is ai hand.” Dr. Wolf’s keepers received 
him, and their first act was to handcuff him. The cold 
steel struck Into him deeper than his wrist, and re- 
minded him of Silverton Grove; he could not suppress 
a shudder. The carriage rolled all through London 
with him. Ho saw the ^ Parks with autumn’s , brown 
and golden tints: he saw the people, some rich, some 
pt/or, but none of them prisoners. He saw a little girl 
all rags. “Oh, if I could be as ragged as you are,” 
he said, “and free.” * 
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At last ttey reached Drayton House: a huge old 
mansion, fortified into a jail.* His handcuffs were 
whipped oif in the yard. He was ushered into a large, 
gloomy drawing-room. Dr. Wolfi soon came to himf 
and they measured each ^ther by the eye like two 
prize-fighters. Dr. Wolf’s eye fell under Alfred’s, and 
the latter felt he was capable of much* foul play. He 
was one of the old bull-necked breed; and contained 
the bull-dog and the spaniel in his single nature. “I 
hope you will be comfortable here, sir,” said he, 
doggedly. * 

“I will try, sir.” 

“The first-class patients dine in half an hour.” 

“1 witt be ready, sir.” 

“Full dress in the evening; there are several ladies."” 
Alfred assented by a bow. Dr. Wolf rang a bell, ^nd 
told a Servant to show Mr. Hardie his room. 

He had just tUne to make his toilet when the bell 
rang for dinner. 

As he went down a purse met him, held up some- 
thing white to him as she camtf, lowered it (juickly, 
and dropped it at his feet in passing. 

•It was a billet-doux. , • 

It was twisted into a pretty shape, scented, and 
addressed to Mr. Ilardie, in a delicate Italian hand, 
and in that pale ink which seems to reflect the charm- 
ing timidity of the fair who use it. 

wondered; carried it into a recess; then opened 
it^and sead it. • 

It*cdntained but this one line: 

Drink nothing but wjiter at dinner,** 

These words in that delicate Italian hand sent a 
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chill through Alfred. What on earth was all this? 
Was he to be poisoned? Was his life aimed at now 
instead of his reason? What was this mysterious 
flraiaa prepared for him the very moment he set his 
foot in the place, perhaps before? A poisoner ^ and a 
friend! Both strangers. He went down to dinner: 
and contrived to^ examine every lady and gentleman 
at the table. But they were all strangers. Presently 
a servant filled his glass with beer; he looked and saw 
it was poured from a small jug holding only his por- 
tion. Alfred took his ring off his finger, and holding 
the glass up dropped his ring in. 

“What is that for?” inquired one or two. 

“Oh, my ring has a peculiar virtue, it' tells me 
what is good for me. Ah! what do I see? ray ruby 
changes colour. Fetch me a clean glass.” .^nd he 
filled it with water from a carafe. “No, sir, leave 
the beer. I’ll analyse it in my roonf after dinnor; I’m 
a chemist.” 

Dr. Wolf changed colour, and was ill at ease. 
Here was a bold aijd ugly customer. However, he said 
nothing, and felt sure his morphia could no^ be de- 
tected in beer hf any decomposer but the stomacli. 
Still he was rather mystified. 

In the evening Alfred came dressed into the draw- 
ing-room, and found several gentlemen and ladies there. 
One of the ladies seemed to attiaet.tW lion’s share of 
male hoi}E>age. Her hack was to Alfred; Imt it 

was a beautiful hack, wilh'||reai n^ck and 

shoulders, and a skin like"^ tall but 

rounded and symmetrical^ lUi^siv’e' but long and 

shapely white arm, and perfect Band: and masses of 
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thick black iiair bat on her gran^ white poll like a 
raven on a marble pillar. ^ ^ ' 

It was •not easy to get near her; for the mad gen- 
tlemaA vrere fawning on her all round; like Queeij 
Elizabeth’s courtiers, • * 

However, Dr. Wolf, i^eing Alfred standing alone, 
said, “Let me introduce you,” and t(y)k him round to 
her. The courtiers fell back a little. The lady turned 
her stately head, and her dark eyes ran lightly all over 
Alfred in a moment. 

He bowed, ai^ blushed like a girl ^ ^he curtseyed 
composedly and without a symptom of recognition — 
deep water runs still — and Dr. Wolf introduced them 
cercmonijusly: 

“Mr. Hardie — Mrs. Archbold.” 


^ CHAPTER III. 

On Alfred’s leaving Silverton, Mrs. Archbold was 
prostrated. It was a* stunning blow to Jier young 
passion, and left her weary,* dcsolaj:e. 

t Bu^ she was too strong to lie h^iJpless under dis- 
appointed longings. Two days sh6 sat stupified with 
the heartache; after that she bustled about her work 
in a fervour of half-trazy restlessness, and ungovern- 
able irritability, quenched at times by fits of weeping. 
As she wept apart, hut raged and tyrannised in public, 
she •'soon m^e Silverton House Silverton Oven, 
especially to tbosi^ bad the luck to be df her sex. 
Then Baker tinddly remonstrated: at the first word che 
snapped him up^aa^'i^d & change would be good for 
both of them: he aprtogjsed; in vain: that very day 
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she closed by letter with Dr. Wolf, who had often in- 
vited her to be his “Matron.” Hey motive, half luidden 
from herself, was to Ibe anywhere near her favourite. 

Installed at Drsyton House, she waited some days, 
and coquetted womafi-like with her own desires, then 
dressed neatly, but soberly, ^And called at Dr. Wycher- 
ley’s; sent in a note explaining who she w^as, with a 
bit of soft sawder, and asked to see Alfred. 

She was politely but peremptorily refused. She 
felt this rebuff bitterly. She went home stung and 
tingling to 'the core. But Bitters wholesome be: 
offended pride now allied with strSffg good sense to 
wither a wild affection; and, as it was no longer fed 
by the presence of its object, her wound healed, all 
but the occasional dull throbbing that precedes a per- 
fect cure. 

At this stage of her convalescence Dr. Wolf told 
her in an off-hand way that Mr. Hardie, a patient of 
doubtful insanity, was coming to his asylum, 'to be 
kept there by hook or by crook. (She was entirely 
in Wolfs confidence, and^he talked of these things to 
her in English.) The impenetrable creature assented 
outwardly, with go sign of emotion whatever, but o^ie 
flash of the eye, aad one heave of the bosom swiftly 
suppressed. She waited calmly and patiently till she 
was alone ; then yielded to joy and triumph ; they 
seemed to leap inside her. But this very thing alarmed 
her. “Better for, me never to see him again,” she 
thought. “His power over me is too terrible. Ah,^ 
good-bye tb the peace and comfort I have been building 
upl He will scatter them to the winds. He has.” 

She tried not to think of^^hiin tbo much. And, 
while she was so struggling, Wolf let out that Alfred 
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was to have mftrphia at dinner the first day, morphia, 
the accursed drug with which these dark m6n in these 
dark j^aces ‘coax the reason away 6ht of the hjsad by 
degrees,* or ^with a potent dose stupify the victim, then 
act surprise, alarm; and ms^ce his stupor the ground 
for applying medical treatment to the doomed wretch. 
Edith Archbold knew the game, and*' at the word 
morphia Pity and Passion rose in her bosom irresistible. 
She smiled in Dr. Wplfs face, and hated him; and 
secretly girt herself up to baffle him, and protect 
Alfred’s reason, an^win his heart through his grati- 
tude. 

She received him as I have related, to throw dust 
in Dr. Wolfs eyes: but she acted so admirably that 
some went into Alfred’s. “Ah,” thought he, “she is 
angry with herself for her amorous folly; and, with 
tlie justi<fo of her sex, she means to spite poor me for 
it.” He sighed ; f^r he felt her hostility would be 
fatal to him. To give her no fresh offence, he fell 
into her manner, and treated her witli a world of 
distant respect. Then again, ^whe^ else but she could 
have warned him against poison? Then again, if so, 
why look ^o cold and stern at him? ^Be cast one or 
two wistful glances at her; but the artful woman of 
Uiirty was impenetrable in public to the candid man 
of twenty-one. Even her passion could not put them 
on an equality. 

That night he could not sleep. He lay wondering 
whj|,t wdljld be the next foul practice, and l^w he 
should pawy it. 

He wrote next morning to the Commissioners that 
two of their number, unacquainted with the previous 
proceedings of^ the Board, Jiad been surprised into 
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endorsing an ordor 'of transfer to an asylum bearing a 
very inferior character to Dr. Wycherley’s; the object 
of this ^ was clearly fool play. Accordingry, Dr. Wolf 
had already tried'' to poison hi$ reason, hj drugging bis 
beer at dinner. He added that Dr. Wycherley had now 
signed a certificate of his sanity, and implored the 
Board to inspcfct it, and discharge him at once,' or else 
let a solicitor visit him at once, and take the requisite 
steps towards a public inquiry. 

While < waiting anxiously for the answer, it cost 
him all his piiilosophy to keep heart from eating 
itself. But he fought the good fight of Eeason: he 
invited the confidences of the quieter mad people, and 
established a little court, and heard their grievances, 
and by impartial decisions and good humour won the 
regard of the moderate patients, and of the attendants, 
all but three; Booke, the head keeper, a morbse burly 
ruffian; Hayes, a bilious subordina^te, Kooke’s shadow; 
and Vulcan, a huge mastiff that would let nobody but 
Booke touch him; he was big as a largo calf, and 
formidable as a small Jion, though nearly toothless 
with age. He was let loose in the yard at night, and 
was an elemeiK in the Eestraint System ; many a pfetient 
would have triell to escape but for Vulcan. He was 
also an invaluable howler at night, and so co-operated' 
with Dr. Wolfs bugs and fleas to avert sleep, that vile 
foe to insanity and all our diseases, private asylums 
included. 

Alfred treated Mrs.^ Archbold with a dista^jl respect 
that tried her hard. But that able Woman wore^ sweetness 

J nd unobtrusive kindness, and bided her time. At last 
e gav« her an opportunity, "and it wilt be seen whether 
lohe took it ^ 
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In Drayton House the keepeVesftes eclipsed the 
keeper? in cruelty to the poorer .patients. No men 
except Dr. '^olf and his assistant had a pass-key into 
their depai*tment, so there was npBody they could 
deceive, nobody they held yjorth the trouble. In the 
absence of male critics they showed their real selves, 
and how wise it is to trust that gentle i^x in the' dark 
with irresponsible power over females. With unflagging 
patience they applied -the hourly torture of petty in- 
solence, needless humiliation, unreasonable ^fusals, to 
the poor madwom*^; bored them with" the poisoned 
gimlet, and made their hearts bleeding pincushions. 
But minute cruelty and wild caprice were not enough 
for them, though these never tired nor rested; they 
must vilify them too with degrading and savage names. 
Billingsgate might have gone to school to Drayton 
House. *Inter alia they seemed in love with a term 
that Othello hit upon; only they used it not once, but 
fifty times a day, and struck decent women with it on 
the face, like a scorpion y^hip; and then the scalding 
tears were sure to run in torrents adown thfeir silly, 
honest, burning cheeks. But this was not all; they 
had ^ot » large tank in a flagged roojnj nominally for 
cleanliness and cure, hut really for bane and torture. 
For the least offence, or out of mere wantonness, they 
would drag a patient stark naked across the yard, and 
thrust her bodily under water again and again, keeping 
her down till ^most gone with suffocation, and dis- 
missing *her more dead than alive with obscene and 
insulting ’ comments ringing in her ears, to get warm 
again in the cold. ji^This py kdies called tanking.^’ 
In the ordinaa^y morning ablutions they tanked 
without suffocating. But t!ie immersion of the whole 
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body in cold water was of itself a severe trial to those 
numerous patients -in whom the circulation was weak; 
and) as medical treatment, hurtful and even dangerous. 
Finally these ke'epercsses, with diabolical insolence 
and cruelty, would bathe ^wenfy patients in this tank, 
and then make them drink that foul water for their 
meals. 

“The dark places of the land are full of horrible 
cruelty.” 

One day they tanked so savagely that Nurse Eliza, 
after months bf sickly disapprovai came to the new 
redresser of grievances, and told. 

What was he to do? He seized the only chance 
of redress; he ran panting with indignatien to Mrs. 
Archbold, and blushing high, said imploringly, “Oh, 

Mrs. Arehbold, you used to be kind hearted ” and 

could -say no more for something rising in his 'throat. 

Mrs. Archbold smiled encouragingly on him, and 
said softly, “I am the same I always was — to you 
Alfred.” 

“Oh,^ thank you** then pray send for Nurse Eliza, 
and hear the cruelties that are being done to the 
patients within a yard of us.” ^ 

“You had better tell me yourself, if you want me 
to pay any attention.” 

“I can’t, I don’t know how to speak to a lady 
of such things as are done, here. The brutes I the 
cowardly sho-devils! Oh, how I should like to kill 
them.” , ^ . c 

Mrs. Arehbold laughed a little at hi^ eritfausiasm 
Infancy caring so what was don6 to, a pack of women), 
and sent for Nurse Eliza, She came, and being 
questioned told Mrs. Arctbold more than she had 
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Alfred. ‘‘And* ma’am,’* said she,* whimpering, “^liey 
have just been tanking one they had no business to 
touch-, it is Mrs. Dale, her that is so dose on her con- 
finement. {They tanked her cruel jhey did, and kept 
her under water till she'was^igh gone. 1 came away, 

I couldn’t stand it.” 

Alfred was walking about in a fu!y, and Nurse 
Eliza, in making this last revolting communication, 
lowered her voice for -him not to hear; but his senses 
were quick. I think he heard, for he turned and came 
quickly to them. ^ ^ 

“Mrs. Archbold, you are stiong and brave — for a 
woman; oh, do go in to tliem and take them by the 
throat and •shake the life out of them, the merciless, 
cowardly beasts! Oh that I could be a woman for 
an hour, or they could be men, I’d soon have my foot 
on some *of the wretches.” 

Mrs. Arclibold •acted Ignition. “Come with me 
both of you,” she said^ and they were soon in the 
female department. Up ^ came keeperosses directly,* 
smirking and curtseying to her, aftd pretending not to 
look at Adonis. “Which of you nitrses tanked Mrs. 
Dale?” said she, sternly. ^ • 

“’Twasn’t I, ma’am, ’twasn’t 1.” 

“Oh, fie!” said Eliza to one, “you know you were 
at the head of it.” 

She pointed out two the leaders. The Archbold 
instantly had them seized by the others* — who, with 
treachery, equal to their cowardice, turned eagerly 
against th6ir fellow-culprits, to make friends with Power ^ 
— and inviting all ^he sensible maniacs who had been 
tanked, to assist or inspect, she bared her own sta- 
tuesque arms,* and, ably aided, soon plunged the 
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offepder 9 , wreaiaing, crying, and whining, like spaniel 
bitches whipped, under the dirty water. They swal- 
lowed some, andl^ appreciated their own acts. Then 
she forced them j;o walk twice round the yard with 
their wet clothes clinging to them, hooted by the late 
victims. 

“There," said Alfred, “let that teach you men will 
not own hyaenas in petticoats for women." 

Poor Alfred took all the credit of this performance ; 
but in fac^., when the Archbold invited him to bear a 
hand, he showed the white feathe'* 

“/ won’t touch the blackguardesses said he, 
haughtily turning it ofF on the score of contempt. 
“Tow give it them! Again! again! Brava^l" 

Mosaic retribution completed, Mrs. Arcbbold told 
the nurses if ever “tanking” recurred she would bundle 
the whole female staff into the street, and then have 
them indicted by the Commissioners. 

These virtuous acts did Edith Arcbbold for love 
for a young man. Whether mad women or sane, 
women* pregnant, or the reverse, were tanked or not, 
she cared at he:j:t no more than whether sheep were 
washed or no' in Ettriek’s distant dale. She was retir- 
ing with a tender look at Alfred, and her pulse secretly 
unacc6lerated by sheep-washing of she-wolvea, when 
her grateful favourite appealed to her again: 

“Dear Mrs. Archbold, shall we puirish and net 
comfort? This poor Mrs. Dale!" 

Tt\e Archbold could have boxed his ear@^ “Dear 
boy," she murmured tenderly, “you teach* us aU our 
duty." She visited the tanked ^ne, found her in a 
c jd d r oom after it, shivering like ague, and her teeth 
jjp^ering. Mrs. Archbd'd had her to the fire, and 
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got her warm "clothes, and a pint* 0 / wine, and jpro- 
bably saved her life and her child^a — fof love of a 
young man. * * , 

Why I ^ink Mrs. Dale would otherwise have left 
this shifting scene, Mrs! CaMy, the last woman in her 
condition they tanked and nien turned into a flagged 
cell that only wanted one frog of a grotto, was found 
soon after moribund; on which they bundled her out 
of the asylum to die. • She did die next day, at home, 
but murdered by the asylum; and they toli the Com- 
missioners she tlirough her friends taking her 

away from the asylum too soon. The Commissioners 
had nothing to do but believe this, and did believe it. 
Inspectors, •who visit a temple of darkness, lies, cun- 
ning, and hypocrisy, four times a year, know mighty 
little of what goes on there the odd three hundred and 
sixty-one* days, five hours, forty-eight minutes, anS 
fifty* seven seconds.** 

“Now, Alfred,” said Mrs. Archbold, “I can’t be 
everywhere, or know everything; so you come to tne* 
when anything grieves you; ^nd 4et me be tfte agent 
of your humanity.” • 

She said this so channingly ho w^i^ surprised into 
kissing her fair hand; then blushed, and thanked her 
*warmly. Thus she established a chain between them. 
When he let too long elapse without appealing to her, 
she would ask his advice about the welfare of this or 
that patient; and so she cajoled him by Ihe two foibles 
she* ha^ tdiscerned in him — bis vanity and Jiis hu- 
manity.- • 

Besides Alfred, |here were two patients in Drayton* 

* Arithmetic o^my boyhood. 1 bear the world revolver sqme luinutea 
quicker now. • 
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Ho^se who had'nevcT been insane-, a young man, and 
an old wolnan; of whom anon. There were also three 
ladies 0 and one gentleman, who had been deranged, 
but had recovered years ago. This little incident, 
Recovery, is followed in, a public asylum by instant 
discharge; but, in a private one. Money, not Sanity, 
is apt to settlf. the question of ogress. The gentleman’s 
case was scarce credible in the nineteenth century: 
years ago, being undeniably tracked, he had done 
what Dr. Wycherley told Alfred was a sure sign of 
sanity; i.e he had declared himp'T insane; and had 
even been so reasonable as to sign his own order and 
certificates, and so imprison himself illegally, but with 
perfect ease; no remonstrance against tint illegality 
from the guardians of the law I When ho got what 
plain men call sane, ho naturally wanted to be free, 
and' happening to remember he alone had ^gned the 
order of imprisonment, and the imaginary doctor’s cer- 
tificates, he claimed his discharge from illegal confine- 
ment. Answer; “First obtain a legal order for your 
discharge.” On this lus signed an order for his dis- 
discharge. “That is not a legal order.” “It is as 
legal as the '^rder on which I am here^” Grknted; 
but, legally or not, the asylum has ijot you; the open 
air has not got you. Possession is ninety-nine points 
of Lunacy law. Die your own illegal prisoner, and 
let your kinsfolk eat your land, and drink your con- 
sols, and bury you in a pauper’s shroud. All that 
Alfreclt could do for Ahese victims was to promise to 
try and get them out some day, D.V. But there was 
a weak-minded youth, Francis Beverley, who had the 
hojUl^r to be under the protection of the Lord Ohan- 
| || ^ Now a lunatic o» a Softy protected by that 
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functionary is literally a lamb protected ^by a wolf, 
and that wplf ex officio the crdel^st, cunningest old 
manglej and fleecer of innocents ^ in Christendom. 
Chancery l^inatics are the richest class, yet numbers of 
them are flung among paupci/and even criminal lunatics, 
at a few pounds a year, while their committees bag 
four-fifths of the money that has been assigned to keep 
the patient in comfort. 

Unfortunately the* protection of th<3 Chancellor ex- 
tends to Life and Eeason, as well as Fleecft; with the 
following result: ^ 

In public asylums about forty per cent are said^to 
bo cured. 

In private ones twenty-five per cent at least; most 
of them poorish. 

Of Cliancery Lunatics not five per cent. , 

Finally, one-third of all the Chancery Lunatics do 
every sij: years exchange the living tombs they are 
fleeced Jind bullied in for dead tombs, where they rest; 
and go from the sham protection of the Loiji Chan-* 
cellor of England to the real ja-oteition of their Creator 
and their Judge. • 

hose* statistics have been long heioro the world, 
^and are dead figures to the Skimmer of things, but 
tell a dark tale to tlic IjLeader of things: so dark, that 
I pray Heaven to protect me, and all other weak in- 
offensive persons, from the protection, of my Lord 
Chanceyor in this kind. 

•Beveriey was so unfortunate* as to exist before the 
date of the above petition; and suffered the con-, 
sequences. • • 

He was aq aristocrat by birth, noble on both sides 
of his house, and, unluckily* had money. But for that 
Hard Cask, III. # ^ 
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he would have been a labouring man, and free. My 
Lord Protector committed him with six hundred pounds 
a year jnaintenanc6 money to the care of his committee, 
the Honourable Fynes Beverley. j ' 

Now this corporate, y^t honourable, individual, to 
whom something was committed, and so Chancery Lane 
called him in ' its own sweet French the thing com- 
mitted, was a gentleman of birth, breeding, and in- 
telligence. He undertook to take care of his simple 
cousin: and' what he did take care of was himself. 

» j 

* The Sub-letting Swindle. 

1. The Honourable Fynes Beverley, Awglo-French 
committee, or crown tenant, sub-let soft Francis for 
800/. a year, pocketed 300/., and washed his hands of 
Frank. 

2. Mr. Heselden, the sub-tenant, , sub-let the Softy 
of high degree for 150/., pocketed the surplus, and 
washed his hands of him. 

3. The 150/. man sub-let him to Dr. Wolf at 60/. a 

year, pouched tba surplus, and washed his hands of 
him. ^ 

And now what on earth w^as left for poor Dr, Wolf 
to do? Could he sub-embezzle a Highlander’s breeks? 
Could he subtract more than licr skin from off the 
singed cat? Could he peel the core of a rotten apple? 
Could he pare a grated cheese rind? Could he flay a 
skinned flint? Could he fleece a hog just after Satan 
had shaved it as clean as a bantam’s egg? « 

Let no man dare to limit geniiis; least of all the 
genius of extortion. 

Dr. Wolf screwed comparatively more out of young 
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Frank than Jid any of the preceding screws. . He 
turned him into a servant of all work and half starved 
him; money profit, 45/. out of the 60/., ox three- 
fourths* whereas the others had or\^f bagged one-half. • 
But by this means he got a gpod servant without wages, 
and on half a servant’s food, clearing 22/. and 12/. in 
these two items. • 

Victim of our great national vice and foible Vica- 
riousness, this scion .of a noble house, protected in 
tlieory by the Crown, vicariouly sub-protceted by the 
Chancellor, sub-vmriously sub-sham-prfitected by his 
kill, was really flung unprotected into the fleece marklBt, 
and might be seen — at the end of the long chain of 
subs, pros yi vices, locos, shams, shuffles, swindles, and 
lies — shaking the carpets, making the beds, carrying 
the water, sweeping the rooms, and scouring the sordid 
vessels, *of thirty patients in Drayton House, not one 
of whom was his %[[ual either in birth or wealth; and 
of four menials, who were all his masters and hard 
ones. His work was always doing, never done. Hep 
was not the least mad nor bad, •but merely ?)f feeble 
intellect all round. Fifty thousand •gentlemen’s fami- 
lies ^ould have been glad of him at ’30!)/. a year, and 
made a son and a brotlier of him. 6ut he was under 
* the protection of the Lord Chancellor. Thin, half- 
starved, threadbare, out at elbows, the universal butt, 
scoffed at by the very lunatics, and especially ill treated 
by the attendants whose work he did*gi*atis, he was 
sworn jeered, insulted, cuffed and evenjkicked, 
every day of his hard, hard life. And yet he was a 
gentleman, thougli,a soft^one; his hands, his features, 
his carriage, his address, had all an indefinable stamp 
of race. How had it outlived such crushing, degrading 

• 5 * 
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usago? I don’t know, liow docs a daisy survive the 
iron roller?' Alfred soon found him out, and, to every- 
body’s amazement,’ especially Frank’s, remonstrated 
* gently but resolutely and eloquently, and soon con- 
vinced the majority, sane and insane, that a creature 
so meek and useful merited especial kindness, not 
cruelty. One ’keeper, The Eobin, alias Tom Wales, 
an ex-prizefightor, was a warm convert to this view. 
Among the maniacs only one heH out, and said con- 
temptuously he couldn’t see it. 

“Well,” said Alfred, “lay a fing r on him after this, 
and I’ll lay a hand on you, and aid your intellectual 
vision.” 

Rooke and Hayes treated remonstrance with open 
and galling contempt. Yet the tide of opinion changed 
S9, they did not care to defy it openly: but they bul- 
lied poor Beverley now and then on the sly, and h(‘ 
never told. He was too inoffensive for this world. 
But one day, as Alfred was sitting with his door ajar, 
'writing a letter of eain^st expostulation to the Com- 
missioners, who had left his first unanswered, he heard 
Hayes at the head of the stairs call roughly “Frank! 
Frank!” 

“Sir,” replied the soft little voice of young Be- 
verley. 

“Come, be quick young shaver.” 

“I’m coming sir,” and up ran Beverley. 

“Here take this tray down stairs.” 

“Yes, sir.” " ‘ 

“Stop, there’s a bit of bread for you.” Ahd Hayes 
chucked him a crust, as one throws it to another man’s 
dog. 

“^Thank you, sir,” smd Mr. Beverley, stooping 
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down far it, *and being habitually • as hungry as a 
ratcatcher's tyke, took an eager bite in thart position. 

“How (fare you eat it there,” s&id Hayes brutally: 
“take ft tc^your own crib: come, mizzle.” And with 
that lent him a conteinptuou| kick behind, which owing 
to his position sent him off his balance flat on the tray*, 
a glass broke under him; poor young Mr. Beverley 
uttered a cry of dismay, for he knew Hayes would not 
own liimself the causg; Hayes cursed him for an awk- 
ward idiot, and the oath went off into a hgwl, for Al- 
fred ran out at ^jm brimful of Mosc;f, and with a 
savage kick in the back and blow on the neck ad- 
ministered simultaneously hurled him headforemost 
down the .stairs. Alighting on the seventh step, he 
turned a somersault, and bounded like a ball on to the 
landing below, and there lay stupifled. Ho picked 
himself •up by slow degrees, and glared round with 
speechless awe anc^ amazement up at the human thun- 
derbolt,* that had shot out on him and sent him flying 
like a feather. lie shook his list, and limped silently 
away all bruises and curses, Jo toll Kooke and concert 
vengeance. Alfred, trembling stijl with ire, took 
Be\^rley,to his room (the boy was as vJiite as a sheet), 
and encouraged him, and made hifii wash properly, 
brushed his hair, dressed him in a decent tweed suit 
he had outgrown, anti taking him under his arm, 
and walking with his own nose haughtily in the 
air, paraded him up and down the asylum, to show 
them /flj the best man in the l^ouse respected the poor 
soft genfleman. Ah what a grand thing it is to be 
young! Beverley flung to his protector too much likd 
a girl, but walked graceftlly and kept step, and every 
now and thed looked up at*Alfrod with a loving adora- 
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tion, that was sv.re6t yet sad to see. Alfred marched 
him ‘to Mrs* ArchbokL, and told his tale* for he knew 
Hayes would misrepresent it, and get him into trouble. 
She smiled on the pair; gently deplored her favourite’s 
impetuosity, entreated hinj not to go fighting with that 
groat monster Hooke, and charmed him by saying, 
“Well, and Frank is a gentleman, when he is dressed 
like one.” 

“Isn’t he,” said Alfred eagerjy. “And whose fault 
is it he is , not always dressed like one? Whose fault 
that here’s an carl’s nephew Boots .yx Hell?” 

“Not yours, Alfred, nor mine,” was the honeyed 
reply. 

, In vain did Mr. Hayes prefer his complaint to Ur. 
Wolf. The Archbold had been before him, and the 
answer was, “Served you right.” 

* These and many other good deeds did Allred Har- 
die in Drayton House. But, as ^lie days rolled on, 
and no answer came from the Commissioners, his own 
,anxiety, grief, and dismay, left him less and less abb', 
to sympathise with < the,, niaterial but smaller wrongs 
around him. He^became silent, dejected. 

At last he jainc to Mrs. Archbold, and said st^^rnly 
his letters to the Commissioners were intercepted. 

“I can’t believe that,” she said. “It is against 
the law.” 

So it was: but law and custom are two. 

“I am surer of it,” said he; “and may the eternal 
curse of Heaven light on the cowardly traitor i^nd mis- 
creant who has done it.” And he stalked" gloomily 
away. ^ 

When he left her, she sighed at this imprecation 
from his lips; but did not repent. “I tv/wV part with 
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him/’ she said* despairingly; *‘and,«if J did not stop his 
poor dear letters, Wolf would and the amorous cro- 
codile shed* a tear, and persisted in her double-faced 
course.* ^ » • 

By-and-by, when ^he sjw him getting thinner and 
paler, and his bright face downcast and inexpressibly 
sad, she shared his misery; ay, shed saalding tears for 
him; yet could not give him up; for her will was as 
strong as the rest of ^er was supple: and hers was hot 
love, but not true love like Julia’s. ^ 

Perhaps a very subtle observer seeiifg this man and 
woman wax pale and spiritless together in one house, 
might have divined her secret. Dr. Wolf then was no 
such observer, for she made him believe she had a 
rising penchant for him. He really had a strong one 
for her.^ 

While Alfred’s visible misery pulled at her heart- 
strings,, and sometimes irritated, sometimes melted her, 
came curious complications; one of which requires 
preface. , 

Mrs. Dodd then was not* the* wife to trust blindly 
wlnjre her poor husband was concerhec^ she bribed so 
well thal a kceperess in David’s first asylum told her 
David had been harshly used by an attendant. She 
instantly got Eve Dodd to take him away; and transfer 
him to a small asylum nearer London, and kept by a 
Mrs. Ellis. “Women are not cruel to, men,” said the 
sagacious Lucy Dodd. 

Butf alas! if women are not cruel where comes 
in and mimics that wider sentiment, Humanity, women 
are deadly economical. Largely gifted with that house- 
hold virtue, Mrs. Ellis kept too few servants, and, sure 
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consequence in a madhouse, too many^ strait-jackets, 
liobblos, muffs, leg-locks, body-belts, &c. &c. Hence 
half her patients \vere frequently kept out of harm’s 
way by‘ cruel restraints administered not out o£ hearty 
cruelty, but female parsimony. Mrs. and Miss Dodd 
invaded the house one day when the fair economist 
was out, and ^ound seven patients .out of the twelve 
kept out of the mischief thus: one in a restraint chair, 
two hobbled like asses, two chained like dogs, and two 
in strait- waistcoats, and fastened to beds by webbing 
and straps; aiqongst the latter David, though quiet as 
a lamb. 

Mrs. Dodd cried over him as if her heart v:ould 
break, and made Miss Dodd shift him to a large asy- 
lum, where I believe he was very well used. But here 
those dreadful newspapers interfered; a prying into 
sT^^eet secluded spots. They diversified Mrs.> Dodd’s 
breakfast by informing her that the doctor of this 
asylum had just killed a patient; the mode of execution 
bloodless and sure, as became fair science. It was a 
man between sixty and seventy; an age at which the 
heart can seldom stand very much shocking, or lower- 
ing, especially ^whero the brain is diseased. ^ So they 
placed him in a s^iowcr-bath, narrow enough to impede 
respiration, without the falling water, which of necessity 
drives out air. In short, a vertical box with holes all 
round the top. 

Here the dgetor ordered him a cold shower-bath of 
unparalleled duration; half an hour. To bo followed 
by an ^unprecedented Jose of tartar cmetig.* ^ This 
double-barrelled order given, the doctor went away. 
(Formula.) 

The water was down to forty-five degrees Fahren- 
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heit. Half art hour’s shower-batb at that temperature 
in a roomy bath would kill the youpgest and strongest 
man in her •Majesty’s dominions. • 

Fort ci^lit-and-twcuty mortal mirwitcs the poor old ^ 
mail stood in this vertical coffin under this cold cas- 
cade. Six hundred gallons *of icy water were in that 
his last hour, his* last half-hour, disclmrged upon his 
devoted head and doomed body. 

He had to be he^ed away from this death-torrent 
ho had walked into in high spiiits, poor scyil. 

Even this chaj^gc awakened no misgivings, no re- 
morse, though you or I, or any man or woman picked 
at hazaid out of the sticets, would at once have seen 
that he was dying, he was duly dosed by the fire with 
four spoonfuls of antimonial tincture — to make sicker. 
But oven the “Destuictivc Art of Healing” cannot slay 
the slaiift ’riic old man cheated the emetic, for, befofe 
it could hurt him, Jie died of the bath; and his body 
told its hwu sad tale; to use the words of a medical 
eyewitness, it was “a pikci: or alabaster.” The, 
death-torrent had driven* the wimple circulation from 
the surface.* ^ 

Mrs l^odd was teirified, and, in spite of Sampson’s 
assurance that this was the asylum 6f all others they 


• This mode of execution Ts well known In the United States. They 
scttlo refractory pns<incr8 with it peiiodically. But halt nn hour is not 
needed; twenty minutes will do the trick 11 arper's ^Weekly , a year or 
two ago, contained an adniiiablo woudeut of a negro's execution by water. 
In this remarkable picture jou see the poor darkie seated powerless, 
howling anti pantfug Ins life awiy under ^he deadly cascade ^nd there 
stands thft sfohd turnkey, erect, formal, stiff as a ramrod, pulling the 
deadly string with a sort of drill exercise air , and no more toiupuuction* 
nor reflection, than if he iftniself w»8 a machine constructed to pull strings 
or tuggers on his own string being pulled by butchci or fool A picture 
well studied, and A worth study. , 
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would not settle another jiatient in until the matter 
should have blown over, got Eve Dodd to write to 
Dr. Wplf, and offer 300/. a year if he would take 
David at once, anfl treat him with especial considera- 
tion. 

He showed this letter triumphantly to Mrs. Arch- 
bold, and she, blinded for a moment by feeling, dis- 
suaded him from receiving Captain Dodd. He stared 
at her. “What, turn away a couple of thousand 
pounds?” . 

“But they will come to visit him; and perhaps see 

himr 

“Oh, that can be managed. You must be on your 
guard: and I’ll warn Hooke. I can’t turn away money 
on a chance.” 

One day Alfred found himself locked into his room. 
This was unusual: for, though they called him “’a lunatic- 
in words, they called him sane by all their acts. lie 
half suspected that the Commissioners were in the 
house. 

Had he known ^ who really was in the house, he 
would have beaten himself to pieces against the door. 

At dinner there was a new patient, very mild and 
silent, with a beautiful large brown eye, like som(i 
gentle animal’s. 

Alfred was very much strtick with this eye, and 
contrived to say a kind word to him after dinner. 
Finding himself addressed by a gentleman, the new 
comer ,jiandled his forelock, and made a segi ^scrape, 
and announced himself as William Thompson j be added 
with simple pride, “Able Seaman*,” then, touching his 
forelock again, “Just come aboard, your honour.” 
After this, which came off glibly, he wad anything but 
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communicative. However, Alfred* contrived to extract 
from him that lie was rather glad to leave his last 
ship, on account of having been Constantly \mpeded 
there ill his duties by a set of Jabbers, that clung 
round him and kept Ifim oy deck whenever tlie first 
lieutenant ordered him into the top. 

The very nexT: day, pacing sadly «tho dull gravel 
of his prison yard, Alfred heard a row, and there was 
the able seaman struggling with the Robin and two 
other keepers: he wanted to go to his duties in the 
foretop: to wit tke fork of a high ehn*tree in the 
court-yard. Alfred had half a mind not to interfere. 
“Who cares for mij misery?” he said. But his better 
nature prevailed, and he told the Robin he was sure 
going up imaginary rigging^ would do Thompson more 
good than harm. 

On this the men reluctantly gave him a trial, and 
lie went up the *tree with wonderful strength and 
agility, but evident caution. Still Alfred quaked when 
lie crossed his thighs tight over a limb of the tree fortji 
feet from earth, and went, carefully and Minutely 
through the whole process of furling imaginary sails. 
Ho\fevcr^ he came down manifestly toothed by the 
performance, and, singular phenomenon, he was quite 
cool; and it was the spectators on deck who perspired. 

“And what a pl(3a5ant voice he has,” said Alfred; 
“it quite charms my ear: it is not like a mad voice. 
It is like — Tm mad myself.” 

• “An^ he has got a fiddlq, and plays i^ like a 
hangel^ by all accounts,” said the Robin; “only he 
won’t touch it but, when he has a mind.” * 

At night Alfred dreamed he heard Julia’s sweet, 
mellow voice ‘speaking to him; and he looked, and lo! 
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it was tlie able seaman. He could sleep no more, but 
lay sigliingT 

Ero^ tlio able seaman had been there three days, 
Mrs. Dodd came unexpectedly to see him:, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty Alfred was smuggled out of 
the way. Mrs. Archbold saw by her loving anxiety 
these visits weald be frequent, and unless Alfred was 
kept constantly locked up, which was repugnant to 
her, tliey would meet some day. She knew there are 
men who ply the trade of spies, and where to find 
them; she set one of them to watchiMrs. Dodd’s house, 
and learn her habits, in hopes of getting some clue as 
to when she might be expected. 

Now it so happened that looking for one thing she 
found another which gave her great hopes and courage. 
And then the sight of Alfrws misery tried her patience, 
ahd then he was beginning half to suspect her of stop- 
ping his letters. Passion, impatience, pity, and cal- 
culation, all drove her the same road, and led to an 
extraordinary scene, so impregnated with the genius 
of the madhouse — pv place where the passions run out 
to the very end o^ their tether — that I feel little able 
to describe it; <1 v/ill try and indicate it. 

One fine Sunday afternoon then she asked Alfred 
languidly would he like to walk in the country. 

“Would I like? Ah, don’t trifle with a prisoner,” 
said he sorrowfully. 

She shook ’her head. “No, no, it will not bo a 
happy walk; Rooke, ^ho hates you, is to follow »us 
with that terrible mastiff, to pull you down if you try 
io escape, I could not get Dr. Wolf to consent on any 
other terms; Alfred, let us give up the idea. I fear 
yoijli^,- rashness.” 
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“No, no, I* won’t try to escape— from you. I Jiave 
not seen a blade of grass tins six months.” * 

The accomplished dissembler liesitated, yielded. 
They ^ass«d through the yard aijd* out at the back 
door, which Alfred had so pften looked wistfully at; 
and by-and-by reached a delicious pasture; a light 
golden haze streamed across it; Nature never seemed 
so sweet, so divine, to Alfred before; the sun as bright 
as midsummer, though not the least hot, the air fresh, 
yet genial , and perfumed with Liberty and 4he smaller 
howers of earth; iJeauty glided rustling by his side, 
and dark eyes subdued their native fire into softness 
Avhenever they turned on him; and scarce fifty yards 
in the rear hung a bully and a mastiff ready to tear 
him down if he should break away from beauty’s light 
hand, that rested so timidly on his. He was young, 
and stouVhearted, and relished his peep of liberty and 
nature, tliough blotted by Vulcan and Hooke. He 
chatted to Mrs. Archbold in good spirits. She answered 
briefly, and listlessly. ^ • 

At last she stopped under af young clie5nut-troe 
as if overcome with a sudden refleotion, and turning 
half •away from him leaned her head #ad hand upon 
a bough and siglied. The attitude was pensive and 
* womanly. He asked her . with innocent concern what 
was the matter; then* faintly should he take her 
home. All her answer was to press his hand with 
iiers that was disengaged, and, instead* of sighing, to 
cry. *• • ^ , 

The hovice in woman’s wiles set himself to com- 
fort her — in vain,* to question her — in vain at first, 
but by degrees she allowed him to learn that it was 
for him she mourned; and* so they proceeded on the 
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old, old plan, the Inan extorting from the woman bit 
by bit jubt 80 much as she wanted all along to 
say, and would h&vQ poured in a stream' if let quite 
alone. ' 

He drew from his distresse'd friend that Dr. Wolf 
for reasons of his own had made special inquiries 
about the Dodds: that she had fortunately or unfor- 
tunately heard of this, and had questioned the person 
employed, hoping to hear something that might com- 
fort Alfred/ “Instead of that,’' said she, “I find Miss 
Dodd is like tnost girls; out of si^dit is out of mind 
with her.” 

“What do you mean?” said Alfred, trembling 
suddenly. 

“Do not ask me. What a weak fool I was to let 
you see I was unhappy for you.” 

“The tinith is the truth,” gasped Alfred: “tell me 
at once.” 

“Must I? 1 am afraid you will hate me; for I 
-should hate any one who told me yoiir faults. W’^ell, 
then — ’^if I must Mi^s Dodd has a beau.” 

“It is a lie!” cried Alfred furiously. 

“I wish it *vas. But she has two in fact, boih of 
them clergymen: however, one seems the favourite; at 
least they are engaged to be married; it is Mr. Hurd, 
the curate of the parish she lives in. By what I hear 
she is one of the religious ones: so perhaps that has 
brought the pair to an understanding.” 

At , these words a cold sickness rushed ^all over 
Alfred, beginning at his heart He stood tiirhite and 
stupified a moment: then, in the anguish of his heart, 
broke out into a great and terrible cry: it was like a 
young lion wounded with a poisoned shaft 
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Then he \/as silent, and stood 8to«k still, like ^etri* 
fled despair. , • 

Mrs. ArShbold was prepared fof an outburst: but 
not of tlhis jiind. His anguish was somnlike a woman’s 
that it staggered her. “Iler^good and bad angels j to 
use an expressive tliough somewhat too poetical phrase, 
battled for her. She had an impulse toearn his- grati- 
tude for life, to let him out of the asylum ere Julia 
should be Mrs. Hurd, and even liberty romc too late 
for true love. She looked again at the statue of grief 
by lier side: and Wirst out crying in earnest. 

This was unfortunate. Shallow pity exuding in 
salt water leaves not enough behind to gush forth in 
good deeds. 

She only tried to undo her own work in part; to 
comfort him a little with common-places: she told him 
in a soothing whisper there were other women in tBe 
world besides this inconstant girl, others who could 
love him as he deserved. 

He made no answer to all she could say, but just;, 
waved his hand once impatiently. Petty ccaisolation 
seemed to sting him. • 

Then. she began to feel impatient, •angiy. “How 
he clings to that fickle girl,” she s&d. “I might as 
• well make love to a stone.” 

Then they stood both of them apart in sombre 
silence a while. 

Her mood changed; she moved noiselessly towards 
him, Sud, standing half behipd him, laid her hand 
softly oif his shoulder, and poured hot passion in his 
ear. “Alfred,” sh^ murmured, “we are both unhappy* 
let us comfort one anotfier. I had pity on you at 
Silverton Hoflse, I pity yon now; pity vie a little in 
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turn; take me ofit of this dreadful house, out of this 
revolting life, and: let me be with you. Let mo be 
your housekeeper, your servant, your slave. This news 
that has shocked you so has torn tlm veil from my 
I thought I had coded my love dovui to friend- 
ship and tender esteem; but no, now I see yon as 
unhappy as mj^self, now I can speak and wrong no 
one, I own I — oh Alfred my heart bums for you, 
bleeds for you, yearns for you, sickens for you, dies for 
you.” 

“Oh, huslil hush! Mrs. Archboid. You are say- 
ing things you will blush for the next moment.” 

“I blush now, but cannot hush; I have gone too 
far. And your happiness as well as mine is at stake. 
No young girl can understand or value such a man as 
you are; but I, like you, have suffered; I, like you, 
am constant; I like you, am warm and tender; at my 
age a woman’s love is bliss to him who can gain it; 
and I love you wdtli all my soul, Alfred; I worship the 
ground you walk on, my swey^t, sweet boy. Say you 
the word, dearest, and I will bribe the servants, and get 
the keys, and sa<Lriiic6 my profession for ever to give 
you liberty (sefi how sweet the open face of nature is, 
sweeter than anything on earth, but love); and all I 
ask is a little, little of your heart in return. Give me a 
chance to make you mine for ever; and, if I fail, treat 
me as 1 shall deserve; desert me at once; and then 
ril never reproach you; I’ll only die for you; as I 
have lived for you everc since I first saw your heavenly 
face.” 

The passionate woman paused a^ last, but her hot 
cheek and heaving bosom and tender convulsive hand 
prolonged the pleading. 
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J am afiaid few men of her cwa age would have 
resisted her, for voice and speech and all* were burn- 
ing, melting, and winning: and then, so reasonable, 
lads; slfo d^d not stipulate for constancy. 

But Afred turned round to her blushing and sor- 
rowful. “For bhamc!” ho said; “this is not love: you 
abuse that sacred woid. Indeed, if you had ever really 
loved, you would have pitied me and Julia long ago, 
and respected our love; and saved us by giving me 
my freedom long ago. 1 am not a fool: do you think 
I don’t know that^ou are my jailer, and the cuuniHg** 
est and most dangerous of them all?” 

“You ungrateful wretch,” she sobbed. 

“No; I am not ungrateful either,” said he, more 
gently. “You liave always come between me and that 
kind of torture which most terrifies vulgar souls; and 
[ thank ^ou for it Only, if you had also pitied the 
deeper anguish of jiy heart, I should thank you more 
still. As it is, I forgive you for the share you have 
liad in blasting my happiness for life; and nobody shall^ 
ever know what you havfi been nyid enough m an un- 
guarded moment to say; but for pity’s sake talk no 
morcp of l^ve, to mock my misery.” # 

Mrs. Archbold was white with •ire long before 
•he had done this sentence. “You insolent creature,” 
'^aid she; “you spurn •my love; you shall feel my 
liate.” 

“So I conclude,” said he, coldly; '“such love as 
yours is^hard by hate.” 

“It. is,” said she, “and I loiow how I’ll Sombine 
the two. To-day I loved you, and you spumed mef 
ere long you shall love nfe and I’ll despise you; and 
not spurn jroit” 

Hard Cash. Ill • 


6 
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“I imde^fitand you,” said -alfred, feeling 

rather uneasy. 

“What,” said she, “don't you see liow the superior 
mind can fascinate the inferior? Look at Fiank Be 
v^rley; how he follows you aoout and fawns on you, 
like a little dog.” 

“I prefer Lis sort of affection to yours.” 

“A gentleman and a man would have kept that 
to himself; but you are neither one nor the other, or 
you would have taken ray offer, and then run away 
irom me the next day, you foes*. ^ betrays 
a woman; ho doesn’t insult her. Ah, you admire 
Frank’s affection; well, you shall imitate it. You 
couldn’t love me like a man; you shall love me like a 
dog.” 

“How will you manage that, pray?” he inquired 
i^ith a sneer. 

“I’ll drive you mad.” 

She hissed this fiendish threat out between hei 
, white teeth. 

“Aj, sir,” she srid, “hitherto your reason has only 
encountered men^ You shall see now what an insulted 


woman can doi A lunatic you shall be ere Jong, and 
then I’ll make you love me, dote on me, follow me 
about for a smile: and then I’ll leave off hating you, 
love you once more, hut not the way I did five 
vjltanates ago.” 

^ r At this fuiious threat Alfred ground his teeth, and 


said: “Then I give yop my honour that the i](i6ment I 
see my reason the least shaken, I’ll kill you: and so 


save myself from the degradation pf being your lover 
on any terms.” 


“Thl^en your own sex with that,” said the 
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Arclibold, coiltemptuously; ‘‘you*may kill me when- 
ever you like*, and the sooner the better*. Only, if 
you don’t do it very quickly, you shall be my pro- 
perty, fUy Jbraiii-sick, love-sick, slavtf.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

After a defiance so bitter and deadly, Alfred natu- 
rally drew away from his inamorata. But she, boilin]^ 
with love and hate, said bitterly, “We need not take 
Mr. Hooke into our secrets. Come, sir, your arm!’’ 

He stuck it out ungraciously, and averted his head 5 
she took it, suppressed with difficulty a petty desire to 
pinch, and so walked by his side*, he was as much at 
his eas^ as if promenading jungles with a panthdr. 
She felt him qui^^r with repugnance under her soft 
band; and prolonged the irritating contact. She 
walked very slowly, and told him with much meaning: 
she was Waiting for a si^al.^ “a’iH then,” fiaid she, 
“wo will keep one another company biting the word 
witlf her ieeth as it went out • 

By-and-by a window was openeft in the asylum, 
and a table-cloth hung out. Mrs. Arclibold pointed it 
out to Alfred; he staVed at it; and after that she 
walked him rapidly home in silence. But, as soon as 
the door was double-locked on him, •she whispered 
triumj^antly in his ear: ^ ^ 

“Yoift* mother-in-law was expected to-day; that 
signal was to let nje know she was gone.” * 

“My mother-in-law!”* cried the young man, and 
tried ill vain 'to conceal his surprise and agitation. 

• 6 * 
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“Ay; your motllfer-in-law, that shall ^ever be: Mrs. 
Docrd,” • 

“Mrs. Dodd h^e!” said Alfred, claspirfg his hands. 
Then he reflecteci, ^and said coolly: “It is/al^; what 
should she come here for^” * 

“To see your father-in-law.” 

“My fathe^in-law? What, is Be here, too?” said 
Alfred, with an incredulous sneer. 

“Yes, the raving maniac that calls himself Thomp- 
son, and ijiat you took to from the first: he is your 
precious father-in-law — that shall Aiever be.” 

Alfred was now utterly amazed, and bewildered. 
Mrs. Arehbold eyed him in silent scorn. 

“Poor man,” said he, at last; and hung his head 
sorrowfully. “No wonder then his voice went so to 
my heart. IIow strange it all is? and how will it all 
ehd?” • 

“In your being a madman instead of an insolent 
fool,” hissed the viper. 

, At this moment Beverley appeared at the end of 
the yard. Mrs. Arahbojd wiii&tled him to her like a 
dog. ' Ho came yunning zealously. “Who was that 
called while I#^as out?” she inquired. • • 

“A polite latly, madam: she said sir to me, and 
thanked me ” • 

“That sounds like Mrs. DoHd,” said the Archbold, 
quietly. 

“Ah, but,'' continued Frank, “there was another 
with her: a beautiful ypung lady; oh, so beautiful!* 
“Miss Julia Dodd,”- said the Archbold gAmly. 

* Alfred panted, and his eyes rovjid wildly in search 
of a way to escape an4 follow her; she could not be 
far off. 
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‘‘Anybotly'elso, Frank?” inquited Mrs. Archb 9 ld, 
“No more ladies, madam; but there a young 
gentleman «Bl in black; I think he’ was a clergyman; 
or a butler-!' , • 

“Ah, that was her Lusbapd that is to be; that was 
Mr. Hurd. She can go nowhere without him, not even 
to see her old beau.” * 

At these words, eveiy one of them an adder, Al- 
fred turned on her furiously, and his long arm shot 
out of its own accord, and the fingers opened like aq 
eagle’s claw. Sh^ saw, and understood, but never 
blenched. Her vindictive eye met his dilating flashing 
orbs unflinchingly. 

“You pass for a woman,” he said, “and 1 am too 
wretched for anger.” Ho turned from her with a deep 
convulsive sob, and, almost staggering, leaned his brow 
against tl^ie wall of the house. 

She had done yhat no man had as yet succeeded 
in; she had broken his spirit. And here a man would 
have left him alone. But the rejected beauty put her* 
lips to his car, and whispered mtoHhera: “ThiS is only 
the beginning” Then she left him,* and went to his 
room* and •stoic all his paper, and ponsf and ink, and 
his very Aristotle. He was to have no occupation 
*iiow, except to brood, and brood, and brood. 

As for Alfred, he sat down upon a bench in the 
yard, a broken man; up to this moment he had hoped 
his Julia was as constant as himself. But no; either 
she* hid. heard he was mad, and with the universal 
credulity had believed it, or perhaps not hearing from^ 
him at all, believed Jierself forsaken; and was consoling 
herself with a clergyman. Jealousy did not as yet 
infuriate Alfred. Its first effect resembled that of a 
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lioavy blow. Little ‘'Beverley found him actually sick, 
and ran to the Robin. The ex-prizefighter brought 
him a tihimbleful of brandy: but he would*" not take it. 
“Ah no, my frieh^s,” he said, “that cannot chro mo; 
it is not my stomach;^ it is my heart. Broken! 
broken!” 

The Robin retired muttering. Little Beverley 
kneeled down beside him, and kissed his hand with a 
devotion that savoured of the canine. Yet it was 
tender, and the sinking heart clung to it. “Oh, 
I'rank!” he cried, “my Julia believes mo mad, or 
tliinks me false, or something, and she will marry 
another before I can get out to tell her all I have 
endured was for loving her. What shall I do? 
God protect my reason! What will become of me?” 

He moaned, and young Frank sorrowed over him, 
tiB the harsh voice of Rooke summoned him to some 
menial duty. This discharged, he Qame running back ; 
and sat on the bench beside his crushed benefactor 
•without saying a word. At last ho delivered this 
sapient Apeech: “I sec. , You want to got out of this 
place.” • 

Alfred only^ sighed hopelessly. • • 

“TbeU 1 must try and get you out,” said Frank. 
Alfred shook his head. 

“Just let me think,” said iVank, solemnly; and he 
sat silent looking like a young owl: for thinking soon 
puzzled hini) 'and elicited his intellectual weakness; 
wberea^ in a groove of duties he could go as sifioothly 
as half the world, and but for his official,' officious, 
'Protector, might just as well havorbeen Boots at the 
Swan, as Boots and Chambermaid at tlie Wolf. 
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So now force and cunning had declaved waif on 
Alfred,' and feebleness in person enlisted in his defence. 
His adi^rs^y lost no time; that afternoon Koolke told , 
him he was henceforth ^o occupy a Souble-bedded room 
with another patient. 

^‘If ho should bo violent in the middle of the night, 
sing out, and we will come, if we hear you,” said the 
keeper with a malicious smile. 

The patient turned out to bo the aljlo seaman. 
Here Mrs. Archboid aimed a double stroke; to shSfife^ 
Alfred’s nerves, and show him how very mad his 
proposed fatherdn-law was. She thought that,, if he 
could once be forced to realise this, it might reconcile 
him to not marrying the daughter. 

The first night David did get up and paraded an 
imaginai^ deck for four mortal hours. Alfred’s sledp 
was broken; but liQ said nothing; and David turned in 
again, his watch completed. 

Not a day passed now but a blow was struck. Nbr^ 
was the victim passive; debarred «vri ting mat<ftials, he 
cut the rims off several copies of# the Times., and 
secrtfted diem: then catching sight of «ome ink -blots 
on the back of Frank’s clothes-bru^ , scraped them 
•carefully off, melted them in a very little water, and 
with a toothpick scravfled his wrongs to the Commis- 
sioners; he rolled the slips rotunds a half-crown, and 
wrote outside, “Good Christian, keep this half-crown, 
and tdka the writing to the Lunacy Commissioners at 
Whitehall, for pity’s sake.” This done, he watched, 
and, when nobodj; was looking, flung his letter, sd 
weighted, over the gates: Tie heard it fall on the public 
road. • 
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Another day 'he' secreted a spoonful of black cur- 
rant preserve, diluted it with a little water, and wrote 
a letter^ and throT^* it into the road as before: another 
day, hearing the 'Ilpbin express disgust at t])ie Asage to 
which he was now subjecj^od, lie drew him apart, and 
offered him a liundred pounds to get him out. Now 
the ex-prizefighter was rather a tender-hearted fellow, 
and a great detester of foul play. What he saw made 
him now side heartily with Alfred; and all he wanted 
was to be indemnified for his risk. 

He looked down and said, “Yoiif‘see, sir, I have a 
wife and child to tliiiik of.” 

Alfred offered him a hundred pounds. 

“That is more than enough, sir,” said the Kobin; 
“but you see 1 can’t do it alone. I must have a pal 
in ii Could you afford as much to Garrett? He is the 
likeliest; I’ve heard him say as much as thal he was 
sick of the business.” 

Alfred jumped at the proposal : he would give them 
.a hundred apiece. 

“I’ll ‘sound him,”<said the Kobin; “don’t you speak 
to him, whateven Ho might blow tlie gaff. 1 must 
begin by maWng him drunk: then he’ll tell mt bis 
real mind.” 

One fine morning the house was made much cleaner * 
th^ usual; the rotatory chair, in which they used to 
spin a maniac like a teetotum, the restraint chairs, and 
all the paraphernalia, were sent into the stable, and so 
dispose^ that, even if, found, they would look like 
things scorned and dismissed from service: for Wolf, 
baind you, professed the non-restraipt system. 

Alfred asked what was up, and found all this was 
in preparation for the quarterly visit of the Commis- 
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sioners; a visit intended to be a stlrprise; but Drayton 
House always knew when they were coming, and the 
very names* of the two thunderbolts that thought to 
8urj)ri8^ th^m. ^ • 

Mrs. Archbold communic9,ted her knowledge in oflP- 
hand terms. “It is only two old women; Bartlett and 
Terry.” • * * ' 

The gentlemen thus flatteringly heralded arrived 
next day. One an aged, infirm man, witli a grand 
benevolent head, bald front and silver haSr, and 
gold-headed cane his youth, now a dignified crutch; 
the other an ordinary looking little chap enough: with 
this merit; he was what he looked. They had a long 
interview with Mrs. Archbold first, for fear they should 
cany a naked eye into the asylum; Mr. Bartlett, acting 
on instructions, very soon inquired about Alfred; Mjs. 
Archbold’s face put on friendly concern directly. “I 
am Sony to say iTe is not so well as he was a fort- 
night ago; not nearly so well. We have given him 
walks in the country, too > but I regret to say they didr 
him no real good; he came bacR much exerted, and 
now^he shuns the other patients, which he used not to 
do.” In diort she gave them the impr^ s^ion that Alfred 
^ was a moping melancholiac. 

“Well, I had better see him,” said Mr. Bartlett, 
“just to satisfy the Board.” 

Alfred was accordingly sent for, and asked with an 
indifferent ait how he was. 

He. said he was very well* in health , but* in sore 
distress of mind ^t his letters to the Commissionerjl 
being intercepted by Mrs.* Archbold or Dr. Wolf. 

Mrs. Archbold smiled pityingly. Mr. Bartlett caught 
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hei: glance, and concluded this was one of the patient’s 
delusions. ^Formula.) 

Alfred surprised the glances, and saidj “You can 
hardly believe thfe^ because the act is illegal. * But a 
great many illegal acts, ^that Jrou never detect, arc 
done in asylums. However, it is not a question of 
surmise; I sent«fo.ur letters in the rdjgular way since I 
came. Here are their several dates. Pray make a 
note to inquire whether they have reached Whitehall 
or not.” ^ 

‘‘Oh, certainly, to oblige you, said Mr. Bartlett, 
and made the note. 

Mrs. Archbold looked rather discomposed at that. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said Alfred, “since Mrs. 
Archbold has had a private interview, which I see she 
has abused to poison your mind against me, I claim as 
siijaple justice a private interview to disabuse you.” 

“You arc the first patient ever told me to walk 
out of my own drawing-room,” said Mrs. Archbold, 
rising white with ire and apprehension, and sweeping 
out of tte room. 

By this pieces of female petulance she gave the 
enemy a point the game; for, if she had insisted on 
staying, Mr. Bartlett was far too weak to have dis- 
missed her. As it was, ho felt shocked at Alfred’s 
rudeness: and so small a thing as justice did not in 
bis idea counterbalance so great a thing as discourtesy; 
so he listened t5 Alfred’s, tale with the deadly apathy 
of an unwilling hearer. “Pour on: I will enduife,” *as 
poor Lear says. , ^ 

^ As for Dr. Terry, he was pictorial, but null; effete; 
emptied, of brains by all-scooping Time. If he had 
been detained that day at Drayton Housd, and Frank 
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Beverley sent back in his place to* Whitehall, it would 
have mattered little to him, less to the Ration/ and 
nothiiig to itiankind. ^ 

At '1asl> Mr. Bartlett gave Alftefl some hopes he • 
was taking in the truth; ^or he tore a leaf out of 
his memorandum'^book, wrote on it, and passed it to 
Dr. Terry. The ancient took it with a smilO, and 
seemed to make an effort to master it, but failed; it 
dropped simultaneously from his finger and his mind. 

Not a question was put to Alfred; so he was 
to come to an enJ; he withdrew suddenly, and caught 
Mrs. Archbold at the keyhole. “Noble adversary!” 
said he, and stalked away, and hid himself hard by: 
and no sooner did the inspectors come out, and leave 
llie coast clear, than he darted in and looked for the 
paper Mfn. Bartlett had passed to Dr. Terry. , 

Ho found it on the floor; and took it eagerly up; 
and fpll of hope, find expectation, read these words; 

What is the name of the stuff the matron’s 
DOWN IS made of? r SHOUXil^ LIKE TO MrS. 
Bartlett one like it. ^ 

Alfred stood and read this again, <»and again: he 
searched for some hidden symbolicaf meaning in the 
•words. High-minded, and deeply impressed with his 
own wrongs, he could hot conceive >a respectable man, 
paid fifteen hundred a year tq spy out wrongs, being 
so hemrtless hard as' to write^ this dingle comment 
during the earnest recital of q wrong so gigptic as 
his. Po6r Alfred learned this to his cost, that to put 
small men into great places is to create monster#. 
When he had realisedik the bitter truth, he put the 
stony-hearted* paper in ras pocket, crept into the yard. 
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and Bat down, and, for all he could do,*Bcalding tears 
ran ^own his cheeks. 

*‘Hc{inunculi qilfenti sunt!” he sobbed*, homunculi 
quanti sunt!” • ^ ^ 

Presently he saw Dr.^TerrJr come wandering to- 
wards him alone. The Archbold had not deigned to 
make him safe^, senectude had done* that. Alfred, all 
heart-sick as he was, went to the old gentleman out of 
veneration for the outside of his head — which was 
Sha kespearian — and pity for his bodily infirmity; 
""an? offered him an arm. The doetor thanked him 
sweetly, and said, “Pray young man have you any- 
thing to communicate?” 

Then Alfred saw that the ancient man had already 
forgotten his face, and so looking at him with that 
laxe instrument of ofiicial inspection, the naked eye, 
had seen he was sane; and consequently taken him 
for a keeper. 

How swiftly the mind can roam, and from what a 
distance gather the materials of a thought! Plashed 
like lighfhing through Alfred’s mind this line from one 
of his pets, the Greek philosophers: 

« c ^ 

Kai tuvto tati re/^ijg aya&a jtoulv %a xaya. 

“And this is the greatest stroke of art, to turn an 
evil into a good.” 

Now the feebleness ,of this aged Inspector was an 
evil: the thing' then was to turn into a good. Shade 
of Plato, behold liow thy disciple worked thee I. ^Si^r,” 
said he, sinking his Voice mysteriously, “I haVes but I 
a poor man; you won’t say L told you: it’s as 
much as my place is worth.” ’ 

“Confidence, strict confidence,” replied Nestor, 
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going over bea'ten tracks; for he had kept many a ^ueer 
secret with the loyalty which does his profession so 
much honoifr. 

“Then^sir, there’s a young gentleman confined here, , 
who is no more mad thtxil you ^nd I ; and never was mad.” 

“You don’t say so,” 

“That I do, Mr: and they know •they are doing 
wrong, sir: for they stop all his letters to the Commis- 
sioners; and that is unlawful, you know. Would you 
like to take a note of it all, sir?” » 

The old fogia said he thought he should, anST 
groped vaguely for lus note-book: he extracted it at 
last like a loose tooth, fumbled with it, and dropped 
it: Alfred picket it up fuming inwardly. 

The ancient went to write, but his fingers were weak 
and hesitating, and by this time he had half forgotten 
what he was going to say. Alfred’s voice quaverfed 
with impatience; ho fought it down, and offered 
as coolly as he could to write it for him: the offer 
was accepted, and he wrote down in a feigned hand.^ 
very clear, , 9 ^ 

“Drayton House, Oct, 5. A sane patient, Alfred 
Hardio, confined here from interested motives. Has 
written four letters to the Commissioliers, all believed 
• to be intercepted. Communicated to me in confidence 
by an attendant in the* house. Refer to the party him- 
self, and his correspondence ^ith the Commissioners 
from Dr. Wycherley’s: also to Thomas ‘Wales, another 
attenSknt; and to Dr. Wycherjey: also to Dr^ Eskell 
and Mr. Abbott, Commissioners of Lunacy.” 

After this strojro of address Alfred took the first 
opportunity of leaving him, and sent Frank Beverley 
to him. ' 
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Thus Alfred,® alvirmed by the hatrecf of Mrs. Arch- 
bold, and racked , with jealousy, exerted all his iu- 
'telligence and plilyed many cards for Ifberty. One 
he kept in reseFvg; and a trump cai*d top. ‘Having 
now no ink nor colouring matter, he did not hesitate, 
but out penknife, up sleeve, and drew blood from his 
arm, and with it wrote once more to the Commis- 
sioners, but kept this letter hidden for an ingenious 
purpose. What that was my reader shall divine. 


CHAPTER V. 

We left Julia Dodd a district visitor. Working 
in a dense parish she learned the depths of human 
misery, bodily and mental. ^ 

She visited an honest widow, so poor that she 
could not afford a farthing dip, but sat in the dark. 
When friends came to see her they sometimes brought 
.a candle to talk by. 

She visited a .'^ripple who often thanked God 
sincerely for leaving her the use of one thumb. 

She visited a poor creature who for sixteen years 
had been afflicted with a tumour in the neck, and had 
lain all those years on her back with her head in a' 
plate; the heat of a pillow being intolerable. Julia 
found her longing to gp, and yet content to stay: and 
praising God ih all the lulls of that pain, which was 
her coippanion day and night. «• 

But were 1 to enumerate the ghastly sights, the 
stifling loathsome odours, tho vulgar horrors upon 
horrors this refined young '.lady faced, few of my 
readeiS would endure on paper for love 8f truth, what 
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slie endured ih reality for love o5 suffering humanity, 
and of Him whose servant she aspired to be. 

Probably’ such sacrifices of selfish ease and comfort 
are ne\^r fluite in vain; they tend 'in many ways to 
heal our own wounds: i won’t say that bodily suffering 
is worse than mental; bu^ it is realised far more 
vividly by a spectiitor. The grim heartbreaking- sights 
she saw arrayed Julia’s conscience against her own 
grief; the more so when she found some of her most 
afflicted ones resigned, and even grateful^ *'What,” 
said she, “can tW^y, all rags, disease, and sufforiff^* 
bow so cheerfully to the will of Heaven, and have I 
the wickedness, the impudence, to repine?” 

And then, happier than most district visitors, she 
was not always obliged to look on helpless, or to con- 
fine her consolations to good words. Mrs. Dodd was 
getting t)ii famously in her groove. She was high ih 
the confidence of Pross and Co., and was inspecting 
eighty ladies, as well as working; her salary and profits 
together were not less than five hundred pounds a, 
year, and her one luxury wi}8 charity, and -Julia its 
minister. She carried a good honest Jbasket, and there 
you ^ight see her Bible wedged in T#ith wine, and 
meat, and tea and sugar: and still, a§ these melted in 
•her round, a little spark of something warm would 
sometimes come in lihr own sick heart. Thus by 
degrees she was attaining, not ^earthly happiness, but 
a grave and ppnsive composure. 

#Yet“^ross it gusts of earthly grief came sweeping 
often; but these she hid till she was herself again. 

To her mother p.nd brother she was kinder, sweeter,* 
and dearer if possible, t5ian over. They looke&i .bn 
her as a sainl?; but she knew better; and used td 
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with honest shamed’ when they called her so. “Oh 
don^t, pray don’t,” she would say with unaffected pain. 
“Love me as if Invas an angel; but do nbt praise me; 
that turns my eyes inward and makes me, se0 myself. 
I am not a Christian yetj nor anything like one.” 

Returning one day from her duties very tired, she 
sat down to take off her bonnet in her own room, (ind 
presently heard snatches of an argument, that made 
her prick those wonderful little ears of hers which 
crmld almost hear through a wall. The two con- 
■^uding sentences were a key to the whole dialogue. 

“Why disturb her?” said Mrs. Dodd. “She is 
getting better of ‘the Wretch;’ and my advice is, say 
nothing; what harm can that do?” 

“But then it is so unfair, so ungenerous, to keep 
anything from the poor girl that may concern her.” 

At this moment J ulia came softly into the room 
with her curiosity hidden under an ^ air of angelic com- 
posure. 

. Her mother asked after Mrs. Beecher, to draw 
her into conversation. .She replied quietly that Mrs. 
Beecher was no totter, but very thankful for the wine 
Mrs. Dodd had sent her. This answer giveii, she^went 
without any ap][)arcnt hurry and sat by Edward, and 
fixedtiC^two loving imploring eyes on him in silence.' 
0, subtle sex! This feather ’was to turn the scale, 
and made him talk ujiqueationed. It told. She was 
close to him too, and mamma at the end of the room. 

“Lyok here, Ju,” said he, putting his hands* in. his 
pockets, “we two have always been friends as. well as 
b|X)th6r and sister; and somehow it does not seem like 
to keep things dark;” then ^ Mrs. Dodd: 
“Siie not a child, mother, after all; ahd how can it 
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be wrong to tell her the truth, or tight to suppress the 
truth? Well then, Ju, there’s an advertisement in the 
’Tiser, and** it’s a regular riddle. 3fow mind,,! don’t 
really ihinlc there is anything in jt’ but it is a droll 
coincidence, very droll; if |t wasn’t there are ladies 
present, and one of them a district visitor, I would 
say, d — d droll. ‘ So droll,” continued he, getting 
warm, “that I should like to punch the advertiser’s 
head.” 

“Let me see it, dear,” said Julia. “1 dare say it 
it nothing worth painching about.” ‘ 

“There,” said Edward. “I’ve marked it.” 

J ulia took the paper, and her eye fell on this short 
advertist*mcnt ; 

A [LEEN AROON. - DISTRUST Appeah- 

JL> AN<'KS. , 

Looking at with some anxiety, they saw the 
paper give one sharp rustle in her hands, and then 
quiver a little. She bowed her head over it, and> 
everything seemed to swim. , Br^t she never Amoved: 
they could neither of them see her face, she defended 
herseAf witli the paper. Tlie letters «cleared again, 
and, still hiding her face, she studioef and studied the 
^advertisement. 

“Come, tell us what you think of it,” said Edward. 
“Is it anything? or a mere coincidence?” 

“It is a pure coincidence,” said Mrs. Dodd, with an 
admirabki imitation of cool con^dence. ^ 

Julia %aid nothing; but she now rose and put both 
arms round Edwar^^s neck, and kissed him fervidly* 
again and again, holding* the newspaper tight all the 
time. ' 


Hard Cui.fl. W, 
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“There,’’ said ^Mrs. Dodd: “see #hat you have 
done.” 

“Oh, it is tfll right,” said Edward cheerfully. 
“The British fireman is getting hugged no, end. Why 
what is the matter? havj you "got the hiccough, Ju?” 

“No; no! You are a true brother. 1 knew all 
along that he<^ would explain all if he was alive: and 
he is alive.” So saying she kissed the ’Tiser violently 
more than once; then fluttered away with it to her 
own room^ ashamed to show her joy, and yet not able 
"lo hide it. 

Mrs. Dodd shook her head sorrowfully: and Edward 
began to look rueful and doubt whether he had done 
wisely. I omit the discussion that followed. But the 
next time his duties permitted him to visit them Mrs. 
Dodd showed him the ’Tiser in her turn, and with her 
pretty white taper finger pointed grimly to th(^ fob 
lowing advertisement: ^ 

AILEEN ARGON. — I do DISTRUST 

Appkarances. Hut if you over loved me explain 
them at once. I Eavo something for you from your denr 
sister. 

( 

“Poor siinpte girl,” said Mrs. Dodd, “not to see 
that, if ho could explain at all, ho v'oitld explain, not 
go advertising an enigma after acting a ‘mystification. 
And to think of my innocent dove putting in that she 
had something for him from his sister; a mighty tempt- 
ation to such a wretch!” <• *' ^ 

“It was wonderfully silly,” said Edward; “and 
such a clever girl, too; but you, ladies can’t stick to 
one ,Aing at a time; begging your pardon, mamma.” 

' llljitt^Dodd took no notice of this retnark. 
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“To see her lower herself so^.”»sho said, “0 my 
son, I am mortified.” And Mrs., Dodd ‘leaned her 
cheek agaiilst Ed^vard^s, and siglied, 

“I?ow .don’t you cry, mammy^’* said he, sorrow- 
fully. “I’ll break every bijne in his skin, for your 
comfort.” 

“Ilcaven forbid!” cried Mrs. Dodd anxiously* 
“what, are you not aware she would hate you?” 

“Tlate me! her brother!” 

“She would l\gLte us all if we laid a finger on ftfai' 
wreteli. Pray interfere no more, love; foolish child, 
talking to me about women, and it is plain you know 
nothing of their hearts: and a good thing for you.” 
She then put on maternal authority (nobody could do 
it inoi’e easily) and solemnly forbade all violence. 

lie *did not venture to contradict her now; bht 
clnudshed his reso|jution all the more, and longed for 
the hour when he might take “the Wretch” by the 
throat, and chastise him, tJie more publicly the better,. 
Now, the above incident jhat* revealed Jitlia’s real 
heart, which she had been hiding m<)re or less all tins 
timef from those who could not sympjfthise with her, 
took eventually a turn unfavourable ^o “the Wretch.” 
So he might well be called. Her great and settled 
fear had always been* that Alfred was dead. Under 
the immediate influence of hi^ father’s cunning, she 
had for a moment believed he was faMv, but so true 
and iT^vyig a heart could not rgst in that opinion. In 
true love? so long as tliore is one grain of uncertainty, 
there is a world of, faith and credulous ingenuity. So,* 
as Alfred had never been* seen since, as nobody could 
say he wks nfarried to another, there was a grain of 

7 * 
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uncertainty as to^liis unfaithfulness, and this her true 
heart magnified to. a mountain. 

But now matters wore another face. She was sure 
he had written the^ advertisement. Who hut lie, out 
of the few that take the words of any song to heart, 
admired Aileen Aroon? Who but he out of the tliree 
or four people* who might possibly* care for that old 
song, had appearances to explain away? and who but 
he knew they took in the Morning Advertiser? Slu^ 
waited then for the explanation she had invited. She 
"read the advertising column every day over and over. 

Not a word more. 

Then her womanly pride was deeply wounded. 
What*, had she courted an explanation wlicre most 
ladies would have listened to none; and courted it in 
vain I 

Hejr high spirit revolted. Her heart swelled against 
the repeated insults she had received: this last one 
filled the bitter cup too high. 

And then her mother came in and assured her he 
had only inserted that ,adverti.seinent to keep her in 
his power. Ho l as heard you are recovering, and are 
admired by others more worthy of your esteem. 

Julia cried bitterly at these ai*guments, for slie 
could no longer combat them. 

And Mr. Hurd was very attentive and kind. And 
when ho spoke to Julia, and Julia turned away, her 
eye was sure/ to meet Mrs. Dodd’s eye imploring her 
secretly not to discourage the young man too* much. 
And so she was gently pulled by one, and gently 
thrust by another, away from her, first lover and to- 
wards his successor. 

It is an old, old story. Fate seems to exhaust 
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its malice on our first love. Foi* tlie second 4he 
road is smoother. Matters went on so i^mc weeks, 
and it waS perfectly true that Mr. Ilurd .escorted 
both latlieii one day to Drayton Hpitse, at Julia’s re- 
quest, and not Mrs. Dodd’s.^ Indeed, the latter lady 
was secretly hurt at his beinf^ allowed to come with 
them. • • 

One Saturday afternoon, ' Mrs. Dodd went •alone 
to Drayton House by appointment. David was like a 
lamb, but, as usual, had no knowledge of her. iSlrk 
Archbold told her a quiet, intelligent, patient liad 
taken a great fancy to him, and she thought this was 
addling much to his happiness. ^‘May I sec him to 
thank him,” asked Mrs. Dodd. “Oh, certainly,” said 
Mrs. Arj;]ibold; “I’ll inquire for him.” She went out, 
but soon returned, saying, “He is gone out for a walk 
with the head ke(^)er: we give him as much air and 
amusement as we can; we hope soon to send him out 
altogether, cured.” “Truly kind and thoughtful,” said, 
Mrs. Dodd. Soon after, she kissed Mrs. Archfcold, and 
pressed a valuable brooch upon her: and then took 
leavft. However, at the gate she i^membcrcd her 
parasol. Mrs. Archbold said she woifld go back for it. 
Mrs. Dodd would not liear of that: Mrs. Archbold in- 
.sisted, and settled the question by going. 8be was no 
sooner in the bouse, than young Frank Beverley came 
running to Mrs. Dodd, and pul the mis&ing parasol of- 
ficmlflji into her hand. “Oh^ thank you, s^,” said 
she; “will you be so kind as to tell Mrs. Arclibold I 
have it.” And with this they parted, and the porter 
opened the gate to her,* and she got into her hired 
cab. She leaned her head back, and, as usual, was 
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lost in the sorrowfur thoughts of what liad been, and 
what now was. Poor wife, each visit to Drayton 
House ppeued her^Avound afresh. On rdfaching the 
stones, there was a turnpike. This roused her tip: she 
took out her purse and pajid it. As she drew back to 
her seat, she saw out of the tail of her feminine eye 
the edge of sofiicthing white under her parasol, Slie 
took up the parasol, and found a written paper pinned 
on to it: she detached this paper, and examined it all 
over with censiderable curiosity. It consisted of a long 
slip^ about an inch and a quarter broad, rolled like- 
tape, and tied with packthread. She could not see 
the inside, of course, but she read the superscrip- 
tion: it was firmly but clearly written, in red ink ap- 
parently. 

Of the words I shall only say at present that they 
were strong and simple, and that their effect on the 
swift intelligence and tender heart of JVlrs. Dodd was 
overpowering. They knocked at her heart; they drew 
from her an audible cry of pity more eloquent than a 
thousand^ speeches: and .tlw next moment she felt a 
little faint; for slie knew now the appeal was not in 
red ink, but in Miometliing very fit to pass between the 
lieart of woe and 'the heart of pity. She smelt at her 
salts, and soon recovered that weakness: and now her 
womanly bosom swelled so with the milk of human 
kindness that her breath came short. After a little 
struggle 8h(‘, gufthed out aloud, “Ah, that I will, poor 
soul; this very moment.” Now, by this time jihV A^ras 
close to her own house. ‘ • 

She stopped the cab at her doqr, and asked, the 
driver if his horse was freslf, enough to carry her to 
tlie Board of Lunacy: “It is at Wliitehafl, sir,” said 
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she. “Lord liless you, ma’am, ’• said the cabman, 
“Whitehall? why my mare would tsdte you to Wliite- 
chapel and back in an hour, let alone Whiteliall.” 

Reafesured on that point Mrs. Lbdd went* in just 
to give the servant an "order: but as she stood in the 
passage, she heard her chilSren’s voices, and also a 
friend’s; the genial, angry tones of Alexander Samp- 
son, M.I). 

She tlioiiglit, “Oh I must just show them a}l the 
paper, before I go with it;” and so after ^ little buzz 
about dinner and tilings with Sarah, mounted 
stairs, and arrived among them singularly apropos, as 
it happened. 

Men like Sampson, who make many foes, do also 
make stauncher friends than ever the Hare does, and 
are faithful friends themselves. Tnie boisterous doctor 
had stuck to the yodds in all their distresses; and, if 
they were ever short of money, it certainly was not 

his fault: for almost his first word, when he found 

• 

them in a lodging, was* “Now,» ye’ll be wanting a 
Chick. Gimme pen and ink, and ^I’ll just draw ye 
onQf for^a hundre.” This being declined politely by 
Mrs. Dodd, he expostulated. “Mai dear — Madam, 
how>on airth can ye go on in such a place as London 
without a Chick?” • 

He returned to the charge at his next visit, and 
scolded her well for her pride. “Who iver hard of 
re&siug; a' chick? a small inoffensivo chick, from an 
old frmnd: like me? Come now, behave! Ju?t a wee 
chick: PIlTet y’ of for fifty.” 

“QivJe ufi^ your con;jp^y and your friendship,” said 
Mrs. Dodd; i^*wo value them above gold: we will not 
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rob your dear cbildrijn, while we have many fingers 
on our hancjs as other people.” 

On the present occasion Dr. Sampson, whose affec- 
tionate respect for tlie leading London physicians has 
already displayed itself’, was inveighing specially 
against certain,, specialists, whom, in the rapidity of 
his lusty eloquence, he called the Mad Ox. Ho favoured 
Julia ,and Edward with a full account of the maniform 
enormities he had detected them in during thirty years’ 
practice; and so descended to liis present grievance. 
A lady, an old friend of his, was being kept in a 
certain asylum month after month because she had got 
money and relations, and had once been delirious. 
“And why was she delirious? because she had a brain 
fever: she got well in a fortnight.” This lady had 
thrown a letter over the wall addressed to him; some- 
body had posted it: he had asked the Commissioners 
to let him visit her; they had declined for the present. 
“Yon Board always sides with the strong against the 
weak,” S3.id he. So ^ now he had bribed the gardener, 
and made a midpight assignation with the patient; 
and was going it with six stout fellows to ^larryuher 
off by force. “Thit is my recipe for alleged Insanity,” 
said he. “The business will be more like a mejmval 
knight caiTying off a namorous nun out of a convint, 
than a good physician saving a pashint from the Mad 
Ox. However, cMrs. Saampson’s in the s<^ret; I daunt 
say sh’ approves it; for she doesn’t. She saysj-^Cro 
quietly lo the Board o Commissiohei^s.’ Sit, I., ‘My 
dear, Boards are a sort of cattle that go too! slow &r 
Saampson, and no match at aal fit" ibe Mad' Ox.’” 

At this conjuncture, or sooh after, Mrc. Dodd catne 
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in with her pkpei* in her hand, ^ little flurried for 
once, and, after a hasty curtsey, said, * 

“Oh, Dottor Sampson, oh, my dears, what yicked- 
ness tlnftre js in the world! I’m foing to Whitehall 
this moment; only look at what was pinned on my 
parasol at Drayton House.” 

The writing passed from hand to hand, and left 
iho readers looking very gravely at one another. Julia 
was quite pale and horror-stricken. All were deeply 
moved, and even shocked, to make any common-place 
comment; for it leaked and read like a cry from heart 
to hearts. 

“ If ynu au' a CliriaUau , if 
you arc human, inhi a sane 
mu 11 luvo vonftnrd by fraud, 
and lulto this to the hoard of 
iMaaty at WliitchaU. Turn 
by iipachary from her / love, 
my lei tei 6 all i nlercepted, pcnfi 
am^jmppr kept from mpy 1 
write this with a toothpick 
and my blood on a run of 
' The Times.' Oh God direct 
If to .some one who has suf- 
fered, and can feci for an- 
other' t, ayony." • 

• • 

Dr. Sampson was the first to speal^. “There,” said 
♦le, under his breath: “didn’t 1 tell you? This man is 
sane. There’s sanity iif every line.” 

“Well, but,” said Edward,^ “do you mean to say 
that in the present day — ” 

— dearr — sirr. Mankind niver changes. 
Whativer the m|iscl^ of tnan cem do in the light, the 
mind and ^nsciencB of man will consent to do in the* 
dark.’’ , ’ • 

Julia said tievet a word. 
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Mrs. Dodd, too,' was for fiction not for talk. She 
bade them all a hasty adieu, and went on her good 
work. ^ ^ 

Ere she got ‘l.o^the street door, she heard* a swift 
rustle behind her; and jt was Julia flying down to 
her, all glowing and sparkling with her old impetuo- 
sity, that had' seemed dead for ovef. “No, no,” she 
cried, panting with generous emotion; “it is to me it 
was bent. I am torn from him I love, and by some 
ti;eachery I dare say: and I have suffered, oh you 
sliall never know what I have suFered. Give it iup, 
oh pray, pray, pray give it mr. /’// take it to White- 
hall.” 


CUAPTER VI. 

If we could always know at th*^ time what we are 
doing! 

Two ladies carried a paper to Wliitehall out of 
charity to a stranger. 

Therein the 3 lder was benefactress to a man slie 
never spoke of but as “the Wretch,” the yonngei^held 
her truant biidegrooni’s heart, 3 may say, in her band 
all the road, and was his protectress. Neither recog- 
nised the handwriting: for no ‘man ca^ write his own 
hand with a toothpick. 

They leached Whitehall, and were conducted up- 
stairs tp u gentleman pf plea^^Ut aspect, but pbt^crful 
brow, seated in a wilderness He iVaved his 

liand, and a clerk set them bq soo^i" after laid 

down his pen, and leaned W hear their 

business. I'hcy saw they itm%t wasfd fiU time; Julia 
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looked at her mother, rose, arid t(Tot Alfred’s missive 
to his desk, and handed it him with one of her eloquent 
looks, grave* and pitiful He seenfed struck J)y her 
beauty ^djier manner. , • 

“It was pinned on my parasol, sir, by a poor pri- 
soner at Drayton House,” sakl Mrs. Dodd. 

“Oh, indeed,”* said the gentleman,* and began to 
read the superscription with a cold and wary look. But 
it thawed visilily as he read. Ho opened the missive, 
and ran his eye over it. The perusal moved him not 
a little: a generousi flush mounted to his brow; he rang 
the bell sharply. A clerk answered it; the gentleman 
wrote on a slip of paper, and said earnestly, “Bring 
mo every letter that is signed with that name, and all 
our correspondence about liim.” 

He tljen turned to Mrs. Dodd, and put her a few 
fluestions, wliicli drew out the main facts I have jus*t 
related. The papers were now brought in. “Excuse 
me a moment,” said he, and ran over them. “T believe 
the man is sane,” said he, “and that you will have 
enabled us to baffle a cons^dracy, a hearties con- 
spiracy.” • 

“We do hope he will be set free, iir,” said Mrs, 
Dodd, piteously. * 

• “He shall, madam, if it is as I suspect. 1 will stay 
here all night but I will master this case; and lay it 
before the Board myself without; delay.” 

Julia looked at her mother, and then asked if it 
wouW*be wrpnfe: to inquire ‘‘.the poor gentjipman’s 
name?”.,: 

“Huinjh!” saidtthe official; “I ought not to reveal 
that without; .hi^ 'consont^ *But stay! he will owe you 
much, and if *teally seems a pity he should not have 
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an opportunity 6f 'oxpressing liis gratftude. Perhaps 
you will favour mo with your address; and trust to my 
discretion: of couise, if he does not turn out as sane 
as ho seems, I sha]l never let him know '' 

Mrs. Dodd then gav,o her address; and she and 
tfulia went home with a glow about the heart selfish 
people, thank 'Heaven, never know. 

Unconsciously these two liad dealt their enemy 
and Alfred’s a heavy blow; had set tlie tiain to a 
mine. I’heir friend at the office was a man of another 
stamp than Alfred had fallen in with. 

Meantime Alfred was subjected to liourly morh'fica- 
tions and irritations. Ho guessed tlio motive, and hied 
to baffle it by calm self-possession; but this was far 
more difficult than heretofore, because his temper was 
now exacerbated and his fibre iiritatcd by broken sleep 
(of this poor David was a gi*eat cause), and his heart 
inflamed and poisoned by that ciuel, tliat coiToding 
passion, jealousy. 

T») tliiiik, that yhile he was in prison, a rival was 
ever at his Julia’p ear, making more and more progress 
in her heart! '’This corroder was his bitter ^ompknion 
day and night;" and perhaps of all the maddeners 
liumaii cunning could have invented this was the worst. 
It made iiis temples beat and his blood run boiling 
poison. Indeed, there wore times when he was so 
disterapu ed by passion that homicide seemed but an 
act of justice, any suicide a legitimate relief. i-PdiF^who 
could go on for ever carrying his’bosom up 

‘and down a prison yard? uegaui to gp alone: to 
turn impatiently from the trou]bles and fathom- 

less egotism of those afflioteA^ persons Ke had hitherto 
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forced his sore lieart to pity. Pale, riiia, and wo-boj^one, 
he walked the weary gravel, like the lost ones in that 
Hall of Eblis, whose hearts werc^ a devouring fire. 
Even aft inspector, with a naked eye? would no longer 
have distinguished him' at first sight from a lunatic of 
the unhappiest class, the melancholiac. 

rp<iic Ruuru cor edens houiinum vestigia 

Mrs. Archhold looked on and saw this sad sight 
not with the pity it would once have caused, but with 
a sort of bitter triumph lightened by no pleasure, und 
darkened by the shadow of coming remorse. Yot up 
to tliis time she had shown none of that inconstancy of 
purpose which marks her sex; while she did go far to 
justify the poets charge: 

Nor Hell a fury like a woman scorned. 

Kookc had a hint to provoke Alfred to violence 
such as would justify them in subjecting so popular 
a patient to bodily restraint, composing draughts, and 
other quick maddeners. Hooke entered into the game, 
zealously from two motives; Jie was devoted^to Mrs. 
Archbold, and he hated Alfred, who Jiad openly defied 
liiin, •and rfnor tilled his vanity about FVamk Beverley. 

One Saturday Alfred was ordered ^ut to walk with 
• Hooke and Hayes and Vulcan. He raised no objection ; 
suspected, felt homicidkl, suppressed the impulse, and 
by this self-command he got time to give that letter to 
Beverley with instructions. 

all the walk, he was^ saying to himself that 
Julia wa!^ in the house, and he was kept away from 
her, and a rival ^ith her; this made him sicken antf 
I'ftge by tum$* He camfi back in a state verging on 
fury". ^ 
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On entering •tbc yard poor Beverley, wUo had dune 
his bit of ^ cunning, and by reaction now relapsed into 
extra simplicity, tcame running, and said, “IVe done 
it; she has got it.” ^ 

“What have you done? Who has got what?” 
“Don’t tell, Frank.” 

“If you don’t. I’ll shako your life out, ye young 
blackguard,” cried Rookc, seizing him and throttling 
him dill he was black in the face. 

AlfreclJs long-pent fury broke out: he gnashed his 
teeth and dashed his fist in Rooke’"’ face. 

Rooke bellowed with pain and anger, and, rushing 
at him incautiously, received a stinger that staggered 
him, and nearly closed his right eye. He took the 
hint, and put himself in a posture that showed he was 
skilled in the art of self-defence. He stoj)ped two 
blows neatly, and returned a heavy one upon the ribs. 
Alfred staggered back some steps, steadied himself, 
and, as Rooke rushed in too hastily to improve his ad- 
vantage, caught him heavily on the utlier eye, but lost 
his own balance a little, which enabled Rooke to close; 
then came a sharp short rally of re-echoing blows, and 
Rooke, not tcibe denied, got hold of his man, and a 
wrestling bout ensued, in which Alfred being somewhat 
weakened by misery and broken rest, Rooke’s greai 
weight and strength enabled him, aft$r a severe struggle, 
to fall with his antagonist under him, and knock the 
breath out of his body for the moment. TbOn Hayes, 
who had stood prudently alodf, c^me in and^ndped 
handcuff him; they could not 'wait tjp and -down him 
for the Robin, who stood by profeasional air to 

see fair play. ^ % 

“Ah, cold iron is your best etancd,^^ Jbe satitieally. 
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“Never you mfnd, sir: you hit quick and well: I’d back 
you at long odds in the ring: both|Ris peapers are in 
deep moumhig.” He added, “A cew can beat a man 
wrestling.” ^ • 

When Alfred was hAndcuffed they turned him loose. 
It soon transpired, however, that he Was now a 
dangerous maniac* (Formula), and to he confined in 
the noise ward. 

On hearing this he saW the trap he had falleBinto; 
saw and trembled : he asked himself what pn earth lie 
should do ; and presently the saying came back to him, 
“And this is the highest stroke of art to turn evil into 
good” lie argued thus: Wolfs love of money is my 
gicat evil: he will destroy me for money, do anything 
ibr money, l^hen suppose I offer him money to be 
honest. ^He begged an interview with Dr. Wolf on 
business. This was accorded at once. He asked the 
doctor plump whetjier he received a large sum to detain 
him under pretence of insanity. 

“Not very, considering the trouble you sometimes^ 
give, Mr. Hardie,” was tlie dry reply. # 

“Well, then, Justice sliall outbid^rascality for once. 

1 anf a sane man, and you know it; a n»an of my word, 
and you know it. I’ll give you a lirtiusand pounds to 
•let me out of this place.” 

Dr. Wolfs eye spafkled. 

“Yoij. shall have any bond or security you like; 
and the ij^bney within a week of my deliverance.” 

JYolf said he should be delighted to do it, if 
he could "isoiisdentiously. * * 

At this^ piece of hypocrisy Alfred’s cheek reddened* 
and he could not ^peak. * 

Well, I do see a great change in you for 
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the better,” sai(l*Di\ Wolf. “If, as I Suspect, you are 
convalescent, I will part with you without a thousand 
pounds or a thoufsind pence.” 

Alfred stared; Had he mistaken his man? 

“I’ll tell you w'hat, though,” said the smooth doctor. 
“I have got two pictures, one by Eaphael, one by 
Correggio.” 

“I know them,” said the quick-witted Alfred ; “they 
are worth more than a thousand pounds.” 

“Of course they are, but I would take a thousand 
pounds from you^ 

“Throw me in my liberty, and Til make it 
guineas.” 

“We will see about that.” And with this under- 
standing the men of business parted. Dr. Wolf con- 
sulted Mrs. Archbold then and there. ^ < 

' “Impossible,” said she, “the law would dissolve 
such a bargain, and you would, be exposed and 
ruined.” 

“But a thousand pounds I” said the poor doctor. 

“01., he offered me more than that,” said Mrs. 
Archbold. c 

“You don’** mean to say so; when was that?’*’' 

“Do you r^ftiember one Sunday that I walked 
him out, to keep clear of Mrs. Dodd? Have you not 
observed that I have not repeated the experiment?” 

“Yes. But I really don’t know Svhy.’’ ^ 

“Will you promise me faithfully not to take any 
noticed I tell you?” , 

The doctor promised. .1 , * 

^ Then she owned to him with ^manifest reluctance 
that Alfred had taken advaht^ge of her kindness.^ her 
indiscretion, in walking alone with him, ’hind made pas- 
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sionate love ib her. “lie offered'^iiro not a thousand 
pounds/' said she, “but his whole fortune, and his 
heart, if I would fly witli him from*the8e odioup walls; 
that was his expression.” ^ » 

l^hen seeing out of a corner of her eye that the 
doctor was turning almost green with jealousy, this 
artist proceeded tcT describe the love-scene between her 
and Alfred, with feigned hesitation, yet minute detail; 
only she inverted the parts; Alfred in her glowing* page 
made the hot love; she listened abashed, confused, and 
tried all she coul(U think of to bring him to better sen- 
timents. 8he concluded this chapter of history inverted 
with a sigh, and said, “So now he hates me, I believe, 
poor f(»llow.” 

“Do you regret your refusal?” asked Dr. Wolf 
uneasily. 

“Oh no, my dear friend. Of course my Judgment 
says that few wonjen at my age and in my position 
would have refused. But we poor women seldom go 
by our judgments.” And she cast a tender look down . 
at the doctor’s feet. * , • • 

In short, she worked on liim so, liiat he left Alfred 
at her disposition, and was no sooner gtjtie to his other 
asylum six miles off, than the calunAiated was con- 
acted by Hayes and Rooke through passage after 
passage, and door after *door, to a wing of the building 
connected with the main part oiily by a covered way. 
As they neared it, strange noises bet^mc audible. 

first, the^ got louder^and louder. Sjnging, 
roaring,, bowling nke wolves. Alfred’s flesh began to 
creep. He stopped tlie covered way: he would have* 
fought to his last gasp sooher than go further ; but he 
was handcuffed. He appealed to the keepers; but he 
llatd Cash, III, ^ 
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had used them 4>oth too roughly; they snarled and 
forced him on, a^d shut him into a common flagged 
cell, with a filthy ^truckle-bed in it, and all die vessels 
of gutta-percha. Here he was surrounded by the des- 
perate order of maniacs he at present scarcely knew 
but by report. Throughout that awful night he could 
never close hw eyes for the horrible unearthly sounds 
that assailed him. Singing, swearing, howling like 
wild 'beasts! His right-hand neighbour reasoned high 
of faith aivd works, ending each pious argument with 
a sudden* rhapsody of oaths, and never slept a wink. 
His left-hand neighbour alternately sang; and shouted, 
“Cain was a murderer, Cain was a murderer;” and 
howled like a wolf, making night hideous. His opposite 
neighbour had an audience, and every now and then 
delivered in a high nasal key, “Let us curse and pray;” 
varying it sometimes tlxus; “Brethren, let us work 
double tides.” And then he would deliver a long 
fervent prayer, and follow it up immediately with a 
torrent of blasphemies so terrific that coming in such 
a contrust they made Alfred’s body wet with perspira- 
tion to hear a poor creature so defy his Creator. No 
rest, no peace When it was still, the place was li^e the 
grave; and eveif and anon loud sharp tremendous burst 
a thunderclap of curses, and set those poor demented 
creatures all yelling again for half a^ hou^, making the 
tombs ring. And at clock-like intervals a harmless but 
dirty idiot, -v^ho was allowed to roam the ward, came 
and chanted through the keyhole, “Everything^lj no- 
thing, and nothing is everything.” 

This was the only observatiejn he had made for 
many years. 

His ears assailed with horrors, of which you have 
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literally no ceiheeption, or shadow«of^a conception, his 
nose poisoned with ammoniacal vapours, and thh pe- 
culiar wild'4)east smell that marks» the true maniac, 
Alfred <ran, wildly about his cell tryimi^ to stop^is ears, 
and trembling for his •own reason. When the fearful 
night rolled away, and morning broke, and he could 
stand on his trucMe-bed and see 6od’s«hoar-frost on a 
square yard of grass level with his prison bars, it re- 
freshed his very soul, and affected him almost to •tears. 
He was then, to his surprise, taken out, and allowed 
to have a warm bath and to breakfast with David and 
the rest; but 1 suspect it was done to watch the effect 
of the trial he had been submitted to. After breakfast, 
having no^ no place to go, he lay on a bench, and 
there exhausted nature overpowered him, and he fell 
fast asle^. 

Mrs. Archbold came by on purpose, and saw hiih. 
He looked very pjile and peaceful. There was a cut 
on his forehead due to Hookers knuckles. Mrs. Arch- 
bold looked down, and the young figure and haughty, 
face seemed so unresisting aqd peaceful sad,#she half 
relented. That did not, however, j^event her setting 
her female spies to watch him more cloiely than ever. 

He awoke cold but refreshed, %nd found little 
•Beverley standing by him with wet eyes, Alfred 
smiled and held out Ms hand like a captive monarch 
to his faitbfiil^ vassal. “They ^shan’t put you in the 
noise ward ag)^n/^ sobbed Frank. “This is your last 
nighrhqjre.” 

“Hy, •Frank, you rascal, my boots!” roaxed Booke 
from an open^windpw. * 

^‘Coming, sir — comihg!” 

Alfred^ next visitor was the Eobin. He came 
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whispering, “It is all right with Garrett', sir, and he 
has got a hey of the back gate: but you must get 
back to your old r€»om, or we can’t work.”'’ 

“Would to Hoaven I could, Robin*, another* night 
or two in the noisy ward will drive me mad, I think.” 

“Well, sir, Til tell you what you do; which we all 
have to do it aC odd times; hold a candle to the devil: 
hero she comes: I think she is everywhere all at one 
time. • The Robin then sauntered away, affecting non- 
chalance: and Alfred proceeded to hold the candle as 
directed. “Mrs. Archbold,” said to timidly, rising 
from his seat at her approach. 

“Sir,” said she haughtily, and affecting surprise. 

“I have a favour to ask you, madam. Wbuld you 
be so kind as to let me go back to my room?” 

“What, you have found I am not so powerless as 
you thought!” 

“I find myself so weak, and you so powerful, that 
— you can afford to be generous.” 

“I have no more power over you than you have 
over meii’ 

“I wish it was so.” 

“I’ll prove- it,” said she. “Who has got the>key 
of your room? ilayes?” She whistled, and sent for 
him*, and gave him the requisite order before Alfred. 
Alfred thanked her warmly. 

She smiled, and went away disposed' to change her 
tactics, and, having shown him how she could torment, 
try soothing means, and open his heajft by gratitude. 

But presently looking out of her window she saw 
the Robin and him togetlier^ and sqmehow they seemed 
to her subtle, observant eyes, to be plotting. The 
very suspicion was fatal to that officer. 'His discliarjje 
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was determined on. Meantime set her spies to 
watch him, and tell her if they saw or heard anything. 

Now Mrs. Archbold was goin^ out to .tea that 
evening, and, as soon as over ^Ms transpired, the# 
keepers secretly invited thei, keeperessea to a party in 
the first-class patients’ drawing-room. This was a rare 
opportunity, and Ihe Robin andGarrett*put their heads 
together accordingly. 

In the dusk of the evening the Robin took un op- 
portunity and slipped a now key of the back gate into 
Alfred’s iiand, and told him “the tnck was to be done 
that very night:” he was to get Thompson to go to 
bed early: and, instead of taking off his clothes, was 
to wait in readiness. “We have been plying Hayes 
already,” said the Robin, “and, as soon as she is off, 
we shalhhocuss him, and get the key; and, while they 
are all larking in the drawing-room, off you go *to 
Merrimashee.” • 

“Oh, you dear Robin! You have taken my breath 
away. But how about Yulcan?” . 

“Oh, we know how to make* him amiablh: a dog- 
fancier, a friend of mine, has provided the ondeniable 
whdfe ddgs is concerned; whereby Gtrrett draws the 
varmint into the scullery, and shut? him in, while 1 
get the key from the other. It\9 all right.” 

“Ah, Robin,” said Alfred, “it sounds too good to 
be true. What? this my last ^ay here I” 

The minutes seemed to creep very ‘slowly till eight 
o’clock •came. Then ho easily persuaded Dayd to go 
to bed; *Hayes went up and unlocked the door for 
them: it closed with a catch-lock. Hayes was drun£, 
but full of djscipline, and insisted on the patients put- 
ting out their clothes; so Alfred made up a bundle for 
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his portmanteau, arid threw it out. iftayes eyed it 
suspiciously^, but was afraid to stoop and inspect it 
closer; for his drdnken instinct told him he would 
pitch on his head ^hat moment: so he retired gmm^ 
bling, and dangling his kfy. 

At the end of the corridor he met Mrs. Archbold 
full dressed, arid with a candle in her hand. She held 
the candle up and inspected him; and a little conver- 
sation followed that sobered Mr. Bayes for A minute 
or two. 

Mrs. Archbold was no sooner gone to nOr little 
tea-party than all the first-class ladies and gentlemen 
were sent to bed to get a good sleep for the good of 
their health, and the keepers and keeperesses took 
their place and romped, and made such a row sleep 
was not easy within hearing of them. They sat on 
the piano, they sang songs to a drum accompaniment 
played on the table, they danced, drank, flirted, and 
enjoyed themselves like schoolboys. Hayes alone was 
gloomy, and morose: so theSobin andCrarrett consoled 
him, drank with him, and soothed him with the balm 
of insensibility: in wnich condition they removed him 
under charitable pretences, and searched his pockets 
in the passage for the key of Alfred’s room. 

To tlieir infinite surprise and disappointment it 
was not upon him. 

The fact is^ Mrs. .Archbold bad snatched it from 
him in her 'v^ath, and put it in her own pocket. How 
far her suspicions went, how much her spies 
covered, I really dpn’t know; but somehow of ptber 
srie was uneasy in her min^, andf seeing Hayes In 
such a state, she ivould not trust him during her aV 
sence, ,,thb key away with her. 
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The Eobin* and QarreU knew nothing of this, and 
wore all abroad; but they thought, Rooke .must have 
the key; so* they proceeded to drink with him, and 
were jult about to administer a really effective soporific 
in his grog, when the^ and ^all the merry party were 
suddenly startled by violent ringing at the bell, and 
thundering and hdlloaing at the hall d 0 or. The men 
jumped to their feet and balanced themselves, and 
looked half wild, half stupid. The women sat^ and 
began to scream: for they had heard a word that has 
teiTors for ns all ; ipeculiar terrors for them. 

This alarm was duo to a personage hitherto under- 
valued in the establishment 

Mr. Francis Beverley had been thinking So now, 
finding all the patients boxed up, and their attendants 
romping^n the drawing-room, he lighted seven fires, 
skillfully on the whole, for practice makes perfedt; 
but, singular oversight, he omitted one essential in- 
gredient in a fire, and that was the grate. 

To be plain, Mr. Francis made seven bonfires of. 
bed-curtains, chairs, and other Combustibles ill the ser- 
vants’ garrets, lighted them conteiaporancously, and 
retired tcp the basement, convinced he* had taken the 
surest means to deliver his friend* out of Drayton 
• House; and with a certain want of candour that char- 
acterises the weak, pfoceeded to black his other bad 
masters’ shoes with singular assiduity. 

There was no wind to blow the flame; but it was 
a <i8ar frost; and soon fiery tongues shot out^of three 
garret-wihdows into the night, and lurid gleams 
btumished four more, and the old house Vas burning 
m^ly overhead, and nnging with hilarity on the 
first floor. ^ 
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But the neighbctfirs saw, pointed, Pondered, com- 
prehended, shouted, rang, knocked, and surged round 
the iron gate. “Kire! fire! fire!" and “Fire!" went 
down the road, and men on horseback gfillopcd for 
engines; and the terror-stricken porter opened and the 
2 )eople rushed in and hammered at the hall doors, and, 
when Rooke ran down and opened, “Fire!" was the 
word that mot him from a score of eager throats and 
glittering eyes. 

“Fire! Wlicrc?" he cried. 

“TVhere! Wliy, yon are on fire.^ Blazing!” 

He ran out and looked up at the tongues of flame 
and volleys of smoke. “Shut the gate," he roared. 
“Call the police. Fire! fire!" And ho dashed back, 
and calling to the other keepers to unlock aU the 
doors they had keys of, ran up to the garrets to see 
what- could bo done. He came out awe-stricken at 
what he saw. He descended hastily., to the tliird floor. 
Now the third floor of that wing was occupied princi- 
pally by servants. In fact, the only patients at that 
time wer/^ Dodd and Alfred. Kooko called to the men 
below to send up to No. 75 with his key di- 

rectly: lie then ran down to the next floor; of ^lich 
he had keys; and opened all the doors, and said to 
the iimiatos with a ghastly attempt at cheerfulness, 
belied by his shaking voice, “Get up, gentlemen; 
there is a ball and supper going on below." He was 
afraid to utter ‘the word “fire” to them. The other 
keepers were as rapid, each on his beat, and aeofr^he 
more rational patients took the alarm and were per- 
suaded or driven out half dressed into the yard, where 
they cowered together in, c^Jtremity of fear; for the 
fire began to roar overhead like a lion, and lighted up 
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tlie whole interior red and bright. * All was screaiping 
and confusion; and then came a struggle to get the 
incurable out from the basement stoi^. There .was no 
time to •handcuff them. The kcep/ftA trusted to the 
terror of the scene to'cow tjj^em, and so opened the 
doors and got them out anyhow. Wild, weird forms, 
with glaring eyes and matted hair, leap6d out aiid ran 
into the hall, and laughed, and danced, and cursed in 
the lurid reflexion of the fires above. Hell sebmed 
discharging demons. Mon recoiled from them. And 
well they did; for mow the skylight exploded, and the 
pieces fell tinkling on the marble hall fast as hail. 
The crowd recoiled and ran; but those awful figures 
continued their gambols. One picked up the burning 
glass and ground it in his hands that bled directly: 
but he felt neither burn nor cut. The keepers rushed 
in to withdraw them from so dangerous a place: afl 
but one obeyed with sudden tameness: that one stmg- 
gled and yelled like a demon. In the midst of which 
fearful contest came a sutf^en thundering at a door on 
the third floor. * 

“What is tliatV’^ cried Kooke. 

“ft is •Mr. Hawlie,” screamed the ^tobin. “You 
have left him locked in.” * 

• “I told Hayes to let him out long ago.” 

“But Hayes hasn’t got die key. You’ve got it.” 
“No, no. I tell you Hayes^as got it.” 

“No, no! Murder! murder! They are dead men. 
Run^r Mrs. Archbold, somebody. Run! Her<^, ham- 
mei;s, baifimers! for God’s sake come and help me^ 
break th^ door. Ok Kooke, Kooke!” 

“As I’m ^ man Hayes has got the key,” cried 
Kooke, stamping on the ground, and, white with terror. 
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By this timcf Garrett Iiad got a hammer, and he 
and Wales rushed wildly up the stairs to batter in the 
strong door if they could. They got to tfie third floor, 
but with difficulty; the smoke began toeblihd them 
and choke them, and fv^ry showers fell on them, and 
drove them back smarting and choking. Garrett sank 
down gasping^* at the stair-foot. Wales ran into the 
yard uttering pitiful cries, and pointing wildly up- 
wards: but before he got there, a hand had broken 
through the glass of a window up in the third floor, 
the poor white hand of a perishing prisoner, and 
clutched the framework and tore at it. 

At this hand a thousand white faces were now 
upturned amid groans of pity and terror, such as only 
multitudes can utter. Suddenly those anxious faces 
and glistening eyes turned like one, for ar attempt, 
wild and unintelligible, but still an attempt, was about 
to be made to save that hand and hs owner out of the 
very jaws of death. 

Now amongst the spectators was one whose life 
and reason were at stake on that attempt. 

Mrs. Dodd was hurrying homeward froift thift’ very 
neighbourhood when the fire broke out Her son 
Edward was coming at nine o’clock to tea, and, better 
still, to sleep. He was leaving the fire brigade. It 
had disappointed him- he found the fire-escape men 
saved the lives, the firemen only the property. He 
had gpne into the business earnestly too;'^ na^bad 
invented a thing like a treble pouch hook, T^bieh e^uld 
%e fastened in a moment to the '^nd of a rope, and 
thrown into the window, and would cl^ng to the bare 
wall, if Jili^re was nothing better, and enable him to go 
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up and bring life down. But be* hhd never got a 
chance to try it; and, per contra, he was on the engine 
when they went tearing over a womlin and broke her 
arm 'and*colkr-bone in the BIackfri£tf*s*Road: and also 
when they went tearing ovor#their own fire-dog and 
crippled him. All this seemed out of character, and 
shocked Edward: and then his mother %ould not get 
over the jacket. 

In a quarter of an hour he was to take ofi* the 
obnoxious jacket for ever, and was now lounging at 
the station smoking' a short pipe, when a man galloped 
up crying “Fire!” 

“All right!” said Edward, giving a whiff. 
“Where?” 

“Lunatic Asylum. Drayton House.” 

GuesaAow long before the horses were to, and the 
engine tearing at a gallop down the road, and the 
firemen shouting “Fire! fire!” to clear the way, and 
Edward’s voice the loudest. 

When the report of fii;e swept townward past Mrs. 
Dodd, she turned: and saw the* glow. * 

“Ob dear,” said she, “that mu A be somewhere 
near ftraytbn House.” And full of tb# tender fears 
that fill such bosoms as hers for those they love, she 
could not go home till she had ascertained that it was 
not Drayton House. Moreover, Edward’s was the 
nearest station; she had little hepe now of seeing him 
to te& She sighed, and retraced her steps, and made 
timidinquiries, but could gaimno clear information. 
Presentljr she heard galloping behind her, and the 
firemen’s wild 8harp*cry o^fire. An engine drawn by 
two powerful brown horses came furiously, all on fire 
itself with 'red paint and polished steel gleaming in 
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tlie^ lights: lielihet^d men clustered oii it, and out of 
one of these helmets looked a face like a fighting 
lion's, rtho eyes 'so dilated, the countenance in such 
towering excitetn^nt, the fi^gure half rising from his 
seat as though gallopii]^ was too slow and he wanted 
to fly. It was Edward: mother and son caught sight 
of one another as the engine thundered by, and he 
gave her a solemn ardent look and pointed towards 
the 'fire: by that burning look and eloquent gesture 
she knew it was something more than a common fire. 
8he trembled and could not move. But this temporary 
weakness was followed by an influx of wild vigour; 
she forgot her forty-two years, and flow to hover round 
the fire as the hen round water. Unfortunately she 
was too late to get any nearer than the road outside 
the gates, the crowd was so dense. And,' while her 
pale face and anxious eyes, the eyes of a wife and a 
mother, were bent on that awful fire, the human tide 
flowed swiftly up behind her, and there she was 
wedged in. She was allowed her foot of ground to 
stand ^d look like the rest — no more. Mere unit in 
that mass of panting humanity, hors was one of the 
thousands of upturned faces lurid in the light Of the 
now blazing roof. She saw with thousands the hand 
break the window and clutch the frame: she gasped 
with the crowd at that terrible and piteous sight, and 
her bosom panted for her fellow-creature in sore peril. 
But what is *this? The mob inside utter a great roar 
of hope; the crowd outside strain every eye. 

A gleaming helmet overtops the outer wall. It is 
a fireman mounting the great elm^ree in the madhouse 
yard.^ The crowd inside burst in a chper. He had a 
roprf^ound his loins; his face was to the tree. Ho 
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mounted and mounted like a cat; lygWt and higher, 
and higher, till he reached a branch about twelve €eet 
above the window and as many disfant from it later- 
ally: th» crowd cheered him lustily. ,But Mrs/Dodd, 
half distracted with terror, implored them not to en- 
courage him. “It is my child !• she cried despairingly, 
“my poor reckless darling! Come down^ Edward; for 
your poor mother’s sake, come down.” 

“Dear heart,” said a woman, “it is the lady's.son, 
Poor thing !’^ 

“Stand on my knee, ma’am,” said a coal-heaver. 

“Oh no, sir, no. I could not look at him for the 
world. I can only pray for him. Oh, good people, 
pray for us!” And she covered her face, and prayed 
and trembled and sobbed hysterically. A few yards 
boldnd w^ another woman, who had arrived later, yet 
like her was wedged immovable. This woman was 
more terror-strickc]} Dodd: and well she 

might; for she kne# who was behind that fatal 
window: the woman’s name was Edith Archbold. The 
flames were now leaping trough the roof, aiid sur- 
ging up towards heaven in waves of |ire six feet high. 
Edwatd, scorched and half blinded, mai||tged to fasten 
his rope to the bough, and, calculating the distances 
wertical and lateral he had to deal with, took up rope 
accordingly and launclied himself into the air. 

The crowd drew* their breath so hard it sounded 
like a murmur. To their horror lio missed the window, 
and w^n^ swinging back. 

There -was a cry of dismay. * But Edward had never 
hoped to leap into^the window; he went swinging by 
the rope back to the main stem of the tree, gave it a 
fierce spang if#ith his feet, and by this means and a 
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powerful gesture pf his herculean Iohib got an inch 
nearer the window; back again, and then the same 
game; and So he went swinging to and fro over a 
wider and wider space; and, by letting out asi inch of 
cord each swing*, his flying feet came above the 
window-ledge, then a Bttle higher, then higher still, 
and now, olj sight strange and glorious — as this 
helmeted hero, with lips clenched and great pye$ that 
stared unflinching at the surging flames, and gleamed 
supematurally with inward and outward fire, swang to 
and fro on his frail support still making for the 
window — the heads of all the hoping, fearing, admir- 
ing, panting crowd went surging and waving to and 
fro beneath; so did not their hearts only bat their 
agitated bodies follow the course of his body, as it 
rushed to and fro faster and faster through hot air 
starred with snow-flakes, and hail, of fire. And those 
his fellow-men for whom the brave fireman made this 
supernatural effort, did they kAw their desperate con- 
dition? Were they still dive? One little hour ago 
Alfred j»at on the bed, full of hope. Every minute he 
expected to hear the Kobin put a key into the door. 
He was all re^ady, and bis money in bis pocket ^ Alas! 
his liberator came not: some screw loose again. Pre- 
sentiiy he was conscious of a great cominotion in the 
house. Feet ran up and do^n. Then came a smell 
of burning. The elm-tree outside was illuminated. 
He was glad at first; he had a spite against the place. 
But soon he became alarmed, and hammered^ the 
door athd tried to force it Impossible. “Fire!*’ rang 
from men’s voices. Fire ci^Ued^ above his head; he 
ran about the room like a i^ild creature; he sprang up 
at the Yrindow and dashed his hand through, but fell 
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back. He sprang again and got Ips j[iand on some* of 
the lighter woodwork; he drew himself up^ nearly to 
the window,* and then the wood gaife way and he fell 
to the ground) and striking the b^ck of hid head> 
nearly stunned himself; the flamds roared fearfully 
now; and at this David, who had hitherto sat un- 
concerned , started np, and in a stentori^ voice issued 
order upon order to furl every rag of sail and bring 
the ship to the wind. He thought it was a t6n}post. 
“Oh hush! hush!^^ cried Alfred in vain. A beam fell 
from the roof to the floor, precursor of the rest On 
this David thought the ship was ashore, and shouted 
a fresh set of orders proper to the occasion, so terribly 
alike are the angry voices of the sister-elements- But 
Alfred implored him, and got him to kneel down with 
him, and ^eld his hand, and prayed. * 

And, even while they kneeled and Alfred prayed, 
Death and Life m^t and fought for them. Under the 
door, tight as it was, and through the keyhole, struggled 
a hot stifling smoke, merciful destroyer running before 
fire: and the shadow of ’a gigantic figure b^gan to’ 
flicker in from the outside, and to cpme and go upon 
the mil. .Alfred did not know what tl^at was, but it 
gave him a vague hope: he prayed akud as men pray 
•only for theif bodies. (The crowd beard him and 
hushed itself breathless.^ 

The smoke penetrated faster, blinding and stifling; 
the giant shadow came and went. But now the gi*eater 
part" -of ^the roof fell in with an awful report; the 
blaming, timbers thundered dowh to the basemdht with 
endless clatter of r^d-hot tiles; the walls quivered, and 
the building belched skyward a thousand jets of fire 
like a bouquet of rockets; and then a cloud of smoke. 
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Altred gAve up ^ll^hope, and prepared ^to die. Crash! 
as if discharged from a cannon, came bursting through 
the window, with), the roar of an applauding multitude 
and a bother's pnhecded scream, a helmeted figure, 
rope in hand, and alighted erect iuid commanding on 
the floor amidst a shoVer bf splinters and tinkling 
glass. Dp m^jn for your lives,’’ roared this fire-warrior, 
clutching them hard, and dragged them both up to 
their feet by one prodigious gesture: all throe faces 
came together and shone in the lurid light; and he 
knew his father and “the Wretch,” and “the Wretch” 
knew him. “Olil” “Ah I” passed like pistol shots; but 
not a word: even this strange meeting went for little, 
so awful was the moment, so great are Death and 
Fire. Edward clawed his rope to the bed; up to the 
window by it, dropped his line to firemap Jackson 
planted express below, and in another moment was 
hauling up a rope ladder: this he attached, and getting 
on it and holding his own rope by way of banister, 
cried “Now men, quick, for your lives.” But poor 
David ^lled that deserting* the ship, and demurred, 
till Alfred assured him the captain had ordered it. lie 
then submitted directly, touched his forelock Jo Edward, 
whom he toot Jor that officer, and went down the 
ladder; Alfred followed, i 

Now the moment those two figures emerged from 
the burning pile, Mrs. Dodd, already half dead with 
terror for her son, saw^and knew her husband: for all 
about him it was as light as day. ^ 

What terror I what joy! what gratitude! wliqt pride! 
twhat a tempest of emotions! 

But her fears were endeA; Edward, not to 
overweight the ladder, went dangling (»by his hands 
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along the rop^ towards the tree. * And his mother's 
eyes stared fearfully from Mm to the otliery and' her 
heart hung * trembling on her hi^band descending 
cautiously, ,and then on his preserver, her son, who 
was dangling along by the hands on that support 
The mob cheered him royally, but she screamed and 
hid her face agaiiL At last both her^ darlings were 
safe, and then the lusty cheers made her thrUl with 
pride and joy, till all of a sudden they seemed to die 
away and the terrible fire to go out; and the sore-tried 
wife and mother drooped her head and swooned awety, 
wedged in and kept from falling by the crowd. 

Inside, the mob parted and made two rushes, one 
at the rescued men, one at the gallant fireman. 
Alfred and David were overpowered with curiosity 
and sympathy. They had to shake a hundred honest 
hands; and others still pressing on, hurried them nearly 
off their feet ^ 

“Gently, good friends; don’t part us,” said Alfred 

“He is the keeper,” said one of tho crowd. 

“Yes, I’m his keeper: and I want to get him 
quietly away This excitement will df> him harm else; 
good friends, help me out by that door.”» 

“All light,” was the cry, and thby rushed with 
him to the back door. Rooke, who was about twenty 
yards oif, saw and suspected this movement He 
fought his way and struggled after Alfred in silence. 
Presently, to his suimrise, Alfred unlocked the door 
and whipped out with David, leaving the door, open. 
Rooke shouted and halloaed: “l^top him! he is escap- 
ing,” and struggled madly to the door: now another* 
crowd had been waiting ih the meadows; seeing the 
Hard Cash. IH. ^ 9 
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door op€H they rtisbed in and the doorwAy was jammed 
directly. Tn the confusion Alfred drew David along 
the side of the wall; told him to stay quiet, bolted 
behind *an outhouse, and then ran across pountry for 
the bare life. 

To his horror David followed him, and with a 
madman's agilrty soon caught him. 

lie snorted like a spirited horse, and shouted 
cheerily, “Go ahead, messmate; I smell blue water.” 

“Come on then,” cried Alfred, half mad himself 
with excitement, and the pair ran furiously, and 
dashed through hedges and ditches, torn, bleeding, 
splashed, triumphant; behind them the burning mad- 
house, above them the spangled sky, the fresh free air 
of liberty blowing in their nostrils, and rushing past 
their ears. ^ 

* Alfred’s chest expanded, he laughed for joy, he 
sang for joy, he leaped as he went; nor did he care 
where he went. David took the command, and kept 
snuffing the air, and shaping his course for blue water. 
And so^they rushed along the livelong night. 

Free. , 
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• CHAPTER VIU 

* , 

A REPORT came ronnd that tht? asylum was open 
in the rear. A rush was ma(fo thither from the front; 
and this thinned the crowd considerably^ so then Mrs. 
Dodd was got out by the help of some humane persons, 
and carried into the nearest house, more dead, than 
alive. There she found Mrs. Archbold in a pitiable 
state. That lady had been looking on the fire, with 
the key in her pocket, by taking which slie was like 
to be a murderess: her terror and rcjmorse were 
distracting, and the revulsion had thrown her into 
violent hysterics. Mrs. Dodd plucked up a little 
strength, ^nd characteristically enough tottered to her 
assistance, and called for the best lemedies, and then 
took her hand and jpressed it, and whispered soothingly 
that bo til wore now safe, meaning David and Edward. 
Mrs. Archbold thought she meant Alfred and David: 
this new shock was as godd for her as cold wt^er: she 
became quieter, and presently gulpe^l out, “You saw 
themS yoi4 knew them (ump) all that w|y off?” 

“Knew them?” said Mrs. Dodd;^ “why one was 
tny husband, and the other my son.” Mrs. Archbold 
gave a sigh of relief. ^‘Yes, madam,” continued Mrs. 
Dodd, “the young fireman, who went and saved my 
husband, was my own son, my ®dward;* my hero; oh, 
I am E ^appy wife, a proud mother;” she could say 
no morQ for tears of joy, and whflo she wept deliciously, 
Mrs. Archbold criqd too, and so invigorated and* 
refreshed her cunning, and presently she perked up 
and told Mrs? Dodd boldly that Edward had been 

9 * 
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seeking her, and.w^s gone home: she had better follow 
him,^or he would be anxious. ^‘But tny poor husband!^’ 
objected Mrs. Dod^. o 

“He is safe,” said the other; “I saw hiiji (ump) 
with an attendant/^ 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Dodd, with meaning, “that other 
my son rescue^J was an attendant, was he?” 

“Yes” (Ump.) 

She then piromised to take David under her especial 
care, and Mrs. Dodd consented, though reluctantly, to 
go home. 

To her surprise Edward had not yet arrived, and 
Julia was sitting up, very anxious; and flew at her 
with a gurgle, and kissed her eagerly, and then, 
drawing back her head, searched the maternal eyes 
for what was the matter. “Ah, you may ^ell look,” 
said Mrs. Dodd. “0 my child! what a night this has 
been;” and she sank into a chair^ and held up her 
arms; Julia settled down in them directly, and in that 
position Mrs. Dodd told all the night’s work, told it 
under % miming accompaniinent of sighs and kisses, 
and ejaculations^ and “dear mammas,” and “poor 
mammas,” and bursts of sympathy, astonislnnent, pity, 
and wonder. Thus embellished and inten'upted, the 
strange tale was hardly ended, when a manly step 
came up the stairs, and botli ladies pinched each other 
and were still as mice, and in walked a fireman with 
a wet livery, and a fate smirched with smoke. Julia 
flew at him with a gurgle of the first degree, and 
threw %er arms round his neck, and kissed both his 
^blackened cheeks again and again, crying “Ok tny 
own, nw precious, my sweet, brave, darling, kiss me, 
kiss kiss me, you are a hero, a Ohristian hero, 
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that saves life, uot takes it ” *Mrs. Dodd checked 

her impetuoqs career by asking pitedusly if Tiis mother 
was not^to have him- On this, Julia drew him along 
by the hand, and sank j^ith him at ‘Mrs. Dodd’s knees, 
and she held him at arms’ length and gAzed at him, 
and then drew him jclose and enfolded him, and thanked 
God for him; and then they both emoraced him at 
once, and interwove him Ileaven knows how, and 
poured the wealth of their womanly hearts out on him 
in a torrent and nearly made him snivel. But presently 
something in his face struck Mrs. Dodd, accustomed to 
read her children. “Is there anything the matter, 
love?” she inquired anxiously. He looked down and 
said, “I am dead sleepy, mamma, for one thing.” 

“Of cjjurse he is, poor child,” said Julia, doing the 
sub^maternal; “wait till I sec everything is comfort- 
able,” and she flew off, turned suddenly at the door 
with “Oh, you darling!” and up to his bedroom, and 
put more coals on his fire, and took a swift house^ 
wifely look all round. * ^ • 

Mrs. Dodd seized the opportunity.! “Edward, there 
is something amiss.” « 

“And no mistake,” said he drily. * “But I thought 
If I told you before her you might scold me ” 

“Scold you, lovei^ Never. Hush! I’ll come (o 
your room by-and-hy.” 0 

Soon after this they all bade each other good night; 
and presSqtly Mrs. Dodd came* and tapped softly at 
her son’s door, and found him with his vest and coat» 
off, A^d his helmet^ standuig on the table reflecting a 
red coal; he vjas seated by the fire in a brown study, 
smoking. He apologised, and offered to throw the 
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wce4 away. “lJo, ‘no,” said she, suppressing a cough, 
“not if it floes you good.” 

“Well, mother, when you are in a fix smoke is a 
soother, you know 5 and Vm a regular fix.” 

“A fix!” sighed MrswDodd resignedly: and waited 
patiei\tly, all oars. ^ 

“ Mamma said tho fire- warrior, becoming specu- 
lative under the dreamy influoncc of tho weed, “I 
wonder whether such a muddle ever was before. When 
a man is fighting with fire, what with the heat, and 
what with the excitement, his pulse is at a hundred 
and sixty, and his brain all in a whirl, and he scarce 
knows what he is doing till after it is done. But IVe 
been thinking of it all since. (Puff.) There was my 
poor little mamma in the mob; I double myself up for 
my spring, and 1 go at the window, and t\irough it; 
now on this side of it I hear my mother cry ‘Edward! 
come down;’ on the other side 1 fall on two men 
perishing in an oven; one is my own father, and tho 
other is^, who do you think ?v ‘The Wretch.’” 

Mrs.Uodd held up her hands in mute amazement. 

“I had prom'ised to break every bone in Ids skin 
at our first moe^ng; and I kept my promise by saving 
his skin and bones, and life and all.” (Puff.) 

Mrs. Dodd groaned aloud.. “I half suspected it,’^ 
she said faintly. “That tall figure, that hauglity, grace! 
But no; you are mistaken; Mrs. Archbold told me po- 
sitively he was an attendant.” 

“TSien she told you a cracker. It was ^ hot an at- 
tendant, but a madman, and that madman was Alfred 
Hardie, upon my soul! Qur Jiilia’s missing bride- 
groom.” 

He smoked on in profoimd silence waiting for her 
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to speak. But' she lay back in he» chair mute and all 
relaxed, as if the news had hnocke4 her dqwn. * 
“Come, liow,” said Edward at last; “wW is to be 
done? May I tell Julia? that is the •question.'^ 

“Not for the world, said Mrs. t)odd, shocked into 
energy. “Would you blight her young life for ever 
as mine is blighted?’’ She then assured him that, if 
Alfred’s sad state came to Julia’s ears, all her love for 
him would revive, and she would break with Mr. Hurd, 
and indeed never marry all her life. “I see no end to 
her misery,” continued Mrs. I)odd, with a deep sigh; 
“for she is full of courage; she would not shrink from 
a madhouse (why she visits lazar-houses every day); 
she would be always going to see her Alfred, and so 
nurse her pity and her unhappy love. No, no; let me 
be a wid<pw with a living husband, if it is God’s will: 

T have had my happy days. But my child she shall 
not be so withered in the flower of her days for any 
man that ever breathed; she shall not, I say.” The 
mother could utter no more for emotion. ^ 

“Well,” said Edward,* “you know best. I generally 
make a mess of it when I disobey y^ii. But conceal- 
ments art# bad things too. We used go with our 
bosoms open. Ah!” (Puff.) » 

• “Edward,” said Mrs. Dodd, after some considera- 
tion, “the best thing is to marry her to Mr. Hurd at 
once. He has spoken to me for her, and I sounded 
her.” ^ 

“Has he? Well, and what^did she say?” ^ 
“Shelsaid she would rather not marry at all, but 
live and die with me. Then I pressed her a little, yoft 
know. Then she did BSif she could never marry any 
but a clergyAan, now she had lost her poor Alfred. 
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And thou I told lior I thought Mr. Hurd could make 
her happy, ^ and she would make me happy if she could 
esteem him; and marry him.’* 

'‘Well, mamma, and what then?” ^ • 

“Why then my poor child gave mo a look that 
haunts me still — a look of unutterable love, and re- 
proach, and resignation, and despair, and burst out 
crying so piteously I could say no more. Oh! oh! 
oh! oh!” 

“Don’t you cry, mammy dear,” said Edward. “Ah, 
I remember when a tear was a wonder in our house.” 
And the fire-warrior sucked at his cigar, to stop a 
sigh. 

“And n — now n — not a d — day without them,” 
sighed Mrs. Dodd. “But you have cost me none, my 
precious boy ” v. 

* “I’m waiting my time. (Puff.) Mamma, take my 
advice; don’t you fidget so. Lot tilings alone. Why 
hurry her into marrying Mr. Hurd or anybody? Look 
here; I’ll keep dark to please you, if you’ll keep q[uiot 
to pleasf me.” 

At breakfast ,time came a messenger with a line 
from Mrs. Archbold, to say that David had escaped* from 
Drayton House, an company with another dangerous 
maniac. 

Mrs. Dodd received the blow with a kind of des- 
perate resignation. She rose quietly from the table 
without a word, and wfent to put on her bonnet, leav- 
ing her breakfast and the note; for she did no^ at once 
see all 1:hat was implied in the communication. She 
1?6ok Edward with her to Drayton IJouse. The firemen 
had saved one half of that ^building; the rest was a 
black shell. Mrs. Archhold came to them, looldlug 
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haggard, and* told them two kespers were already 
scouring the country, and an advertisement. sent tb all 
the journals.* ♦ 

“Oln*, ipadam!” said Mrs. Dodd, “if th*e other 
should hurt him, or * lead him *somewhere to his 
death?” 

Mrs. Archbold Said she might dismisa this fear; the 
patient in question had but one illusion, and, though 
terribly dangerous when thwarted in that, was. most 
intelligent in a general way, and much attached to 
Mr. Dodd; they were always together. 

A strange expression shot into Mrs. Dodd’s eye: she 
pinched Edward’s arm to keep him quiet, and said with 
feigned indifference: 

“Then it was the one who was in such danger with 
my husbaaid last night?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Archbold, off her guard. It haU 
not occurred to h«i’ that this handsome, fashionably- 
dressed young gentleman, was the fireman of last 
nigbt. She saw her mistake, though, the moment he ^ 
said bluntly, “Why you {old my mother it was an at- 
tendant.” t 

“Did I, madam?” asked Mrs. Arojibold, mighty 
innocently: “I suppose I thought s^. Well, I was 
•mistaken, unfortunately.” 

Mrs. Dodd was silent a moment, then, somewhat 
hastily, bade Mrs. Archbold good-bye. She told the 
cabman to drive to an old ac<{uaintance of ours, Hr. 
Green. He had set up detective on his own account. He 
was not at his office, but expected. She sat patiently 
down till he came in. They put their heads together^ 
and Green dashed down *to the asylum with a myr- 
midon, while ^Mrs. Dodd went into the City to obtain 
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leave of absence •frem Cross and Co. This was politely 
declihed at first, b^t on Mrs. Dodd showing symptoms 
of leaving thorn altogether, it was was conceded. She 
Tetume& home with Edward, and there wap Mi. Green; 
he had actually traced the fugitives by broken fences, 
and occasional footsteps in the side-clay of ditches, so 
far as' to leaveP no doubt they had ^ot upon the great 
south-eastern road. Then Mrs. Dodd had a female in- 
spiration. “The Dover road! ah! my husband will 
make for the sea.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder, being a sailor,” said Green; 
“it is a pleasure to work with a lady like you, that 
puts in a good hint. Know anything about the other 
one, ma’am?” 

Mrs. Dodd almost started at this off-hand question. 
But it was a natural one for Green to ask. ^ 

She said gravely, “I do. To my cost” 

Green’s eye sparkled, and he <>ook out his note- 
book. “Now where is he like to make for?” 

Mrs. Dodd seemed to wince at the question, and 
then turned her eyes inward to divine. The result was 
she gave a dowr^right shudder, and said evasively, 
“Being with David, I hope and pray he will g'o to- 
wards the coast 

“No, no,” said Green, “it won’t do to count on that 
altogether. How do we know which of the two will 
lead the other? You must please to put Mr. Dodd out 
of the questioii, ma’am J* for a moment. Now we’ll say 
No. 2 is escaped alone where is he like to run to?” 

Mrs. Dodd thus pressed, turned her eyes'more and 
more inward, and said at last in a^ery low voice, and 
with a sort of concentrated horror, 

“He will come to my house.” 
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Mr. Green “booked this eagerly. -The lady’s emo- 
tion was nothing to him; the hint was invaluable* the 
combination ’interesting. “Well, ma*am,” said he, “fll 
plant a^good man in sight of your^deor: and I’ll take 
the Dover road directly wijh my drag. My teeth 
weren’t strong enough for the last nut you gave me to 
crack: let us try this one; Tom Green <8n’t often boat 
twice running.” 

“I will go with you, Mr. Green.” • 

“Honoured and proud, ma’am. But a lady like you 
in ray dog-cart along o’ me and my mate!” 

Mrs. Dodd waived this objection almost contempt- 
uously; she was all wife now. 

It was agreed that Green should drive round for 
her in an hour. He departed for the present, and 
Edward proposed to go in the dog-cart too, but she 
told him no; she wanted him at home to guard His 
sister against “the Wretch.” Then seeing him look 
puzzled, “Consider, Edward,” said she, “he is not like 
your poor father: he ha^ not forgotten. That adver-, 
tisement, Aileen Aroon, it wwxs from him, yhu know. 
And then why does he attach himseJf so to poor papa? 
Do you Wt see it is because he is* Julia’s father. 
‘The Wretch’ h)ves her still.” * 

Edward from puzzled looked very grave. “What 
a head you have got, mamma!” ho said. “I should 
never have seen all this: yet it’s plain enough now, as 
you put it.” 

“Y(^ it is plain. Our dj^-rling is betrotl^ed to a 
maniac!; lhat maniac loves her; and much I fear she 
loves him. Some* new calamity is impending, OB, 
my son, I f(^l it already heavy on my heart What,, 
is it to be? Is your father to be led to destruction, 
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or will that furious wretch burst iu upon your sister, 
andicill her, or perhaps kill Mr. Hurd, if he catches 
them together. What may not happen now? The 
very air seems to me swarming with calamities.’^ 

‘‘0, ril take care of all that,” said Edward. And 
he comforted her a little by promising faithfully not 
to let Julia g6 out of his sight till her return. 

She put on a plain travelling-dress. The dog-cart 
camel She slipped fifty sovereigns into Mr. Green’s 
hands for expenses, and off they went at a slapping 
pace. The horse was a great bony hunter of rare 
speed and endurance, and his long stride and power- 
ful action raised poor Mrs. Dodd’s hopes, and the 
rushing air did her good. Green, to her surprise, made 
few inquiries for some miles on the Dover road; but 
he explained to her that the parties they Vere after 
had probably walked all mght. ‘‘They don’t tire, 
that sort,” said Mr. Green. 

At Dartford they got a doubtful intimation, on the 
strength of which he rattled on to Rochester. There 
be pulled up, deposited Mrs. Dodd at the principal inn 
till morning, and tscoured the town for intelligence. 

He inquii’crd of all the policemen; described his 
men, and shrewdly added out of his intelligence, “Both ^ 
splashed and dirty,” 

No, the Bobbies had not seen them. 

Then he walked out to the side of the town nearest 
London, and examined all the dealers in food At 
last he , found a baker who, early that moniifig, bad 
sold a quartern loaf to two tall men without hats, 
‘^and splashed fearful;” he added, “5 thought they had 
broken prison; but ’twas no business of mine: they 
paid for the bread right enough.” 
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On hearings they had entered^ Ilpchester hatless, 
the shrewd Mr. Green made direct to the very nearest 
slop-shop, ai)d his sagacity was re^ji^arded;* the shop- 
keeper '^as a chatterbox, and told hiip yes, twt> gents 
out on a f/olic had bought a couple of hats of him, 
and a whole set of sailor’s clothes, “I think they 
were respectable, but nothing els^ would satisfy 
liim. So the young one he humoured him, and bought 
them. I took his old ones in exchange.” 

At that Green offered a sovereign for the old 
clothes blindfold. The trader instantly asked two 
pounds, and took thirty shillings. 

Green now set the police to scour the town for a 
gentleman and a common sailor in company, offered a 
handsome reward, and went to bed in a small inn, 
with Dave’s clothes by the kitchen fire. Early in the 
morning he went to Mrs. Dodd’s hotel with David’s 
clothes nicely dried, and told her his tale. She knew 
the clothes directly* kissed them, and cried over them: 
then gave him her hand with a world of dignity and 
grace: “What an able ma^! Sir, you inspire ^e with 
great confidence.” 

“^nd„you me with zeal, ma’am,” said the de- 
lighted Green. “Why I’d^ go through nre and water 
fov a lady like you, that pays well, and doesn’t grudge 
a fellow a bit of praise. Now you must eat a bit, 
ma’am, if it’s ever so little, and then we’ll take the 
road; for the police think tho parties diave left the 
town, ‘and by their night’s work they must be good 
travellers.*! • ’ 

The dog-cart t^ok the road, and the ex-huntei* 
stepped out thirteen miles^an hour. 

Now at this moment Alfred and David were 
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bowling along abe^ with a perfect sense of security. 
Ail ®that first night, the grandest of his life, Alfred 
walked on air, a^fii drank the glorious r exhilarating 
breath 'of Freedom. But, when the sun davmed on 
them, his intoxicating joy began to be dashed with 
apprehension; hatless an*d bemired, might they not be 
suspected and, detained by some officious authority? 

But the slop-shop set that all right. He took a 
double-bedded room in The Bear, locked the door, put 
the key under his pillow, and slept till eleven, At 
noon they were on the road again, and, as they swung 
lustily along in the frosty but kindly air, Alfred’s 
chest expanded, bis spirits rose, and he felt a man all 
over. Exhilarated by freedom, youth, and motion, 
and a little inflated by reviving vanity, Ids heart, 
buoyant as his foot, now began to nurse aspiring pro- 
jects: he would indict his own father, and the doctors, 
and immolate them on the altar of justice, and publicly 
wipe off the stigma they had cast on him, and mean- 
time ho would cure David and restore him to his 
family. 4 

He loved thi| liaimfoss companion of bis cell, his 
danger, and jjips flight; loved him for Julia’s • sake, 
loved him for hio own. Youth and vanity whispered, 
“1 know more about madness than the doctors; I havft 
seen it closer.” It struck him David’s longing for 
blue water was one of those unerring instincts that 
sometimes guide the sick to their cure. And then as 
the law permits the forcible recapture of a p^tifent — 
without a fresh order dr certificates — within fourteen 
days of his escape from an asylun^^ he did not think 
it prudent to show himself* in London till that time 
should have elapsed; so, all things considered, why 
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not hide a few* days with David ip, some insignificant 
seaport, and revel in liberty and blue water with^hiin 
all day long, *and so by associations Wuch the spring of 
memory,^ and begin the cure? As for Da^d, he 
seemed driven seaward by some ’unseen spur; he 
fidgeted at all delay; even 'dinner fretted him; he 
panted so for his natural element. Alfred humoured 
him, and an hour after sunset they reached the town 
of Canterbury. Here Alfred took the same precautions 
as before, and slept till nine oVlock. 

When he awoke, he found David walking to and 
fro impatiently. “All right, messmate,’’ said Alfred, 
“we shall soon be in blue water.” He made all haste, 
and they were on the road again by ten, walking at a 
gallant pace. 

But th* dog-cart was already rattling along about 
thirty miles behind them. Green inquired at all the 
turnpikes and vehigles; the scent’was cold at first, but 
warmer by degrees, and hot at Canterbury. Green 
just baited his gallant horse, and came foaming on, 
and just as the pair entered the town of Folkestone, 
their pursuers came up to the crosg-roads, not five 
miles 4)ehmd them. i 

Alfred went to a good inn in *Folke8tone. and 
ordered a steak, then strolled with David by the beach, 
and gloried in the water with him. “After dinner we 
will take a boat, and have a sail,” said he. “See, 
there’s a nice boat, riding at author there.” 

DaVid snuffed the breeze and his eye sparkled, 
and he said, “Wind due east, ’messmate.” And this 
remark, slight as it was, was practical, and gave^ 
Alfred groat delight: strc!fagtl\ened his growing con- 
viction that Hot for nothing had this charge been 
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thrown on liirn.* }Ie should be the dhe to cure his 
for Julians father was his: he had no other 
now. “Ail rightV’ said he gaily, “well soon be on 
blue whter: but first well ha\re our dinner, old boy, 
for I am starving.” David said nothing, and went 
rather doggedly back to* the inn with him. 

The steak was on the table? Alfred told the 
waiter to uncover and David to fall to, while he just 
ran jip-stairs to wash his hands. He came down in 
less than two minutes; but David was gone, and the 
waiter standing there erect and apathetic like a wooden 
sentinel. 

“Why where is he?” said Alfred. 

“Gent’s gone out,” was the reply. 

“And you stood there and let him? you bom idiot. 
Which way is he gone?” o 

* “I don’t know,” said the waiter angrily, “I ain’t a 
plicenian. None but respectable , gents comes here, 
as don’t want watching.” Alfred darted out and 
scoured the town; he asked everybody if they had 
seen a < tall gentleman dressed like a common sailor: 
nobody could te;ll him; there were so many sailors 
about the poi;|:; that W'hich in an inland t6wn would 
have betrayed tke truant concealed him here. A cold 
perspiration began to gather on Alfred’s brow, as he 
ran wildly all over the place. 

He could not find him, nor any trace of him. At 
last it struck 4um that^ he had originally proposed to 
go to Dover, and had spoken of that town to David, 
though’ he had now glanced aside, making for the 
dmaller ports on the south coast it he hired a horse 
directly, and galloped furiously to Dover. He rode 
down to the pier, gave his horse to a« boy to hold, 
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and ran about inquiring for David*. *He could not find 
him: but at last he found a policeman, who told him 
he thought 'there was another party on tlie s/ime lay 
as himself:. “No/’ said the man, cojrecting himself, “it 
was two they were alter, a. gentleman and a sailor. 
Perhaps you arc his mate.” 

Alfred’s blood 'ran cold. “ Pursue and so hotly! 
No, no,” he stammered; “I suspect I am on the same 
business.” Then he said cunningly (for asylums* teach 
the frantest natures cunning), “Como and have a glass 
of grog and tell me all about it.” Bobby consented, 
and under its influence described Mrs. Dodd and her 
companions to him. 

But not everybody can describe minutely. In the 
bare outlines, which were all this artist could famish 
him, Alffed recognised at once whom do you think? 
Mrs, Archbold, Dr. Wolf, and his arch enemy Kooke, 
the keeper. Doubtless his own mind, seizing on so 
vague a description, adapted it rather hastily to what 
seemed probable, Mrs. podd never occurred to him, 
nor that David was the sole, -or even the maAi, object 
of the pursuit. Ho was thoroughly puzzled what to 
do. ** However, as his pursuers had clearly scoured 
Dover, and would have found David Sf there, he made 
*uso of their labours and galloped back towards Folke- 
stone. But he took the precaution to inquire at the first 
turnpike, and there ho learned a lady and two men 
had passed through about an hour before in a dog- 
cart, it ‘was a wonder he had missed them. i Alfred 
gnashed liis teeth; “Curse you,” he muttered. “WelJ, 
do my work in Folkestone, I’ll find him yet, and baffle 
you.” He turned his home’s -head westward and rode^ 
after David. "^Convinced that his lost friend would not 
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go, inland, he took** care to keep near the cliflfs, and 
had ever an eye on the beach when the road came near 
enouglu, 

About eight nv^les west of Folkestone he saw a 
dog-cart going down a hill before him: but tliere was 
only a single person in it. However, he increased his 
pace and got ’close behind it as it mountesd the suc- 
ceeding hill, which was a high one. Walking leisurely 
behind it his quick eye caught sight of a lady’s veil 
wrapped round the iron of the seat. 

That made him instantly suspect this might be 
the dog- cart after all. But, if so, how came a stranger 
in it? He despised a single foe, and resolved to pump 
this one and learn where the others were. 

Wliile he was thinking how he should begin the 
dog-cart stopped at the top of the hill, and 'the driver 
looked seaward at some object that appeared to interest 
him. *' 

It was a glorious scene. Viewed from so great a 
height the sea expanded like ocean, and its light-blue 
waters sparkled and laughed innumerable in the breeze. 
“A beautiful sight, sir,” said the escaped prisoner, 
“you may weli’ stop to look at it.” The man touched 
his hat and chuckled. “I don’t think you know what^ 
I am looking at, sir,” he said politely. 

“I thought it was the lovely sea view; so bright, 
so broad, so free^ 

“No, sir; not but what I can enjoy that a bit, too: 
but whet Tm looking at is an ’unt. Do you ‘'see that 
IJttle boat? Sailing right down the coast aI)out eight 
miles oflf. Well, sir, what^do you think there is iu 
that boat? But you’ll never guess. A madman” 

“Ahr* 
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“Curious, sir, isn’t it: a respectable gentleman too 
he is, and «viil8 well; only stark storing mad. There 
was tw(^ of ’em in company: but it seems they can’t 
keep together long. Our one steals a fisherman’s boat, 
and there he goes down channel. And now look here, 
sir; see this steam^tug smoking along right in feont of 
us : she’s after him, and see there’s my governor aboard 
standing by the wheel with a Bobby and a lady; and 
if ever there was a lady she’s one;” here ht', lowered 
his voice. “Slie’s that mad gentleman’s wife, sir, as I 
am a living sinner.” 

They both looked down on the strange chase in 
silence. “Will they catch her?” asked Alfred at last, 
under his breath. 

“How^can we be off it? steam against sails. And 
if lie runs ashore, 1 shall be there to nab him.” Alfred 
looked, and looked: the water came into his eyes. 
“It’s the best thing that can befal him now,” he mur- 
mured. He gave the man fialf-a-crown, and then turned 
his horse’s head and walked him down the hill^towards 
Folkestone. On his arrival there he jiaid for his horse, 
and lus untasted dinner, and took thO^ first train to 
London, a little dispirited; and a gooS deal mortified; 
tor he hated to be beat: but David was in good hands, 
that was one comfort; and be had glorious work on 
hand, love and justice. lie weut to an out of the 
way inn in the suburbs, and, when he bad bought a 
carpet-ha^ and some linen anc] other necessaries, he 
had but* one sovereign left. » 

His heart urged him vehemently to go at once and 
find his Julia;# but alas! ho did not even know where 
she lived; and he dared not at present make public 
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inquiries: that would draw attention to himself, and be 
his destruccion*, for Wolf stood well with the police, 
and nearly always recaptured his truant patients by 
their aid before the fourteen days and elapsed. He 
determined to go first to a solicitor; and launch him 
against his enemies, while compelled to shirk them in 
his own person. Curious position! Now amongst his 
father’s creditors was Mr. Compton, a solicitor, known 
for an eccentric, but honourable man, and for success 
in litigation. Mr. Compton used to do his own busi- 
ness in Barkington, and employ an agent in London: 
but Alfred remembered to have heard just before his 
incarceration that he had reveraed the parts, and now* 
lived in London. Alfred found him out by the Directory, 
and called at his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
He had to wait some time in the outer office listening 
to a fluent earnest client preaching within: but presently 
a sharp voice broke in upon the drohe, and, after a few 
sentences, Mr. Compton ushered out a client with these 
remarkable words; “And as for your invention, it has 
been invented four timfes before you invented it, and 
never was worth 'inventing at all. And you have bor- 
rowed two hundred pounds of me in ninety loans, each 
of which cost me an hour’s invaluable time: I hold 
ninety acknowledgments in your handwriting; and I’ll 
put them all in force for my protection;” with this he 
turned to his head clerk; “Mr, Colls, take out a writ 
against this client; what is your Christian name, ..sir? 1 
forget’^' 

- “Simon,” said the gaping client, off his guard. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Compton with sudden 
•politeness: then resuming hostilities, — “a writ in the 
Common Fleas against Simon Macfarlane: keep it in 
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your drawer, *00118, and if ever jtli© yaid Macfarlano 
does mo the honour to call on me again servo him 
with it on the spot; and, if not, not; good morning, 
sir.” And^with this he bolted into his own rhom and 
slammed its door. The clerks ophned the outer door 
to Mr. Macfarlano with significant grins, and he went 
out bewildered soi^ly, yea even like oue that walkctli 
abroad in his sleep. ‘^Now, sir,” said Mr. Colls cheer- 
fully to Alfred. But the new client naturally hefptatod 
now: he put on his most fascinating smile, and said: 
“Well, Mr. Colls, what do you advise? Is this a moment 
to board the lion in his dou?” 

At Alfred’s smile and address Colls fell in love 
with him directly, and assured him sotto voce, and 
with friendly familiarity, that now was his time. “Why, 
he’ll be fis sweet as honey now lie has got rid of a 
flioity With this he took Alfred’s name, and ushered 
him into a room piled with japanned tin boxes, where 
Mr. Compton sat, looking all complacency, at a large 
desk table, on which briefs, and drafts, and letters lay^ 
in profusion and seeming' confusion. He rose, ^and with 
a lienignant courtesy invited Alfre(\ to sit down and 
explain Ins business. ^ 

The reader is aware our Oxonian could make a 
• close and luminous statement. lie began at the be- 
ginning, but soon disposed of preliminaries and came 
to bis capture at Silv(‘rton. Then Mr. Compton quietly 
rang the bell, and with a jidight apology to AlfrC(l 
reque*st(id Colls to search for the draft of Mrs. Hollo- 
way’s will. Alfred continued.'* Mr. Compton ’listened 
keenly, noted thcf salient points on a sheet of hri<?r- 
paper, and demanded the qxact dates of every im- 
portant events related. 
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'The story finished, the attorney turned to Colls, 
and ?aid miglity coolly, “You may go. The will is in 
my pocket:* but I made sure he was a madman. They 
generally are, these ill-used clients.” (Exit Colly.) “Got 
a copy of the settlefiaent, sir, under which you take this 
ten thousand pounds?” 

“No, sir.” , 

“Any lawyer seen it?” 

“Oh yes; Mr. Crauford, down at Barkingtoii.” 

“Good. Friend of mine. Til write to him. Names 
and addresses of your trustees?” 

Alfred gave them. 

“You have brought the order on which you ^ere 
confined, and the two certificates?” 

“Not I,” said Alfred. “I have begged and prayed 
for a sight of them, and never could get one. That 
is one of the galling iniquities of the system; I call it 
‘tub double shuffle.’ Just bring your mind to bear 
on this, sir: The prisoner whose wits and liberty have 
been signed away beliind his back is not allowed to 
see the .order and certificate^ on which he is confined 
— until after his release; that release he is to obtain 
by combating the statements in the order and r.erti- 
ficates. So to gqt out he must first see and contradict 
the lies that put him in; but to see the lies that put» 
him in, he must first get out. So runs the circle of 
Iniquity. Now, is that tho injustice of Earth, or the 
injustice of Hell?” 

Mr. Compton asked a moment to consider: “Well, 
I think 4t is of the earch, earthy. There’s a mixture 
of idiocy in it the Devil might fairly repudiate. Young 
gentleman, the English Statutes of Lunacy are famous 
monuments of legislatorial incapacity; ard indeed, as 
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a general rulo, if you want justice ^nd wisdom, don’t 
you go to Acts of Parliament, but to the Common Law 
of England,” * * 

Alfred did not appreciate this observation; *116 made 
no reply fo it, but iryjuired, with some heat, “what 
he could do to punish the whole gang; his father, the 
certifying doctors^ and the madhouse ly^epers?”. 

“Humph! You might indict them all for a con- 
spiracy,” said Mr. Compton; “but you would be de- 
feated. As a rule, avoid criminal proceedings where 
you have a civil remedy. A jury Avill give a verdict 
and damages wliere they would not convict on the 
same evidence. Yours is just one of those cases where 
Temper says, ‘indict!’ but Prudence says, ‘sue!’ and 
Law, through Jolin Compton, its oracle in this square, 
says, su^ the defendant and no other. Now, who is 
the true defendant here, or party liable in law?” 

“The keeper of the asylum, for one.” 

“No. If I remember right, all proceedings against 
him are expressly barred by a provision in the last 
statute. Let us see.” * j, 

lie took down the statutes* of the realm, and showed 
Alfi^cl the clause, which raises the proprietor of a 
madhouse above the civic level of^ a Prince Royal. 
“Curse the law,” said Alfred bitterly. 

“No, don’t curse the Law. Curse the Act if you 
like; but we can’t get on without the Law, neither of 
us. Try again.” • 

‘^TJie certifying doctor, sir?” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Compton, knitting his brows: 
“a jury might give you a verdict. But it would 
probably be set aside by the full court, or else by a 
court of error. For, unless you could prove informalit;fJ^ 
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barefaced negligence, oi* mala fides, whaA does it come 
to? A professional man, bound to give medical opinions 
to all combrs, is consulted about you, and says he 
thinks you are insane; you turn out sane. Well, then 
he was mistaken: but not more than he is' in most of 
his professional opinions. We lawyers know what guess- 
work Medicine ^is: we see it in the witness-box. I hate 
suing opinions: it is like firing bullets at snipes in a 
wind. Try again.” 

Alfred groaned. “Why there is nobody left but 
the rogue who signed the order.” 

“And, if you were a lawyer, that alone would tell 
you he is the defendant Where a legal wrong has 
been committed by A. B. and C., and there is no 
remedy against A. or B., there must either be one 
against C., or none at all: but this Law abhors as 
Nature does a vacuum. Besides this defendant has 
done the wrong complained of. In his person you sue 
an act, not an opinion. But of course you arc not 
cool enough to see all this just at first” 

“Cooj^, sir,” said Alfred, despairingly; “1 am frozen 
with your remorseless law. What, of all these villains, 
may I only attack one, and can’t I imprison even <him, 
as he has me? §uch narrow law encourages men to 
violence, who burn under wrongs like mine.” 

Mr. Compton looked keenly at his agitated, morti- 
fied client, but made no concession. He gave him a 
minute digest the law’s first bitter pill: and then 
said, “If I am to act for you, you had better, wfite a 
line to file Commissioners of Lunacy requesting them 
tof hand me copies of the order and certificates.” Alfred 
wrote it. j 

‘ “And now,” said Mr." Compton, thoughtfully, “I 
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don’t think thcijr will vontui-e to recapture you during 
the fourteen days. But still they might: ^nd wft at- 
torneys are wary animals. So pleas* give me at once 
a full authority to act under advice of counsel for your 
protection.” • * 

Alfred wrote as requested, and Mr. Compton put 
the paper in his drawer, remarking, “With this I can 
proceed by law or equity, even should you get into 
the asylum again.” lie then dismissed Alfred some- 
what abruptly, but with an invitation to call again 
after throe clear days. Like most ardent suitors after 
their first interview Avith passionless law, he went away 
sadly chilled, and so home to his cheerless lodging, to 
count the hours till he could see Julia, and learn his 
fate from her lips. 

This very morning a hasty note came to Edward 
from Folkestone, worded thus: 

“Oh, Edward; my worst misgivings! The two have 
parted. Poor papa has ta*kcn ,a man’s boat and is in 
sight. We shall folloAV directly in a ^team^boat. But 
the other! »You know my fears; you n’^st bo father 
and mother to that poor child till I come home. 

■ “Your sad mother, 

“Lucy Dodd.” 

Julia held out her hand for •the note.* Edward put 
it ill his pocket. 

“Whatsis that for?” said the* young lady. 

“Why surely I may put my own property in my* 
pocket.” ’ , 

“Oh, certainly. I only want to look at it.” 
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“Excuse me/’ . ‘ 

“Are you in earnest, Edward? Not let me see dear 
mamma’s letter!” and the vivid face looked piteously 
surprisM. 

“Oh, 111 tell you the contents. Papa had got to 
Folkestone and taken a boat, and gone to sea: then 
mamma took a steam-boat and after him: so she will 
soon catch him, and is not that a comfort?” 

“.Oh, yes,” cried Julia, and was for some time too 
interested and excited to think of anything else. But 
presently she returned to the charge. “Anything else, 
dear?” 

“Humph? Well, not of equal importance.” 

“Oh, if it is of no importance, there can be no 
reason for not telling me. Wiat was it?” 

Edward coloured but said nothing. He thought 
however: and thus ran bis thoughts: “She’s my intel- 
lectual superior; and I’ve got to deceive her; and a 
nice mess I shall make of it.” 

“It is of importance,” said Julia, eyeing him. “You 
have told a story: and yo\\ don’t love your sister.” 
This fulminated she drew herself up proudly and was 
silent A minute afterwards, stealing at look *At her, 
be saw her eyes suddenly fill with tears, apropos of 
nothing tangible. 

“Now this is nice,” said he to himself. 

At noon she put on her bonnet to visit her district. 
Ho put on his hat directly, and accompanied her. 
Great ^ was her innocent pleasure at that; it was the 
first time he had done her the honour. Slve took him 
to her poor people, and showed Mm off with innocent 
pride. 

Hannah, this is my brother.” Then in a whisper, 
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“Isn’t he beautiful?” Presently she saw him looking 
pale; unheard of phenomenon! “There noyr, yoid are 
ill,” said sho. “Come home* directly, and be nursed.” 

“No^ no,” said he. “I only want a littfo fresh 
air. What horrid plaices ! what *horrid sights and 
smells! I say, you must have no end of pluck to face 
them.” * t 

“No, no, no. Dearest, I pray for strength: that 
is how I manage. And oh, Edward, you us«d to 
think the poor were not to be pitied. But now you 
sec.” 

“Yes, I see, and smell and all. You are a brave, 
good girl. Got any salts about you?” 

“Yes, of course. There. But fancy a young lion 
smelling salts.” 

“A young duffer, you mean; that has passed for 
game through the tiling not being looked into close.” 

“Oh, you can be close enough, where I .want you to 
be open.” 

No answer. 

The next day he accompa^iied her again, •but re- 
mained at the stair-foot while she wjmt in to her pa- 
tients,^ and? when she came down, asked Jier, Could no 
good Christian be found to knock tha^poor woman on 
the head who lived in a plate. 

“No good Heathen, you mean,” said Julia. 

“Why yes,” said he; “the savages manage these 
things better.” • 

He* also accompanied her shopping, and smoking 
phlegmatically outside the shops; nor could she ex- 
haust his patience. 1111011 the quick girl put this ancf 
that together. When the;^ were at home again and^ 
her bonnet offi, she looked him in the face and said 
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sweetly, ‘‘I have pot a watch-dog.” He smiled, and 
said ' nothiuig. “Why don’t you answer?” cried Julia 
impetuously. • 

“Because least said is soonest mended. Besides, 
I’m down upon you: you decoy me into a friendly 
conversation, and then you say biting things directly.” 

“If I biteayou, you sting me. ^ Such want of con- 
fidence! Oh how cruel! how cruel! Why can you not 
trustume? Am I a child? No one is young, who has 
suffered what I have suffered. Secrets disunite a fa- 
mily: and wo were so united. And then you are so 
stupid; you keep a secret? Yes, like a dog in a chain; 
you can’t hide it one bit. You have undertaken a task 
you are not fit for, sir; to hide a secret you must be 
able to tell fibs: and you can’t; not for want of badness, 
but cleverness to tell them smoothly; you know it, you 
know it; and so out of your abominable slyness you 
won’t say a word. There, it is no use my trying to 
provoke him. I wish you were not so good tempered; 
so apathetic I moan, of course.” Then, with one of 
her old rapid transition^, she began to caress him and 
fawn on him: she seated him in an arm chair and her- 
self on a fo<;itstooK and suddenly curling' roukd his 
neck, murmured, “Dear, dear brother, have pity on a 
poor girl, and tell her is there any news that I have'. 
right to hear, only mamma has given you your orders 
not to tell me; tell me, love!” This last in an exqui- 
site whisper. "‘h:, " 

“Let me alone, you little fascinating, demon,” 
said he, angrily. “Ask mamma, I won’t® tell you a 
word.” 

“Thank you!” she cried, bounding to her feet; 
“you ha^e told me. He is alive. He doves mo still. 
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He was bewitched, seduced, deluded. He has pome 
to himself. Mamma has seen him. He waAts to come 
and beg; my pardon. But you are all afraid* I shall 
forgive him.* But I wilj not, for at the first word I’ll 
stop his mouth, and say, 'If you were happy away 
from me, I suppose you. would not have come hack.’” 
And instantly she burst out singing, witu inspired elo- 
quence and defiance, 

“ Castles are sacked in war, 

Chieftains are scattered far. 

Truth Is a fixed star. 

Aileon aroou.'* 

But, unable to sustain it, the poor Impetuosity 
drooped as quickly as she had mounted, and out went 
her arm op the table and her forehead sank on her 
arm, and the tears began to run silently down the 
sweet face, so brave for a moment. 

“W — will y — you allow me to light a cigar?” fal- 
tered Edward. “I’m wretched and miserable; you 
Tempest in petticoats, you!” ^ 

She made him a sign of asfeent with the liand that 
was danglpig languidly, but she diA not speak; nor 
did she appeal to him any more. Ali^nStion was com- 
piencing. But what was w^orso than speaking her 
mind, she was for over at tlie window now, looking up 
and down the street; and walking with her he felt 
her arm often tremble, and sopaetimes jerk. The se- 
cret was agitating her nerves, and destroying her 
tranquillity as mucli, or perhaps more, than if Jhe had 
known all. ^ 

Mrs. Dodd wrote from»Portsmouth; whereof anon. 

t 

Mr. Peterson called, and soon after him Mr. Hurd. 
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EdW(«iird was glad *to see them, especially the latter, 
whose visits seemed always to do Julia g^od. 

Moreover, as Peterson and Hurd were rivals, it 
afforded Edward a'xi innocent amusement to see their 
ill-concealed aversion to one another, and the admirable 
address and delicacy with which his sister conducted 
herself between them. 

However this pastime was cut hort by Sarah 
coming in and saying, “There’s a young man wants to 
see you sir.” 

Julia looked up and changed colour. 

“I think he is a fireman,” said Sarah. She knew 
very well he was a fireman, and also one of her fol- 
lowers. Edward went out and found one of his late 
brethren, who told him a young geiitlcraafl had just 
been inquiring for him at the station. 

“What was he like?” 

“Why I was a good ways off, but I saAv be was a 
tall one.” 

“Six feet?” 

“Full that.” 

“Give you^his name?” 

“No. I didn’t speak to him; it was Andrew. An- 
drew says he asked if there was a fii’eman called Dodd; 
so Andrew said you had left; then the swell asked 
where you lived, and 4ndrew couldn’t tell him any 
more than it was in Pembroke Street. So I told him, 
says I, Why couldn’t you call me? It is number sixty- 
six,’ says I. ‘Oh, he is coming back,’ says Andrew. 
However, I thought I’d come and tell you.” (And so 
get a Wi)rd with Sarah, you sly dog.) 

Edward thanked him, and put on his hat directly, 
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for lie could not disguise from himself that this v^itor 
might be Alfred Hardie. Indeed, what moit^ likely? 

Messrs, iturd and Peterson always tried to stay 
one anotlier^out whenevpr they meh at 66 , Pembroke 
Street. However, to make sure of not leaving Julia 
done, Edward went jn and asked them both to lunQheon, 
at which time he said he should be back. 

As he walked rapidly to the station he grew more 
and more convinced that it was Alfred Hardie. *And 
liis reflections ran like this. “AVliat a head-piece mamma 
lias! But it did not strike her he would come to mo 
first. Yet how plain that looks now; for of course I’m 
the duffer’s only clue to Julia. Those madmen are no 
fools tliough. And how quiet he was that night! And 
he made p^pa go down the ladder first: that was the 
old Alfred Hardie; he was always generous; vain, 
overbearing, saucy, but noble with it all. I liked him: 
he was a man that showed you his worst, and let you 
find his best out by degrees. He hated to be beat: 
but that’s 110 crime. Hot was a beautiful oar: and 
liandled his mawleys uncommdh; he sparred with all 
the prizefigjiters that came to Oxford, *and took punish- 
ment tetter than you would think; and a wonderful 
quick hitter; Alec Peed owned that Poor Taff Hardie! 
And when I think that God has overthrown his power- 
ful mind, and left me mine, such as it is! But the 
worst is my having gone on cajling liim, Hhe Wretch’ 
all this* time: and nothing too bad for him. I ought 
to be asliajncd of myself. It grieves me very '•much. 
‘Wlien found make a note on;’ never judge a fellows 
behind his back again.” , 

Arrived at the station, hfe inquired whether his^ 
friend had called again, and was answered in the ne- 
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gative. Ho wailed a few leiuRtee, aii<i then, with the 
r.uperintendent’a permission, wrote a note to Alfred, 
inviting him to dine at Simpson’s at six, and left it 
with the firemen. , This done,^ he was about lo return 
home, when another thought struck him. He got a mes- 
senger, and sent off a single line to Dr. Wolf, to tell 
him Alfred Iiardie would be at Simpson’s at seven 
o’clock. 

But, when the messenger was gone, he regretted 
what he had done, lie had done it for Alfred’s good; 
but still it was treason. He felt unhappy, and wended 
his way homeward disconsolately, realising more and 
more that he had not brains for the difficulties imposed 
upon him. 

On entering Pembroke Street he heai'd a buzz. He 
looked up, and saw a considerable crowd collected in 
a semicircle. “Why that is near our house,” he said 
and quickened his steps. 

When ho got near he saw that all the people’s eyes 
were bent on No. 66. 

He dashed into the crowd. “What on earth is the 
matter?” he cried. 

“The master? Plenty’s the matter, young man,” 
cried one. 

“Murder’s the matter,” said another. 

At that he turned pale as death. An intelligent 
man saw his violent agitation, and asked him hurriedly 
if be belonge<i to the house. 

“Yes. For mercyjs sake what is it?” 
j “Make way there I” shouted the man* “He be- 
longs. Sir, a madman has broke loose and got into 
»•- your house. And I’m 'sorry to say he has just killed 
two men.” 
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“With a pistol,” cried several Voices, speaking to- 
gether. ^ ^ * 


CHAPTER VTIL 

Alfred Hardie spent three days* writhing in his 
little lodging. His situation had been sadder, but 
never more irritating. By right possessor of thrfdsanda, 
yet in fact reduced to one suit, two shirts, and half-a- 
ero wn: rich in intellect, yet hunted as a madman: 
aflianced to the loveliest girl in England, yet afraid to 
go near her for fear of being tom from her again, and 
for ever. All this could last but one week more; but 
a week’s^ positive torture was no trifle to contemplate, 
with a rival at his Julia’s ear all the time. Suppose 
she should have been faithful all these months, but in 
this last week should be worn out and give herself to 
another: such things had been known. He went to 
Lincoln’s Inn with this irritating fear tearing him likv5 
a vulture. Mr. Compton received him cheerfully, and 
told^ hill) he had begun operation! in Hardie versus 
Hardie: had written to Thomas Hardtc two days ago, 
and inquired liis London solicitor, *and whether that 
gentleman would accept service of the writ in Hardie 
versus Hardie. 

“To Thomas Hardie? Why, what has he to do 
with* it?” asked Alfred. * 

is tlie defendant in, the suit.” Tlun seeing 
amazement and incredulity on Alfred’s face, he ex- 
plained that the Oommifsioners of Lunacy had treated 
him with great com^tesy; had at once furnished hisi 
with copies, not only of the order and certificates, but 
Haul CiiHh. ni, \ 11 I . 
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of other valuable d6cuinents. ^‘And there,” said he, 
“lies the ORder; signed by Thomas Hardie, of Clare 
Court, Xorkshire.” ' 

“Curse his impudence,” cried Alfred in a fury: 
“why, sir, he is next door to an idiot himself.” 

“What does that matter? Ah, now, if I had gone 
in a passion and indicted him, there would be a de- 
fence directly; ‘no malice, defendant being non compos.’ 
Wlier^as, by gently, q^uietly suing him, even if he was 
a lunatic we would make him or his estate pay a round 
sum for falsely imprisoning a sane Briton. By-the-by, 
here is counsel’s opinion on your caso,” and he handed 
him a short opinion of a distinguished Queen’s Counsel, 
the concluding words of which were these: 

3. If the certificates and order are in legal form, 
and were made and given bon^ fide, no action 
•lies for the capture or detention of Mr. Hardie. 

“Why it is dead against me,” said Alfred. “There 
goes the one rotten reed you had left me.” 

“Singularly dead,” said the attorney, coolly: “he 
does not even say ‘I am'* of opinion.’ He is in great 
practice, and hard-worked: in his hurry he has taken 
up the Lunacy tActs , and has forgotten that the rights 
of sane Englishmen are not the creatures of these little 
trumpery statutes; no, thank you; our rights are 
centuries older, and prevail wherever, by good luck, 
the statutes of the realm are silent; now they are all 
silent about incarcerating sane mom Besides, he gives 
no cases© What is an opinion without a precedent? a 
lawyer’s guess. I thought so little of his opinion that 
I sent the caso to a clever junior, who has got time to 
'V'ink beforet^^hfi writes.” Oolls entered soon after with 
the said jftt&ior’S opinion, Mr. Campton opened it, and 
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saying, “Now let us see what 1h Says,” read it .to 

Alfred It ran thus: • • * * 

* • 

“Tfiere^ was clearly a right of action under the 
common law: and it has been exercised. Andeiyion 
V. Brothers; Vaternoster v. Wynn^ &c. Such a right 
can only be annulled by the express teilns of a statute: 
now the 8 and 9 Victoria, cap. .100, sect. 99, so an- 
nuls it as against the madhouse proprietor only, •That, 
therefore, i.s the statutory exception, and tends to con- 
linn the common right. If the facts are as represented 
(on which, of course, I Can form no opinion), Mr. 
Hardie can safely sue the person who signed tlie order 
for his alleged false imprisonment. 

“I agree with you that the usual course by praying 
the Court of Chancery for a Commission de Limatico 
Inquircndo, is timorous, and rests on prejudice. Pit., 
if successful, is saddled with his own costs, and some- 
times with Deft.’s, and obtains no compensation. It 
seems clear tliat a jury sitting at Nisi Prius can deal 
as well with the main fact as can a jury sitting by 
the order ^of the Chancellor; and I meed not say the 
costs will go with their verdict, to say •nothing of the 
damages, which may be heavy. Oif the other hand, 
an indictment is hazardous; and I think you can lose 
nothing by beginning with the suit. By having a 
shorthand writer at the trial, you may collect materials 
for an. indictment, and also feel the pulse of the court; 
you can then confer upon tlip evidence with some 
counsel bettor versed in criminal law than myself 
My advice is to sile Thomas Hardie; and declare in 
Tort. • m 

(Signed) “Baurow. 

• 11 * 
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“KB. — I have been thus particular, because 
Hardie v. Eardie (if carried to a verdict) will probably 
bo a leading case.’' 

'I 

“Who shall decide when counsel disagree?” in- 
quired Alfred, satirically. 

“That depends on where they do it. If in court, 
the judge. If hero, the attorney.” 

“You appear sanguine, Mr. Compton,” said Alfred: 
“perhaps you would not mind advancing me a little 
money. I’ve only half-a-crown.” 

“It is all ready for you in this drawer,” said 
Compton, cheerfully. “See, thirty sovereigns. Then 
you need not go to a bank.” 

“What, you thought I should borrow?” 

“Don’t all my clients begin by bleeding me^ it is 
the rule of this office.” 

“Then why don’t you give up business?” 

“Because I bleed the opposite attorney’s client a 
little more than my own bleeds me.” 

He then ma^ Alfred sign a promissory note for 
the thirty pounds: advised him to keep snug for one 
week more, aifli promised to write to him in two days, 
and send Thomas Hardie’s answer. Alfred left his 
address and went from Mr. Compton a lighter man. 
Convinced of his courage and prudence, he shifted 
one care off his own shoulders: and thought of love 
alone. ^ 

But, strange as it may appear, two cares are some- 
' tjmes better for a man than one* Alfred, having now 
up worry to divert him &or% hi$ deeper anxiety, was 
* *3fll love and jealousy, arid quite Overbalanced; the de- 
sire of his heart grew so strong it overpowered alike 
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liis patience, and *1118 prudence. He^ jumped into a cab, 
and drove to all the firemen’s stations on the Surrey 
side of the j[*iver, inquiiing •for E^y^ard. !At last ho 
hit upon the right one, and learned that Julia lived in 
Pembroke Street*, number unknowif. He drove homo 
to his lodgings: bought some ready-made clothes, and 
dressed like a gentleman; then told cabman to 
drive to Pembroke Street. He knew ho was acting 
imprudently; but he could not help it. And besides, 
Mr. Compton had now written to his undo, and begun 
the attack: that would surely intimidate his enemies, 
and turn their thoughts to defence, not to fresh offence. 
However, catching sight of a gunsmith’s shop on the 
way, he suddenly resolved to arm himself on the bare 
chance of an attack. He stopped the cab: went in 
and bought a double-barrelled pistol, with powder- 
flask, bullets, wads, and caps, complete. This he loaded 
in the cab, and felt quite prudent after it. The pru- 
dence of youth ! 

lie paid off the cab in Pembroke Street, and set 
about the task of discoveting Julia. He inq^^ired at 
several houses, but was unsuccessful. (fj^Then he walked 
hlowbi all# down the street, looking up at all the 
windows. And I think, if he had dgne this the day 
Jbefore, he might have seen her, or she him: she was 
BO often at the window now. But just then she had 
company to keep her in order. 

He was unlucky in another^ respect .Edward came 
out of •Np. 66 and went up the street, when he him- 
self was going do;^ it not sc^ very many yatds off. 
Tf Alfred’s face had^ Cnly been turned the other wayf 
he would have sCen Edwajrd, and all would have gone 
differently. , * * 
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The stoutest ^he.arts have their iifbnients of weak- 
ness and d(jep dejection. Few things are more certain, 
and less realised by ordinary men, than this*, from 
Palissy ^ghting with Enamel to Layard disinterring a 
city, this thing is so. 

Unable to find Julia in the very street she in- 
habited, Alfred felt weak against fate. lie said to 
himself, “If I find her, I shall perhaps wish 1 had 
never<.sought her.” 

In his hour of dejection stem reason would be 
heard, and asked him whether all Mrs. Archbold had 
said could be pure invention; and he was obliged to 
confess that was too unlikely. Then he felt so sick at 
heart he was half minded to turn and fly the street. 
But there was a large yard close by him, entered by 
a broad and lofty gateway cut throuf»h o.ie of the 
houses. The yard belonged to a dcfiler in hay: two 
empty waggons were there, but no men visible, being 
their dinner-time. Alfred slipped in here, and sat 
down on the shaft of a waggon: and let bis courage 
ooze. lie sighed, and sighed, and feared to know 
his fate. And ^ he sat with his face in liis hands 
unmanned. c 

Presently a r train of music broke on his ear. It 
seemed to corno from the street. He raised his head 
to listen. lie coloured, his eyes sparkled; he stole 
out on tiptoe with wondering, inquiring, face into the 
street Once there, be stood spell-bound, thrilling 
from his heart, that seemed now on fire, to his fingers’ 
ends. For a heavenly Voice was singing to the piano, 
jtist above his head; singing in errnest, making the 
very street ring. Already listeners were gathering, 
and a womfKII of the people said, “It’s ? soul singing 
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without a body;” amazing good things are said in the 
streets. The voice was the voice of Julia; thcf song 
was Aileen.Aroon, the hymn of constancy.* So sudden 
and full was the bliss, which poured into the long and 
sore tried "listener at this sudden ^answer to his fears, 
that tears of joy trembled in his eyes. “Wretch that 
I was to doubt her^” he said; and unable to contain his 
lunging, unable to wait and listen even to that which 
had changed his grief and doubts into rapture, be was 
at the door in a moment. A servant opened it; “Miss 
Dodd?” he said, or rather panted: “you need not an- 
nounce me. I am an old acquaintance.” He could 
not bear any one should see the meeting between him 
and his beloved; he went up the steep and narrow 
stair, guided by the hymn of constancy. 

He slopped at the door, his heart was beating so 
violently. 

Then he turned the handle softly, and stepped 
into the drawing-room: it was a double room: he took 
two steps and was in the opening, and almost at 
tlulia’s back. • ^ * * 

Two young clergymen were benjiing devotedly one 
on CAch side of her; it was to them jjhe was singing 
the hymn of constancy. • 

Alfred started back as if ho had been stung; and 
the music stopped dead short. 

For she had heard his step, and, womanlike, was 
lookiftg, into her companions’ eyes first, to see if her 
car had •deceived her. Whaf she saw there ^brought 
her slowly round »with a wild look. Her hands roSe 
towards lier face, and she shj*ank away sideways from 
him as if he was a serpent, and her dilated eyes 
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looked over her cringing shoulder at him; and she was 
pale and red and pale and red a dozen times in as 
many seconds. 

He Syed her soi'rowfully and sternly, ,takfng for 
shame that strange mixture of emotions which pos- 
sessed her. And so they met. 

Strange miJeting for two true lovers, who had 
parted last upon their wedding eve. 

Nc? doubt, if they had been alone, one or other 
would have spoken directly: but the situation was 
complicated by the presence of two rivals, and this 
tied their tongues, I think. They devoured one 
another with tlieir eyes in silence; only Julia rose 
slowly to her feet, and began to tremble from head to 
foot, as she looked at him. 

“Is this intrusion agreeable to you, Miss Dodd?” 
said Mr. llurd, respectfully, by way of courting her. 
She made no reply: but only looked wildly at him 
still, and quivered visibly. 

“Pray, sir,” said Alfred, turning on Mr. Hurd, 
“have you any ri^ht to interfere between us two?” 

“None whatever, ' said Julia, hastily. “Mr. Hurd, 
I need no onq: T^^will permit no one to say a word to 
him. Mr. ^^5||die knows he cannot enter a house 
where 1 am — without an explanation.” 

“What, before a couple of curates?” 

“Do not bc‘ insolent ito my friends, sir,” said Julia, 
panting. 

Tins'" wounded Alfred deeply. “Oh, as you please,” 
said he. “Only if you put mo ouimy defence before 
strangers, I shall, perhaps, put you to the blush before 
Incm." 
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“Why do you come here, sir?” paid Julia, not 
deigning to notice his threat. 

“Xo see ray betrothed” • ^ 

“Oh, •indeed! Then why have you postponed your 
visit so long?” • • 

“I was in prison.” 

“In prison, Alfred?” , 

“In the worst of all prisons; where I was put 
because I loved you; where I was detained because 
i persisted in loving you, you faifchlesb, inconstant 
girl.” 

He choked at these words; she smiled; a faint un- 
certain smile. It died away, and she shook her head, 
and said sadly: 

“Defend yourself, and then call me as many names 
as you like# Where was this prison?” 

“It was an asylum: a madhouse.” 

I'lie girl stared at him bewildered. He put his 
hand into his pocket, and took Peggy’s letter. “Read 
that,” he said. She held it in her hand, and looked him 
in the face to divine the contents. “Read it,” ^id he, 
almost fiercely: “that was the doco}j.” She held it 
shaking in her hands, and stared at it. J. don’t know 
whether she read it not. , 

• He went on: “The same villain who defrauded 
your father of his money, robbed me of my wife, and 
my liberty: that Silverton House was a lunatic asylum, 
and ever since then (oh Julia, 4;he agony of that day) 

I have’b^en confined in one or other of those hells; 
sane amongst the mad; till Drrfyton House took fire, 
and I escaped : for ,what? To be put on my defence* 
by you. What have you suffered from our separation, 
compared witU the manifold anguish I have endured, 
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that you dare t^ receive the most injured and constant 
of rjiankind like this, you, who have had your liberty 
all this time, and have consoled yourself for my absence 
with at couple of curates?” 

“For shame!” said Julia, blushing to the fore- 
head, yet smiling in a way her companions could not 
understand. ^ 

“Miss Dodd, will you put up with those insults?” 
said Mr. Hurd. 

“Ay, and a thousand more,” cried Julia, radiant, 
“and thank Heaven for them; they prove his sincerity. 
You, who have thought proper to stay and hear vtc 
insult my betrothed , and put my superior on liis de- 
fence, look liow I receive his just rebuke : dear, cruelly 
used Alfred, I never doubted you in my heart, no not 
for a moment; forgive me for taunting you to clear 
yourself; you who were always the soul of truth and 
honour. Forgive me: I too have suffered; for I thought 
my Alfred was dead. Forgive mo.” 

And with this she was sinking slowly to her knees 
with the most touching grace, all blushes, tears, 
penitence, happjness, "and love; but lie caught her 
eagerly. “Oh! God forbid,” he cried:- ano^ in a 
moment her liead was on his shoulder, and they 
mingled their tears together. 

It was Julia who recovered herself first, and 
slirank from him a little, and murmured, “We are 
not alone.” , ^ 

Tl>c misgiving came rather late: and they were 
alone. 

' The other gentlemen had comprehended at last 
that it indelicate to aemain: they had melted 
'quietly and Peterson rushed down the street; 
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but Hurd hung disconsolate aboi:ijt jthe very ently, 

where Alfred had just desponded before him. , ' 

• • 

• 9 

“Sit# by me, my poor darling, and tell me all,” 
said Julia. * • • 

He began; but, ere he had told her about his first 
day at his first asylum, she moaned ai^ turned* faint 
at the recital, and her lovely head sank on his 
shoulder. He kissed her, and tried to comfort^ her, 
and said he would not tell her any more. But slie 
said somewhat characteristically, “I insist on your 
telling me all; all. It will kill me.” Which did not 
seem to Alfred a cogent reason for continuing his 
narrative. He varied it by telling her that through 
all his misery the thought of her had sustained him. 

A rouffli voice was heard in the passage inquiring 
for Mr. Hardie. Alfred started up in dismay: for it 
was Hooke’s voice. “I am undone,” he cried. “They 
arc coming to take roe again; and, if they do, they 
will drug me; I am a dead man.” 

“Fly !”‘^cried Julia; “fly! up-stairs; the lea^ls.” 

He darted to the door, and out oq the landing. 

It#was«too late. Hooke had just turned the corner 
of the stairs; and saw him. He whittled and rushed 
tfifter Alfred. Alfred bounded up the next flight (^f 
stairs: but, even as he went, his fighting blood got 
up; he remembered his pistol: he drew it, turned on 
the upper landing, and levelkid the weapon full at 
Hookeli forehead. The man recoiled with a ydl, and 
got to a ccspectful distance on the second lAnding. 
There he began to parley. “Come, Mr. Hardie, sir,’* 
said he, “that is past a •joke; would you murder a 
man?” ^ 
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“It’s no murder to kill an assassin in defence of 
life <or liberty: and I’ll kill you, Rooke, as I would 
ki^ a wasp, if you lay a^ finger on me.” 

“Do you hear that?” shouted Rooke to some one 
below, 

“ Ay, I hear,” replied the voice of Hayes. 

V “Then loqsc him. And run in. after him.” 

Tliere was a terrible silence*, then a scratching 
was heard below: and, above, the deadly click of the 
pistol-hammers brought to full cock. 

And then there was a heavy pattering rush, and 
Vulcan came charging up the stairs like a lion. He 
was half-muzzled; but that Alfred did not know: he 
stepped forward and fired at the tremendous brute 
somewhat unsteadily; and missed him, by an inch; the 
bullet glanced off the stairs and entered the wall 
within a yard of Rooke's head; ere Alfred could fire 
again, the huge brute lcaj)ed on him, and knocked 
him down like a cliild, and made a grab at his throat; 
Alfred, with admirable presence of mind seized a 
banister;^ and, drawing himself up, put the pistol to 
Vulcan’s car, and fired the other barrel just as Rooke 
rushed up the stairs to secure his prisoner: th^^ dog 
bounded into th?. air and fell over dead with shattered 
skull, leaving Alfred bespattered with blood and brains, i 
and half blinded; but he struggled up, and tore the 
banister out in doing so, just as a heavy body fell for- 
ward at his feet: it was, Rooke stumbling over Vulcan’s 
carcase^i^so unexpectedly thrown in his path.; Alfred 
cleared* his eyes with his hand, and as Rooko struggled 
up, lifted the banister high above Jjis head, and, with 
his long sinewy arm and elastic body, discharged a 
S)low frig^ful to look at, for youth, strength, skill, 
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and hate all swelled, and rose, ancP struck together in 
that one furious gesture. If* the wood had* held/ the 
skull must liavo gone. As it was, the banistey broke 
over the man’s head (and one halt went spinning up 
to the ceiling); the man’s head cracked under the 
banister like a glass bottle; and Rooke lay flat $.nd 
mute, with the blood running from his^nose and ears. 
Alfred hurled the remnant of the banister down at 
Ilayes and the others, and darted into a room (if was 
Julia’s bed-room), and was heard to open the window, 
and then drag furniture to the door, and barricade it. 
This done, he went to load his pistol, which he thought 
lie had slipped into his pocket after felling Rooke. 
lie found to his dismay it was not there. The fact 
was, it had slipped past his pocket and fallen doAvn. 

During the fight, shriek upon shriek issued from 
the drawing-room. But now all was still. On the 
stairs lay Vulcan dead, Rooke senseless: below, Julia 
in a dead faint. And Jill in little more than a minute. 

Dr. Wolf arrived with the police and two more 
keepers, new ones in the place of Wales and ’^Garrett 
discharged and urged them to break ^nto tlie bedroom 
and capture the maniac: but first he* was cautious 
enouglj to set tw^o of them to watch Ihe back of the 
liouse. “There,” he said, “where that load of hay is 
going in; that is the way to it Now stand you in the 
yard and watch.” 

This last mandate was readily complied with; for 
there waS not much to be feared on the stones* below 
from a maniac self-immured on the second story. Buk 
to break open that* bedrejom door was quite another 
thing. The stairs were like* a shambles already, 
chilling sight fo the eyes of mercenar}^ valour. 
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- Kooke was but just sensible: the others hung back. 
But presently the pistol* was found sticking in a pool 
of gor^. This put a new face on the matter*,^ and Dr. 
Wolf himself showed the qualities of a commander. He 
sent down word to his sentinels in the yard to be 
prepi^red for any attempt on Alfred’s part, however 
desperate: iind he sent a verbal message to a stately 
gentleman who was sitting anxious in lodgings over 
the way, after bribing high and low, giving out money 
like water to secure the recapture, and so escape what 
he called his unnatural son’s vengeance; for he knew 
him to be by nature bold and vindictive like himself 
After these preliminaries, Doctor Wolf headed his 
remaining forces, to wit, two keepers, and two po- 
licemen, jind thundered at the bedroom doo;*, and sum- 
moned Alfred to surrender. 

Now among the spectators who watched and listened 
with bated breath, was one to whom this scene Imd an 
interest of its own. Mr. Ilurd , disconcerted by Alfred’s 
sudden reappearance, and * the lovers’ reconciliation, 
had hung about the entry very miserable: for he was 
sincerely attached to Julia. But, while he.w^as^in this 
stupor, came* the posse to recapture Alfred, and he 
heard them say 'so. Then the shots were fired within, 
then Wolf and his men got in, and Mr, Hurd, who 
was now at the door, got in with them to protect 
Julia, and see this dangerous and inconvenient char- 
acter disposed of. Ho was looking demurely on at a 
safish tdistance, wheiv. his late triumphant rival was 
isummoned to surrender. 

No reply. 

Dr. Wolf coaxed. 

No reply. 
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Dr. Wolf told him he had police as well as keepers', 
and resistance would be idle. » * 

O 1 

No reply. > 

Dr. Wolf* ordered his, men to break in the door. 

After some little delay, one of the keepers applied 
a chisel, wliile a pcjiceman held his trupcheon ready 
to de^fend the operator. The lock gave way. But the 
door could not open for furniture. 

After some further delay they took it off its hinges, 
and tlie room stood revealed. 

To their surprise no rush was made at them. 

The maniac was not even in siglit. 

“He is down upon his luck,” whispered one of 
the new keepers: “wo 'shall find him crouched some- 
Avhere.” Tlpy looked under the bed. He was not 
tliere. They opened a cupboard: three or four dresses 
hung from wooden pegs*, tliey searclied the gown most 
minutely: but found no maniac hid in their ample 
folds. Presently some soot was observed lying in the 
grate : and it was infened he had gone up the 
chimney. 

On pispryction the opening appeared! almost too nar- 
row. Then Dr. Wolf questioned his spntinels in the 
yard. “Have you been there all the time?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Seen nothing?” 

“No, sir. And o\ir eyes haye never .been off the 
window find the leads.” 

Here a mystery: and not*a clue to its solhtion. 
The window was opep: but five-and-twenty feet above 
the paved yard: had he leaped down he must have 
been dashed to pieces. 

Many tongues began ^ to go at once: in the midst 
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of, which Edward burst in, and found the two dead 
men of contemporary history consisted of a dead dog, 
and a stunned man, wlio, having a head likie a bullet, 
was now come tcT himself and vowing vengeance. He 
found Julia very pale, supported and consoled by Mr. 
Hurd. He ;^as congratulating her on her escape from 
a dangerous maniac. 

She rose and tottered away from him to her brother 
and clung to him. He said what he could to encourage 
her, then deposited her in an arm-chair and went up- 
stairs; he soon satisfied himself Alfred was not in the 
house. On this he requested Dr. Wolf and his men to 
leave the premises. The doctor demurred. Edward 
insisted, and challenged hijm to show a magistrate's 
warrant for entering a private house. The doctor was 
obliged to own ho had none, Edward then told the 
policemen they were engaged in an illegal act; the 
police were forbidden by Act of Parliament to take 
part in these captures. Now the police knew that very 
well:, but, being hand.'^omcly bribed, they had pre- 
sumed, and not for the first time, upon that ignorance 
of law which is deemed an essential part of ^ private 
citizen’s accorpplishments in modern days. In a word, 
by temper and firmness, and a smattering of law 
gathered from the omniscient ’Tiscr, Edw^ard cleared 
his castle of the lawless crew. But they paraded the 
street, and watched the yard till dusk, when its pro 
prietor ran rusty and turned them out. i 

Julia sat between Edward and Mr. Hurd, with her 
head thrown back and her eyes closed: and received 
in silence their congratulations on her escape. She 
was thinking of his. When they had quite done, she 
opejdied her eyes and said, “Send for Dr. Sampson. 
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Nobody else k'now.s anything. Oh 2 )ray, pray, pray 
send for Dr. Sampson.” 

Mr. Hurd said he would go for Dr. Sampson. 

Sho •thapked him warmly. * 

Then she crept away to her bedroom, and locked 
herself in, and sat on the hearth-rug, and thought, and 
thought, and recalled every word ani tone df her 
Alfred; comparing things old and new. 

Dr. Sampson was a few miles out of town, visiting 
a patient. It was nine o’clock in the evening when 
he got Julia’s note ; but he came on to Pembroke 
Street at once. Dr. Wolf and his men had retired 
leaving a sentinel in the street, on the bare chance of 
Alfred returning. Dr. Sampson found brother and 
sister sitting sadly, but lovingly together. Julia rose 
upon his \5ntrance. “Oh, Doctor Sampson! Now is 
ho — what they say he is?” 

“How can 1 tell, till I sec ’in?” objected the 
doctor. 

“But you know they call people mad who are , 
nothing of the hind; for you apid so.” » 

Sampson readily assented to tbijj. “Why it was 
but li:Ajt ydar a surjin came to me with ^ne Jackson, a 
tailor, and said, ‘Just sign a ccrtilicato for this man: 
*liis wife’s mad.’ ‘Let me see her,’ sid T. ‘What for,’ 
sis he; ‘when her own husband applies.’ ‘Excuse me,’ 
sis I, ‘I’m not a bat. I’m Saampson.’ I went to see 
her; she was nairvous and excited; ‘Ob', I know what 
you come about,’ said she. ‘But you are mistaken.* 

I questioned her kindly, and sfie told me her husband 
was a great trile t’ -her nairves. I refused to sign; on 
that disn’t the tailor dro^n himself in the canal nixt 
day? He was the madman; and she knew it all the 

Hard Cash. III. * 12 ^ 
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time, but woulda’tr tell us; and that’s a woman all 
over.^’ 

“Well then,” raid Jiiiia hopefully. ^ 

“Aj/ but,” said Sampson, “these case^ arb excep- 
tions, after all: and the changes are nine to one he’s 
mad. Daun’t ye remember that was one of the solutions 
I offered ye, ^ hen he levanted on his wedding-day?” 
He added satirically, “And couldn’t all that logic keep 
in a little reason?” 

This cynical speech struck Julia to the heart: she 
could not bear it: and retired to her own room. 

Then Dr. Sampson saw his mistake, and said to 
Edward, with some concern, “Maircy on us, she is 
not in love with him still, is she? I thought that 
young parson was the man now.” 

Edward shook his head: but declined to go much 
into a topic so delicate as his sister’s affections: and 
just then an alarming letter was delivered from Mrs. 
Dodd. She wrote to the effect that David, favoured 
by the wind, had run into Portsmouth harbour before 
their eyos, and had disappeared, hidden, it was feared, 
by one of those low publicans, who provide bad ships 
with sailors, receiving a commission. On this an e'arnest 
conversation between Sampson and Edward. 

It w'as interrupted in its turn. 

Julia burst suddenly into the room, pale and violently 
excited, clasping her hands and crying, “He is there. 
His voice is like a child’s. Oh, help me! He is hurt. 
He is dying.” 
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Julia, » as I Lave said, went, to her own room, 
wounded unintentionalfy by a chance speech: she sat 
down sick at licait; and presently opened her window 
and looked out upon the starry night,* and wondered 
where Alfred was now; that Alfred for whom nobody 
else had a human heart, it seemed. “Alfred! my poor 
Alfred!” she sighed, and half-expected to hear him 
reply. Then she said to herself, “They all called you 
false but me; yet T was right: and now they all call 
you mad; but not I: 1 believe nothing against you. 
You are my own Alfred still. Where have the wretches 
driven you to?” At thi.s her feelings carried her away, 
and she cried aloud on him despairingly, and leaned 
upon the window-sill, and the tears ran fast for him. 

Presently out of the silence of the night seemed to 
struggle a faint but clear voice: 

“Julia!” . 

She started, and a muffled scream came iVom her. 
Then she listened, all trembling. Again the voice 
sighetl, faintly but clear, “Julia!” » 

“Alfred?” said she, quavering. * 

“Yes. Pray be cautious; give no alarm. The 
house is watched; bring Edward.” 

She flew down stairs, and electrified Edward and 
Sampson with the news. “Oh, promise me not to 
betray fiimi” she cried. , , 

“Hutf” said the doctor, starting to his feet, “wh^t 
should we betray him for? Pll cure him for you. I 
can cure any lunatic that has» lucid intervals, Wher^ 
is he?” 
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“Follow me,” ‘gapped Julia. “Stay. I’ll got rid of 
the s^jrvants first. I’ll not play the fool, and betray 
him to his eiioraie&.” She sent Sarah eastward, and 
Jane westward, and then led the way through the 
kitchen door into the yard. 

They all searched about, and found nothing. Then 
Julia begged ^them to be silent She whispered, 
“Alfred!” And instantly a faint voice issued from the 
top of' a waggon laden with hay and covered with a 
tarpaulin. “Julia!” 

They all stood staring. 

“Who are those with you?” ashed Alfred uneasily. 

“Only friends, dear! Edward and Dr. Hampsou.” 

“Ned, old fellow,” groaned Alfred, “you pulled 
me out of the fire; won’t you help me out of this? I 
think my leg is broken ” 

At this Julia wrung her hands, and Edward ran 
into tho house for his rope, and threw it over the 
waggon. lie told Julia and Sampson to hold on by 
one end, and seizing tho other, was up on the waggon 
in a moflient. He felt about till he came to a pro- 
tuberance; and that was Alfred under the tarpauli.*^, in 
which ho had -jut breathing-holes with his penknife. 
Edward sent JuK-a in for a carving-knife, and soon 
made an enormous slit: through this a well-known 
figure emerged into the moonlight, and seemed wonder- 
fully tall to have been so hiddeifi His hands being 
uninjured, he Easily de«teended the rope, and stood 
on one leg holding it. Then Sampson and Edward 
put each an arm under, his, and helped him into the 
house. 


out 


ir the body the mind, "fhat is the uile through- 
Stlon, They examined, not his reason, but his 
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log. Julia stood by with clasped bands, and a ffice 
beaming with pity and aiii^iety, that repf^id hii^ pain. 
Sampson announced there were no»bones broken, but 
a bad*sprfiin, and the limb veiy red and 'swollen. 
“Now,’’ inquired he briskly of the company, “what 
is the practice in sprains? Why, leeches and cold 
water.” * • 

Edward ofFc^rod at once to run and get them. 

“Are ye mad?” was the reply. “Dann’t I tell ye 
that is the j^rartwf^? And isn’t the practice sure to be 
th' opposite of the remedy? So get water as hot as he 
can bear it, and no leeches.” 

Julia •remonstrated angrily. “Is this a case for 
jesting?” 

“Deevil a jest in it,” replied the doctor. “Well 
then, if ^e must know, th’ opera-dancers apply hot 
water to sprains: now what is their interest? t’ ex 
pedite the cure: and the faculty apply cold water: and 
what is their interest? to procrastinate the cure, and 
make a long job of it. ^ So just hold your tongues, 
and ring for hot water,” . • * 

Julia did not ring; she beckoned»Edward, and they 
flew ’out ^and soon brouglit a foot-pa:f of hot water. 
Edward then removed Alfred’s shotfs and stockings, 
and Julia bared her lovely arms, and blushed like a 
rose. 

Alfred divined her intention. “Dear Julia,” he 
said, “I won’t let you: tha® is too liigb an honour. 
Sarah c«.n do that.” ^ ^ 

But Julia’s blood was up. “Sarah?” said she con- 
temptuously; “she* is too heavy handed: and — hold 
your tongue; I don’t take rtij orders from you;” theji 
more humbly to the doctor, “I am a district visitor; I 
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nutse all mannei» strangers, and life says I must 
leave- liis poor suffering leg to the servants.” 

“Unnatural yoking monster,” said the doctor, affect- 
ing horfor. “ G’im a good nip.” 

Julia followed this advice by handling Alfred’s 
swollen ankle with a tenderness so exquisite, and 
pressiiig it with the full sponge so softly, that her 
divine touch soothed him as much or more than the 
water. After nursing him into the skies a minute or 
two, she looked up blushing in his face, and said 
coaxingly, “Are you mad, dear Alfred? Don’t be 
afraid to tell us the truth I The madder you are, the 
more you need me to take care of you, you** know ” 

Alfred smiled at this sapient discourse, and said he 
was not the least mad, and hoped to take care of her 
as soon as his ankle was well enough. This closed 
that sweet mouth of hors exceeding tight, and her face 
was seen no more for a while, but hid by bending 
earnestly over her work; only as her creamy poll 
turned pink, the colour of that hidden face was not 
hard to ^divine. , 

Then Edward, asked Alfred how in the world lie 
had escaped, cfind got into that waggon. The* thing 
was incredible. ^“Mirawculous,” said Dr. Sampson in 
assent. 

“No,” said Alfred, “it looks stranger to you than 
it is. The moment I found my pistol was gone I 
determined to run. 1 ciooked down and saw a spout 
with a great ornamental mouth, almost big enough to 
sit on; and, while I was looking greedily ai it, three 
horses came into the yard drawing a load of hay. The 
waggoner was busy elesinu§ the pavement with his 
wheel, and the waggon almost stopped acmoment right 
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under me. There was a lot of l(ios*ip hay on the \:op. 
I let myself down, and hung by the spout a moment, 
and then le^iped on to the loose h|iy. Unfortunately 
there were the hard trusses beneath it, and «o I got 
my sprain." Oh, I say, didn’t it hurt? However, I 
crept under the hay and hid myself, and saw Wolfs 
men come into th^i yard. I3y-and-by ^ few drops of 
rain fell, and some fellows chucked down a tarpaulin 
from the loft, and neaidy smothered me: so I ,cut a 
few air-holes witli my penknife. And there I lay, 
Heaven knows how long: it seemed two days. At last 
I saw an angel at a window; I called her by the name 
she bears on earth : to my joy she answered, and here I 
am, as happy as a prince among you all, and devilish 
hungry.” 

‘‘Whsft a muff I was not to think of that,” said 
Edward, and made for the larder. 

“Dear doctor,” said Julia, lifting a Madonna-like 
face with swimming eyes, “I see no change in him: 
he is very bravo, and dating, and saucy. But so he 
always was. To be sure he eays extravagaiif things, 
and stares one out of countenance with his eyes: well 
and ^0 he always did — ever since 1 knew him.” 

“Mayn’t I even look my gratitude whined Alfred. 

“Yes, but you need not stare it.” 

“It’s your own fault, Miss Julee,” said Sampson. 
“While ye’re fomenting hisi sprain -the creature’s 
fomenliug his own insensate passion. Break every 
bone in a* puppy’s body, and iPs a puppy still* and it 
doesn’t do to spoil .puppies; as ye’re spoiling this on<8. 
Nlist me, ye vagabin. Tak§ your eyes off the lady; 
and look mo^ in the face — if ye can; and tell m6 
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how you came to a leave us all in tlie lurch on your 
wedding morn.” 

Julia looked up. “Tt was not his faulty poor thing: 
he was ♦'decoyed away after that miserable money. Ah, 
you may laugh at me for hating money; but have I 
not good reason to hate it?” 

“Whist, whist, y’ impetuous ctacter; rind lei him 
tell his own tale.” 

Alfred thus invited, delivered one of his calm, 
luminous statements; which had liitherto been listened 
to so coldly by one official after another. But the 
effect was mighty different, falling now on folk not 
paid to pity. As for Dr. Sampson, he bounced up very 
early in the narrative, and went striding up and down 
the room; he was pale with indignation; and his voice 
trembled with emotiem, and every now and then lu* 
broke in on the well-governed narrative with oaths and 
curses, and observations of this kind: “Why dinnt ye 
kill urn? I’d have killed um. I'd just have taken tl)o 
first knife and killed um. Mau, our Ijiberty is our 
Life. With to whoever attacks it!” 

And so Edwa»*d, coming in with Alfred’s dinner on 
a tray, found the soi-disant maniac delivering his 
wrongs with the lofty serenity of an ancient philo- 
sopher discussing the wrongs of another, Julia crying 
furtively into the tub, and the good physician trampling 
and raving about the room, like what the stoical nar- 
rator accused of obeing. Edward sto*pped and 
looked at them all over tlie tray. “Well,” isaid be, 
“if J^ware’s a madman in the room, it is not Ilardie. 
Ahett^ <♦ 

‘wadman? ye yotmgijjH,” roared the doctor, “he 
U madder than I am.” « 
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“Heaven forbid,” said Alfred drily. 

“No madder tlian you are, ye young Pijmp.” ♦This 
to Edward. » “That’s an ungenerous* skit on his profes- 
sion,” sfttid the maniac. * 

“Be quite now, chattering,” said the excited doctor-, 
“I tell ye ye niver were mad, and niver will be. It’s 
just the most hcifrtless imposture, they most rascally 
fraud I’ve ever caught the Mad Ox out in. Ill expose 
it. Gimme pninkpapr. Man, they’ll take y’ again if 
we don’t mind. But I’ll stop that; these ineequities 
can only be done in the dark, I’ll shed the light of 
day on ’em. Eat your dinner, and hold your tongue 
a minute if ye can.” The doctor had always a 
high sense of Alfred’s volubility. 

He went to work, and soon produced a letter 
headed “PRiVATja Madhouses.” In this he related 
pithily Alfred’s incarceration, and the present attempt 
to recapture him, with the particulars of his escape, 
“That will interest th’ enemy,” said he drily. He 
vouched for Alfred’s sanity at both dates, and pledged 
himself to swear to it in a ^court of law. He then 
inquirt'd what it availed to have sjent one tyrant to 
PhabA-is a'hd another to Versailles in deffince of our 
Liberty, since after all that Liberty ilies grovelling at 
•the mercy of Dr. Pill-box, and Mr. Sawbones, and a 
single designing relative? Then he drew a strong 
picture of this free-born British citizen skulking and 
hiding at this moment from a gang of i*ogues and con- 
spiratdra, who, in France and other civilised countries 
that brag* less of liberty than wo do, would be them- 
selves flying as criminals from the officei-s of justice-, 
and he wound up with a^wajan appeal to the press to 
cast its shield over the victim of bad laws and foul 
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practices. “In iji^gland,” said he, “Justice is the 
daughter of Publicity. Throughout the world deeds 
of villany are donjp every day in kid gloves; but, with 
us, at ^11 events, they have to be done on* the sly: 
here lies our true ‘moral eminence as a nation. Utter 
then your ‘fiat lux-,’ cast the full light of publicity on 
this dark villafiiy; and behold it will wither, and your 
oppressed and injured fellow-citizen be safe from that 
very Jhour.” 

He signed it and read it out to them, or rather 
roared it. But he had written it so well he could not 
make it bad by delivery. Indeed, he was a masterly 
writer of English you must know. Julia was delighted; 
but Alfred shook his head. “The editor will not put 
it in.” 

“Th’ editor! D’ye think I’m so green <as to trust 
t’ any one editor? D’ye think I have lived all these 
years and not learned what poor cowardly things men 
are? Moral courage! where can you find it? Except 
in the dickshinary? Few to the world their honest 
thought(» avoir; the groveller, policy, robs justice 
now;, » 

And none but Sampson dares to lift a band ** 

Against the curst corruption of the land. 


Now, lad, I’m off to my printer with this. They arc 
working night and day just now: there will be two 
hundj-ed copies printed rai half an hour.” 

“And mo, doctor!” said Julia. “Am poor I to 
have no hand in it? Hbw cruel of you! Oh pray, pray, 
pray let mo help a little.” 

“Put on your bonnet-, then, directly,” said he: “in 
Var never lose a mitiute.” 
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“But I am so afraid they may be dying in wait for 
him outside.” ^ 

“Then we’ll give them a goodJiiding: there are 
three of* us^ all good men and staunch,” said* the in- 
domitable doctor. * 

“No, no,” said the pugnacious Alfred. “Julia docs 
not like fighting; I' heard her screaming* all the time I 
was defending myself on the stairs: let us be prudent: 
lot us throw dust in their eyes. Put me on a bonnet 
and cloak.” 

“And a nice little woman you’ll make, ye fathom.”^ 

“Oh, I can stoop — to conquer.” 

J ulia welcomed this plan almost with glee, and she 
and Edward very soon made a handsome brazen -look- 
ing trollop six feet high. Then it had to stoop, and 
Edward add Julia helped it out to the carriage, under 
the very noses of a policeman and a keeper, who were 
watching for Alfred: seeing which — oh frailty of 
woman! — the district visitor addressed it aloud as her 
aunt, and begged it to take care: which she afterwards 
observed was acting a falsehood, and “where was her 
Christianity ? ” ^ 

Alfred ’was actually not recognised i the carriage 
bowled away to the great printing-house; it was on 
that side the water. The foreman entered into the 
thing with spirit, and divided the copy, small as it 
was, among two or three compositors: so a rough proof 
was ready in an incredibly shert time: the doctor cor- 
rected it; and soon they began to work off the copies. 
The foreman found them Mitchcjll’s newspaper list, and 
envelopes by the hundred, and while the copies were 
pouring in, all hands ere , folding and addressing 
them to the London and provincial editors. The office 
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Ipnt the stamps/ doctor drove Alfred to his own 
lodgings, , and forbade him to reappear in Pembroke 
Street until the letter should come out ia the London 
joumalb. ^ ' 

That night tlie letters wer6 all posted, and at day- 
break were flying north, south, cast, and west. I^i the 
afternoon the* letter came out in f&ur London evening 
papers, and the next morning the metropolis and the 
whole kingdom were ringing with them, and the full 
blaze of publicity burst upon this dark deed. 

Ay, stout Sampson, well you knew mankind, and 
well you knew the nation you lived in. Richard 
Hardie, in the very act of setting detectives to find 
Alfred’s lurking-place, ran his nose against this letter 
in the Globe, Ue collapsed at the sight of it; and 
wrote directly to Dr. Wolf enclosing it, &nd saying 
that It would be unadvisable to make any fresh attempt. 
His letter was crossed by one from Dr. Wolf, contain- 
ing Sampson’s thunderbolt extracted from the Sun, and 
saying that no earthly consideration should induce him 
to meddle with Alfred mm. Richard Hardie flung 
himself into the train, and went down to his brother 
at Clare Court. ' * 

He was ill at case. He felt like some great general, 
who has launched many attacks against the foe, verj 
successful at first, then less successful, then repulsed 
with difficulty, then repulsed with ease, till at last the 
foe stands before him impregnable, 'i’hen he feels that 
ere long that iron enemy will attack liim in kirn, and 
that he, exhausted by his own onslaughts, ifiust defend 
himself how he can. Tot there was a pause; he passed 
a whole quiet peaceful .day ’with his brother, assuring 
him that the affair would go no further on either side; 
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Imt in Iiis secret soul he 'felt this 'qUiot day was but 
the ominous pause between i^o great battles; one of 
tlie father ag&inst the son, the other bt the son against 
the father. « 

And he was’ right: the very next day the late 
defender attacked, and in earnest. But for certain 
reasons I prefer to lot another relate it: * 


fiardie v. ffardie, 

‘‘Dear Sir, — If you had been in my office when 
I received your favour of yesterday relating deft’s 
niffian-like assault, you would have seen the most 
ridiculous sight in nature — videlicet, an attorney in 
a passion. I threw professional courtesy to the winds, 
and sent (?olLs off to Clare Court to serve the writ 
[»ersonally. Next day, he found the deft, walking in 
his garden with Mr. Richard Hardie. Having learned 
from "the servant which was his man, he stepped up 
and served copy of the writ in the u.sual way. Deft, 
turned pale, and his knees knocked together, aiid Colls 
thinks he mistook himself for a felon;* and was going 
to ask ’for mercy, hut Mr. Richard stopped him, and 
said his attorneys were Messns. Heathfidld, in Chancery 
I’ane; and was tliis the way Mr. Compton did business? 
serving a writ personally on a gentleman in weak 
health. So Colls, who can sneer in his quiet way, 
told him ‘No,’ hut the invalid had declined to answer 
my letter’, and the invalid had^ado a violent rfittack 
upon our client’s person, avoiding his attorney, ‘so, as# 
his proceedings are Nummary, we meet him in kind,’ 
says little Colls. ‘Oho,’ says Mr. Richard, ‘you are. 
a wit, are you? Come and have some luncheon.* This 
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was Jto get him away from the weaker brother, I take 
it. He gkve Colls an excellent luncheon, and some 
admira|;)le conversation on policy and finance: and, 
when he was goixg, says tlii,s agreeable host, ‘Well, 
Mr. — , you have had your bellyful of chicken and 
Madeira; and your client shall lijive his bellyful of 
law.’ And this Colls considers emphatic but coarse. 

“I am, yours faithfully, 

“John Compton. 

“P.S. Colls elicited that no further attempt will be 
made to capture you. It seems some injudicious friend 
of yours has been writing to the newspapers. Pray 
stop that.” 

On receiving this letter, Alfred bought another 
double pistol, loaded it, hired a body-guard of two 
prize-fighters, and with these at his heels, repaired 
to 66, Pembroke Street. No enemy was near: the 
press had swept the street alike of keepers and police 
with one Briariaii gestu1*e. He found Julia and Edward 
in great anxiety about tlieir father. Th^ immediate 
cause was a ^'letter from Mrs. Dodd, which Edward 
gave him to read; but not till he had first congratu- 
lated him heartily on the rogis of the press being 
thrown over him, “The ’Tiser has a leader on it,” 
said he. 

Mrs. Dodd’s letter ran thus: 

* 

' “My dear dear Children, — I am coming home to 
you heartbroken, without ypur poor father. I saw an 
♦East, JAdian ship go to'’ sea, and some instinct whis- 
perol,' suppose he should be bn board that ship! But, 
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foolishly, I did not utter my thou^h'ta: because they 
call these instincts women’s.# fancies. But "now even 
Mr. Green thinks ho is gone to sea,* as the tc^wn has 
been ransacked, and no trace of him can we find. I 
met my cousin, Captain Bazalgette, here, and he is 
promoted to the Vulture frigate, and sails to-day. 1 
have told Ijim all our misfortunes, and he has promised 
to overlianl that merchant ship if he comes up with 
her: but I can see by the way his eye shuns mine ho 
has no real hopes. Ills ship is the swifter, but he may 
pass her in the night. And then he is bound for New 
Zealand, not India' 1 told Reginald my poor husband’s 
expression of face is altered by his affliction, and that 
he takes himself for a common sailor, and has his 
medal still round his neck. Our cousin is very kind, 
and will ^o all he can, God can protect my darling 
at sea, as he has ashore: and in his power alone have 
1 any trust. Any further stay here is vain: my' heart, 
too, yearns for my other treasures, and dreads lest 
whilst I am here, and because I am here, some evil 
should befal you too. Expect irte soon after this letter, 
and let us J>rj and comfort one another under this the 
heaviest of all our many troubles. • 

“With sad heart, I am, * 

“Both my darlings’ loving mother and friend, 

“Lucy Dodd.” 

In Jthe discussion of this letter Alfred betrayed a 
slight detect of character. He, pooh-poohed tlie ca- 
lamity: sai^ David had now a chance, and a good one,# 
of being cured: whereas cpnfinement was one of the 
common causes of insanity eveft in sane persons. And^ 
he stoutly maihtained that David’s going to sea was a 
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b«.pp^ inspiratioil. ' Edward coloured, but deigned no 
reply, Julia was less patient, and though she was too 
loving and too wvimanly to tell Alfred to liis face he 
was deceiving hinyself and arguing thus i/idirectly to 
justify himself in taking her father out of the asylum 
at all, yet she saw it, and it imparted a certain cold- 
ness into her leplies. Alfred noticed this, and became 
less confident and louder, and prodigiously logical. 

Ee was still flowing on witli high imperious voice, 
wliich I suppose overpowered the sound of Mrs. Dodd’s 
foot, when she entered suddenly, pale and weary, in 
her travelling-dress. 

Alfred stopppd, and they all slai'ted to their feet. 

At bight of Alfred she stood dumbfoundered a single 
moment*, then uttered a faint shriek; and looked at him 
with unutterable terror, * 

He stood disconcerted. 

Julia ran, and throwing her arras round Mrs. Dodd’s 
neck, entreated her not to be afraid of him: ho was 
not mad; Dr. Sampson said ^o. Edward confirmed her 
words; and then Julia poured out tlie story of his 
wrongs with great gushes of natural eloquemo that 
might have melted a rock, and, as anti-climax is part 
of a true woman, ended innocently by begging her 
mother not to look so unkindly at him; and his ankle 
so sprained, and him in such pain. Eor the first time 
in her life Mrs. Dodd 'was deaf to her daughter’s 
natural eloquence; it rvas remarkable how litj^le her 
countenance changed while Julia appealed; she stood 
looking askant with horror at Alfred all through that 
gentle eloquent appeal. But nevertheless her conduct 
jihowed she had heard every word: as soon as ever^her 
daughter’s voice stopped, she seemed to dilate bodily, 
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and moved towards Alfred pale and*^ lowering. Yes^ 
for once this gentle quiet lady looltcd terrible. 
confronted AJfred. “Is this Iruc, sir,” said* she, in a 
low stern voice. “Are you not insane? Haye you 
nrvrr been bereft of your reason?” * 

“No, Mrs. Dodd, I have not.” 

“TtIKN AVllAT have YOU DONE WITH MY HUSBAND, 
SlU?” 


CHAPTER X. 

It was a thunderbolt. Alfred hung his head, and 
said humbly, “I did but go iip-stairs fur one moment 
to Avash my hands for dinner^ and he was gone.” 

Mrs. liodd went on in her low stern voice, almost 
as if he had not aiisAvered her at all: “By what right 
did you assume the charge of him? Did 1 authorize 
you to take him from the place where he was safe, 
and under my eye?” 

Alfred re.jdied sullenly! “He was not very sj^fe, for 
he was almost burnt to death. The fire liberated him, 
not I. •Aftof the fire 1 ran away from ^im: ho followed 
me; and then what could I do? I ma^e the best of it; 
iind gave up my own desires to try and cure him. He 
longed for the sea: I tried to indulge him: I hoped to 
bring him back to you sane: but fate was against me. 
I am the most unfortunate of men.” 

“MV., llardie,” said Mrs. Dodd, “what you have 
done was tlie act of a madman:^ and, if I believ4id you 
to be anything but f|, madman, the sight of you would 
be intolerable to me; for you have made me a Avidow, 
and my children orphans.” ^ 

Hard Cai,h. HI. 
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With this sh(b gave a great shudder, and retired in 

tew. 

Alfred*' rose, pale and defiant, “That is her notion 
of justice,’’ said he bitterly; “pray is it yours, you 
two?” 

“Well, since you ask my opinion,” said Edward, 
“I think it was very presumptuou,s of you to under- 
take the care of my father: and, having undertaken 
it, you ought not to have left him a moment out of 
your ‘^flight.” 

“Oh, that is your opinion, is it? And you, dear 
Julia?” 

Julia maclG no reply, but hid her face in her hands 
and sighed deeply. 

“I see,” said Alfred sorrowfully. “Even you are 
against me at heart. You judge by the event, not the 
motive. There is no justice in this world for me. I’m 
sick of life, I have no right to keep the misUcss of 
the house out of her own room: there. I’ll go: my 
heart is broken. No it is not, and never shall be, by 
anything that breathes. Thank Heaven 1 ^lave got 
one friend left in this bitter world: and I’ll make her 
the judge whether I have deserved this la"t injustice. 
I’ll go to my s'ister.” 

He jumped up and hobbled slowly across the room, 
while Julia and Edward sat chilled to the bone by 
those fi\'e little words, so simple, so natural, yet so 
incredible, and to the hearers so awful. They started, 
they shuddered, they W petrified, staring at him, 
while fce hobbled aerosol the room to go to his sister. 

As he opened the door to go ^ out he heard stout 
Edward groan and Julia utter a low wail. But of 
''ourse he had no idea^' what it meant. He lliobbled 
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down a stair or two. But, ere be l]ad gone far, there 
was a hasty whispering in the drawing-room, .ailill 
Edward came after him in grdat agil^tion, and begged 
liim to return*, Julia must speak with him. He toned; 
and his face brightened. • Edward saw that, and turned 
his own face away and stammered out, “Forget what 
I said to you. I am your friend, and always must be 
for her sake. No, no, I cannot come in there with 
you; I’ll go and comfort mamma. Hardie, old fqjlow, 
we are very unhappy, all of us. We are too unhappy 
to quarrel.” 

These kind words soothed Alfred’s sore heart. He 
brightened up.ond entered the drawing-room. He found 
Julia standing In the middle of it, the colour of ashes. 
Alfred was alarmed. “You are unwell, dearest,” he 
cried; “yon will faint. What have I done with my 
ungoverned temper?” Ho moved towards her with a 
face full of coTiceni. 

“No, Alfred,” said she solemnly, “I am not ill. It 
is sorrow, deep sorrow for one I love better than ail 
the world. Sit down beside mq, my poor Alfred; and 
— God help me to, speak to him!” , 

Allfred Diegan to feel dire misgivings.^ 

“Yes,” said she, “I love you too, well to let any 
hand but mine wound you.” And here she took liis 
sinewy hand with her soft palm. “I want to soften it 
in the telling: and ah, how can I? Oh, why can I not 
throw myself body and soul between you and all trouble, 
all sorrow?” 

“My Julia,”, said Alfred gravely, “somctliilig has 
happened to Jane.” • * 

“Yes, Alfred. She mot w^h a terrible accident.” 
“Ah!” . 
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“She was sfcWk by an unfortiinato man; lie was 
not cn Ills right mind.” 

“Struck? My sister" stmck. What, .was there no 
man by?” 

“No. P>lwar(l nearly killed him afterwards.” 

“God bless him.” 

“'Alfred, be patient. It was ton late.” 

“What, is she hurt seriously? Is she disfigured?” 

‘iNo, Alfred,” said Julia, solemnly; “she is not 
disfigured: oh far from that.” 

“Julia, you alarm me. This comes of shutting her 
brother up. May Ueaven’s eternal curse light on those 
who did it. My poor little sister! How you w(^C]), 
Julia. My heart is lead.” 

“I weep fpr you, darling, not for her.” 

“Ah, that is how they talk when tliCVe we love 
are — One word! I shall never see my poor lltth* 
Jenny again; shall I?” 

“Yes, Alfred: if you will but follow her steps and 
believe in Him, who soothed her last hour, and made 
her face shine .with joy like an angcFs while we all 
wept around; ob dear, oh dear, oh dear, he lu'. 
had but one ^yuo friend in ‘the w’orld. Afas! i<3 is so; 
you have but vie now, who pity you and love you 
more than heart can utter; my own, my beloved, 1113 
bereaved.” 

“What could soften such a shock as this? It fell, 
and his anguish was .frightful, all the more so that 
he ascribed the calamity to his imprisonment, and 
mingled curses and ‘threats of vengeance with his 
bursts ol'lfrief. He spurned the consolations of reli- 
gion: he said heaven \\fas aw unjust as earth, as cruel 
‘iis hell.'-ll 
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She cried out and stopped Ida tnuuth with her 
hand: she almost forced him J;o kneel beside her, 'and 
prayed aloud* for him: and when at lanst Ids agony found 
vent in fearii, slie put her innocent {ytns round Wis neck 
and wept with him. 

Every now and then tlie poor fellow would almost 
shriek with remorsd. ‘‘Oh, if 1 liad on^ been tinder 
to her! if 1 liad but been kinder to her!” 

“You were kind to lier,” said Julia, softly but 
firmly. 

“No, no*, I was always sneering at her. Ajid 
why? I knew lier religion was sincere: but my little 
mind fixed on a few phrases she had picked up from 
others, and [ — ” He could say no more, but groaned 
iPitli anguisli. And let his remorse be a caution 
to us all. * Bereaved we all must be, who live on 
and on: but bereavement’s bitterest drop, we may 
avoid. 

“Alfred,” said Julia, “do not torment yourself. 
We girls care little abou^ a few sarcasms; it is the 
cold lieart that wounds us. You Joved Jane, find she 
knew it well, and joyed in it. You»were kinder to 
Jier thAn you think, and so her dying ithoughts were 
for you. It was ibr you she asked, •and made your 
father send for you , and poor I hoped you would come. 
And, dearest, her last act was tO write a few words to 
you, and trust them to her who she knew loved you 
better ,thari heart can utter. 6ince it Vas her wish, 
let us try and read them together, the last wprds of 
a saint (I have never seen thera^, and, if they do noj 
prove words of love; then I will let you think you were 
not a good brother to her^yoi> and I, and poor, pgor 
Edward, have* lost.” 
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Ho made a sad sign of assent; and Julia rose and 
got ‘ the enclosure. But, as Jane’s last*written words 
reappeared on the scene in a soniewha't remarkable 
way, Twill only say liere, that both these poor young 
things tried in vain to read them, and both in turn 
burst out sobbing, so that they could not: so they held 
the paper, a'hd tried to see the words out of their 
streaming eyes. And these two mourners had the room 
to themselves till midnight; for even Mrs. Dodd’s 
hostility respected Alfred then, and as for Julia, she 
was one of those who rise with the occasion: she was 
half wife, half angel from Heaven to her bereaved 
lover through all those bitter hours. 

CHAPTEK XL 

No life was ever yet a play: I mean an unbroken 
sequence of dramatic incidents. Calms will come; un- 
fortunp,tely for the readers, happily for the read. And 
I remember seeing it objected to novelists , by a young 
gentleman just putting his foot for the first time into 
“Criticism,” that the writers aforesaid ^juppress the 
small intermediate matters which in real life come by 
the score between each brilliant event, and so present 
the ordinary and the extraordinary parts of life in false 
proportions. Now, if this remark had been offered by 
way of contrast between events themselves and all 
mortal attempts to reproduce them upon paper or the 
stage, 0 it would have been philosophical; buf it was a 
.strange error to denounce the practice as dis^nctive of 
fiction : for it happens to be the one trait tha novelist 
^and dramatist have in common with the evangelist. 
The gospels skip fifteen years of the most interesting 
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life Creation has witnessed, relatirfg 'Christ's birth in 
full, and hurrying from his boyhood to the* more' stir- 
ring events df liis thirtieth and subsequent years. And 
all the inspired lustories do much the same thing. The 
truth is, that epics, dramas, novels, lustories, chronicles, 
reports of trials at law, in a word, all narratives true 
or fictitious , except' those which true or fictitious nobody 
reads, abridge the uninteresting facts as Nature never 
did, and dwell as Nature never did on the interesting 
ones. 

Can, nothing, however, bo done to restore, in the 
reader’s judgment, that just balance of “the sensa- 
tional” and *“ the soporofic,” which all writers, that 
have readers, disturb? Notliing, I think, without his 
own assistance. But surely something with it. And, 
therefore, I throw myself on the intelligence of my 
readers; and ask them to realize, that henceforth pages 
are no measure of time, and that to a year big with 
strange events, on which I have therefore dilated in 
tliis story, succeeded a year in which few brilliant 
things happened to the personages of this talei^n short, 
a year to Jbe skimmed by chroniclei* or novelist, and 
yet (mind you) a year of three hundrec^ and sixty-five 
days six hours, or thereabouts, and Bne in which the 
*quiet, unobtrusive troubles of our friends’ hearts, espe- 
cially the female hearts, their doubts, divisions, dis- 
tresses, did not remit, far from it. Now this year I 
proper to divide into topics, And go by logical, rather 
thaninafaral, sequence of events. 

\ The Lovers. 

Alfted came every day to %ee Julia, and Mrs. Dod^ 
invariably left the room at his knock. 
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At last Julia froposed to Alfred not to come to 
the house Joy the present*, hut to accompany her on 
her rounds as distaict visitor. To see ami soothe the 
bitter calamities o^‘ the poor had done her own heart 
good in its worst distress, and she rlesired to apply the 
same medicine to her beloved, who needed it: that 
was one things and then another was, that she found 
her own anger rising when her motlier left the room 
at that beloved knock: and to be angry with her poor 
widowed mother was a sin. “She is as unfortunate 
as I am happy,” thought Julia; “1 have got wine 
back.” 

Alfred assented to this arrangement witli rath(;r an 
ill grace. Tic misunderstood Julia, and thought si*"* 
was sacrificing him to what ho called her mother’s in^ 
Justice. This indeed was the interpretation any male 
would have been pretty sure to put on it. Tlis sore- 
ness, however, did not go very far; because she was 
so kind and good to him wlieri they wore togetlier. 
lie used to escort her back to the door of 66: and 
look imploringly; but she never asked him in. lb*, 
tliougbt her hard for this. He did not sci the tears 
that flowed for that mute look of his the moment the 
door was closed; tears she innocently restrained for 
fear the sight of them should make him as unhappy as 
his imploring look made her. Mauvais caicul! She 
should have^'eried right out. When we men are un- 
happy, we like our sweethearts to be unhappjier; that 
consolei? 

But when this had gone on nearly a mouthy and 
no^ change, Alfred lost patience; so he lingered one 
at the door to make a request. Ifo asked Julia 
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to marry him; and so put an ond* to tliis state jof 
things. ^ ,*■ 

“Marry you, child?” cried Julia, blushing like a 
rose with surprise and pleasure, “^h, for sh^e!” 

After the first thrill, she appealed to his candour 
whether that would not be miserably selfish of her to 
leave her poor indthcr in her present ^listressed con- 
dition. “Ah, Alfred, pale, so spiritless, and incou- ■ 
solable! My poor, poor mother!” • 

“You will have to decide between us two one day.” 
“Iloavcn forbid!” said Julia, turning pale at the 
very idea. But he repeated doggedly that it must 
iM)nio to 1hat>, sooner or later. Hien ho reminded her 
ot‘ their s(»lemn engagement, and put it to her whether 
was a moral proceeding in her to go back from her 
])liglited troth? What had he done to justify her in 
drawing back from her word? “I admit,” said he, 
“that 1 have . fi/jWrd plenty of wrong for your sake: 
but what have 1 done wrong?” 

Undeterred by the fear of immorality, the mono- 
tonous girl had but oue reply •to his multiform*reasons: 
“This is no time for me to abandoimny mother.” 

“Ah, It is her you love: you donit care for me,” 
snapped Alfred. » 

• “Don’t I, dear Alfred?” murmured Julia. 

“Forgiv(‘ me! I’m a ruffian, a wretch.” 

“You are rny Alfred. But oh, have a little pa- 
tience^ dear.” • 

/‘A Mittle patience? 1 have the patience ^of «Tob* 
But even*his went at last,” ^ 

[I ought to have said they were in the passage 
now. The encroaching /onth had gained an entrance 
by agitating her so at the door that she had to ask him 
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in to hide her oWii 1:)lushcs from the public.] She now 
gently reminded him howrmuch happier they were than 
they had been for *i:nonths. “Dear mo,” §aid she, “I 
am almbst happy: . happier than I ought tc be; could 
bo quite so, but that I see you discontented.” 

“Ah, you have so many about you that you love: 
I have only you.” 

“And that is true, ray poor. Alfred.” 

This softened him a little; and then she inter- wove 
her fingers together, and so put both palms softly on 
his shoulder (you never saw a male do that, and never 
will), and implored him to be patient, to be geneious. 
“Oh,” said she, “if you knew the distress it gives me 
to refuse to you anything on ■ earth , you would bi 
generous, and not press me when my heart 'Isays ‘Yes^ 
but my lips nmst my ‘No.’” 

This melted him altogether, and he said he would 
not torment her any more. 

But he went away discontented with himself for 
having J^ieldcd: my lord did not call it “yielding,” but 
“being defeated.'’ And as he was not only very deep 
in love, but by nature combative, he took a lodging 
nearly opposite No. 66, and made hot love to her, as 
hot as if tlie attachment was just forming. Her mother’ 
could not go out but he was at the door directly: she 
could not go out but he was at her heels. This pleased 
her at first and thrilled her with the sense of sweet 4Bd 
hot pursuit: but by- and-by, situated as she was^et%^n 
liim and her mother, it worried her a little at 
and made her nervous. She spoke a little to 

Ijim now and then. And that was new. It canke " frpm 
the nerves not the heart. At last she advised him to 
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go back to Oxford. “I shall be tWe ruin of your mine} 
if we go on like this,” said ^he sadly. • • > - 

“What,* leave the field to my ^rivals? No, thank 
you.” . . • 

“What rivals, sir?” asked Julia, drawing up. 

“Your mother, your brother, your curates that 
would come buzzing the moment I left; your sick 
people, who bask on your smiles and your sweet voice 
till I envy them; Sarah, whom you permit to* brush 
your lovely hair, the piano you play on, the air you 
deign to breathe and brighten, everybody and every- 
tliing that is near you; they arc all my rivals; and 
shall I resign you to them, and leave myself desolate? 
I’m not such a fool.” 

She smiled, and could not help feeling it was sweet 
to be pestered. So she said with matronly dignity, 
and the old Julian consistency, “You are a foolish, 
impetuous boy. You are the plague of my life: and — 
the sun of my existence.” That passed off charmingly. 
But presently his evil genius prompted Alfred to en-» 
deavour to soften Mrs. Dodd 4>y letter, and iitduce her 
to consent to his inamage with her daughter. 

lie received her answer at break faft- time. It was 
wonderfully polite and cold; Mrs. Dodd feigned un- 
mixed surprise at the proposal, and said that insanity 
being unfortunately in her own family, and the suspicion 
of insanity resting on himself, such a union was not to 
b^i^tbiDUght of; and therefore* notwithstanding her re- 
spect fhr his many good quajities, she mus^# decline 
with thanks the honour he offered her. She inserted, a 
poisoned sting by way of postscript. “When you 
in publicly removing^ the impression your oyn 
relations sh«fi'6 with mo, and when my husband owes 
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li^r so; well, I DoluSit tell it elsewhere. David ofif her 
hands*-, she ^ was independent, and had lost the motive 
and the heart for Revere work. She told die partners 
she could no longer do them justice, and left them to 
their regret. They then advisfed her to set up as a 
milliner, and offered her credit for goods at cash prices 
up to two thousand pounds: she thanked tliem like a 
sorrowful queen, and went her way. 

Ixu the spring she recovered some spirit and health : 
hut at midsummer a great and subtle misfortune befel 
her. Her mind was bent on David night and day, 
and used to struggle to evade the laws of space that 
bind its grosser companion, and find her Jost husband 
on the sea. She often dreamt of him, but vaguely. 
But one fatal night she had a dream as clear as day- 
light, and sharp as white pebbles in the Sjiln. She 
was on a large ship with guns; she saw men bring a 
dead sailor up the side; she saw all their faces, and 
the dead man’s too. It was David. His face was 
white. A clear voice said he was to be buried in the 
deep nest morning. She saw the deck at her feet, 
the breeches of the guns, so clear, so defined, that, 
when she awoke, and found herself in the'" dark, she 
thought reality was the Illusion. She told the dream 
to Julia and Edward. They dried to encourage her,* 
in vain. ‘T saw him,” she said,' “1 saw him; it was a 
vision, not a dream: tny David is dead. Well,, then, 
I shall not be long behind him.” 

Dr. Sampson ridiculed her dream to her face. But 
to her children he told ‘another story. • “I afa anxious 
about her,” he said, “most anxious. There is no 
XDort^,! ill the distempcrei^l bx’Uin may not cause. Is it 
nfet devilish we can hear nothing of him? She will 
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fret herself into the grave, as sure^an fate, if somotliing 
does not turn up.” , 

Her children could not Console her: th(?y tried, but 
something hung round their own *lieart3, ai^d chilled 
every effort. In a word, they shaded her fears. How 
came she to see him on board a ship with guns? In 
h(5r waking hours she always said he^ was on ■ a mer- 
chant ship. Was it not one of those visions, which, 
come to mortals and give them sometimes a peep into 
Space, and, far more rarely, a glance ipto Time? 

One day in the autumn, Alfred, being in town on 
law business, met what seemed tlie ghost of Mrs. Dodd 
in the stress. She saw him not; her eye was on that 
ghastly face she had seen in her dreams. It flashed 
idirougli his mind that she would not live long to part 
him and« Julia. But he discouraged the ungenerous 
thought; almost forgave her repugnance to himself, 
and felt it would be worse than useless to ask Julia to 
leave her mother, who was leaving her visibly. 

But her horror of him was anything but softened: 
and she used to tell Dr. Sampson she theyght tho* 
sight of that man would kill her novj. Edward himself 
began to Ifope Alfred would turn his affections elsewhere. 
The house in Pembroke Street was Jruly the house of 
mourning now; all their calamities were light compared 
with this. 

* The District Visitor. 

» * 

While Julia was writing letters to keep up Alfred’s 
heart, she was very sad herself. Moreover* he had 
left her for Oxford but a very few days, when She 
received an anonymous letter: her first. It was 
written in a, female hand, and couched in friendly and 
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flympatlictic termsb , The writer thought it only fair to 
warn her that Mr. Alfred Hardie was passionately 
fond of a lady in^the akylum, and had ^offered her 
marriagCf If Miss Dodd wished to be deceived, let 
her bum this lettei^ and think no more of’ it: if not, 
lot her insert this advertisement in the Times: “The 
whole Truth. -77 L. D.,” and her correspondent would 
communicate particulars by word or writing. 

What a barbed and poisoned arrow is to the body, 
was this letter to Julians mind. She sat cold as a 
stone with this poison in her band. Then came an 
impetuous impulse to send it down to Alfred, and 
request him to transfer the other half of 'his heart to 
his lady of the asylum. Then she paused; and re- 
membered how much unjust suspicion had been levelled 
at him already. What right had she to insult him? 
She would try and keep the letter to herself. As to 
acting upon it, her good sense speedily suggested it 
came from the rival in question, real or supposed. 
“She wants to make use of me,” said Julia; “it is 
plain Alfred does not care much for her; or why does 
she come to me?‘^ She put the letter in her desk, 
and it rankled*- in her heart. Ilseret lateri lethalis 
arundo. She trembled at herself: she felt a savage 
passion had been touched in her. She prayed day 
and night against jealousy. 

But I must HOW, to justify my heading, skip some 
months, and relate a remarkable incident that befel 
her in the said character,^ On the first of August in this 
year, a good Christian woman, one of her patients, 
asked her to call on Mr. Barkiagton, tliat lodged above. 
“He is a decent body, miss, and between you and me, 
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I think his complaint is, he don't gptiquite enough 
eat,’* , 

“Barkington!” said Julia, lind put her hand to her 
bosom. 8he went and tapped at his door. 

“Come in,” said a shrillish voice?. 

She entered, and found a weazened old man seated, 
mending his own coftt ^ 

He rose, and slie told him she was a district visitor. 
He said he had heard of her; they called her the Ijeau- 
tiful lady in that court. This was news to her, and 
made her blush. She asked leave to read a chapter 
to him; he listened as to some gentle memory of child- 
hood. She jyrobcribed him a glass of port wine, and 
dispensed it on the instant. Thus physicked, her pa- 
tieftt became communicative, and chattered on about 
bis native place — but did not name it — and talked 
about the people there. Now our district visitor was, 
if the truth must be told, a compounder. She would 
permit her pupils to talk about earthly affairs, ou con- 
dition they would listen to heavenly ones before she 
went. So she let this old man run on, and be told 
her ho had been a banker’s clerk all lijs life, and saved 
a tbousniid f>ouiids, and come up to London to make 
bis fortune on the Stock Exchange; apd there he was 
sometimes a bull, and sometimes a bear, and which- 
ever he was, certain ferxes called brokers and jobbei\s 
got the profit and he the loss. “It’s all the same as 
a gamh*ling table,” said he. “'IJbe jobbess and brokers 
have got .the same odds the bank has at Bouge et Noir, 
and the little capitalist like mo is doomed beforehand.” 
Then he told her that there was a crossing-sweepef 
near the Exchange who came, from his native place, 
and had started as a speculator, and come down 
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tli*at, only he called it rising, and used to speak with 
a shudder of when he dabbled in the funds, and often 
told him *to look^ sharp,* and get a crossing. And lo! 
one day when he was cleaned out, and desperate, and 
hovering with tile other ghosts of little capitalists 
about the tomb of their money, ho saw his country- 
man fall flat,* and the broom fly out of his hand. In- 
stantly he made a rush, and so did a wooden-legged 
sailcjf*, but he got first to the broom, and began to 
sweep while others picked up his countryman, who 
proved dead as a herring; and he succeeded to his 
broom, and it made money by the Exchange, though 
he never could: still, one day ho picket^ up a pocket- 
book in that neighbourhood, with a lump of money, 
which he straightway advertised in — no newspap^rs.^ 
And now, Julia thought it time to interpose the eighth 
commandment, the golden rule, and such branches of 
learning. 

He became a favourite of hers: he had so much to 
say: she even thought she had seen his face before: 
but sh^ could not telj wlfere. She gave him good 
books and tract.*^ and read to him, and ploughed his 
heart with hjjr sweet voice, and sowed tlfe good seed 
in the furrowi^ — seed which, like wheat or other 
grain, often seems to fall flat and die, but comes oiW-. 
green after many days. 

One Saturday she invited him to dine with the 
servants next^day. came during church time, and 
went away in the afternoon while she was*with her 
mothef. But she asked Sarah, who proved eager to 
\alk about him. “Ho was a rum customer; kep asking 
questions all dinner- timp. Well,’ says 1, ‘you’re good 
«ojqfi^ny, you are; be you a lawyer; fo^ you examines 
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us; but you don’t tell us nothing:’ ye^see, Miss, Jan<5 
she is that simple, she was telling him everything,* and 
about Mr. Alfred’s law-suit with his father and all.” 

Julia said that was indiscreet; but after all what 
did it matter? • 

“Who knows, Miss?” Sarah replied: “least said 
is soonest mended. • If you please, Miss, who i's he? 
Where does he bide? Where does he come from? 
Does he know Hardies?” , 

“I should think not. Why?” 

“Because I’m much mistaken if he doesn’t” Then 
putting on a stolid look, she asked, “Does he know 
your papa?”. 

“Oh no, Sarah. How should he?” 

•“There now,” said Sarah: “Miss, you are all in 
the dark about this old man: I’ll tell you something; 
I took him out of the way of Jane’s temper when she 
began a dishing up, and I had him into the parlour 
a minute; and in course there he sees the picture of 
your poor papa hung up. Miss, if you’ll believe me, 
the moment he claps eyes on, that tliero picture, he 
hallocs out, and out goes las two haiyls like this here. 
‘It’s him!’ says he; ‘it’s him!’ and stares, at the picture 
like a stuck pig. Forgot I was close, behind him, I 
do believe. ‘ She’s fus daughter,’ says he, in a whisper, 
a curious whisper; seoiTied to come out of his stomach. 
‘What’s the matter now?’ says I, just so. He gave a 
great start, as if my speaking .had wakened him from 
a dreamy and, says he, ‘Nothing,’ as quiet as a lamb. 
‘Nothing hn’t much,’ says I, Jflist so, *It use’dn’t to 
he anything at all when I was your age,’ says lu?, 
sneerin. But I paid him mu ^ood coin; says I ‘Old 
man, where you comes from do the folks use to start 
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hallo out aifdtCry “It’s him! she’s his daughter!” 
and* fling their two ams abroad like a windmill in 
March, and all fo^ — nothing?’ So at that he changed 
as white as my smock, and fell all of a tremble. How- 
ever, at dinner he perks up, and drew that poor simple 
Jane out a good one. But he didn’t look towards me 
much, which X set opposite to watch my lord.” 

“Sarah,” said Julia, “this is really curious, mys- 
teriojas; you are a good, watchful, faithful girl; and, 
to tell the truth, I sometimes fancy I have seen Mr 
Barkington’s face; however, I will solve this little mys- 
tery to-morrow; for I will ask him: thank you, Sarah.” 

On Monday she called oh Mr. Barkington to solve 
the mystery. But, instead of solving, her visit thickened 
it; for Mr. Barkington was gone bag and baggage. 
When Edward was told of this business, he thought it 
remarkable, and regretted he had not seen the old 
man. 

So do I; for it is my belief Edward would have 
recognised him. 

* DAvji) Dodd. 

The history of a man is the history of his mind. 
And that is why vou have heard so little of late about 
the simplest, noblest and most unfortunate of all my 
personages. Insanity is as various as eccentricity; I 
have spared the kind-hearted reader some of David’s 
vagaries; liowever, when we parted with him, he had 
settled into tliat strange phase of lunacy, in ^rhich the 
distant’ past seems nbarly obliterated, and memory 
Exists, but revolves in a narrow round of things present; 
this was accompanied with a* positive illusion, to wit, a 
&xed idea that he was an able seaman: and, as usual, 
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what mental power he retained can^e 'out strongest *in. 
support of this idea. All this was marked by a bodily 
agility somev^iat more tlian natural^ in a man ef his 
age. Owing to the wind astern, he was enabled to 
run into Portsmouth before the steam-tug came up 
with liim: and he did run into port, not because he 
feared pursuit, but because he was despe^iately hungry; 
and he had no suicidal tendencies whatever. 

He made for public-house, and called for gome 
bread and cheese and beer; they W(*ro supplied, and 
then lo! he had no money to pay for them. “I’ll owe 
you till 1 come back from sea, my bo,” said he, coolly. 
On this the landlord collared him, and David shook* 
him oif into the road, much as a terrier throws a rat 
from him; then there was a row, and a naval officer, 
who was erttising about for hands, came up and heard 
it. There was nothing at all unseamanlike in David’s 
conduct, and the gentleman took a favourable \'iew of 
it, and paid the small demand; but not with unleavened 
motives; he was the second lieutenant of II. M. frigate 
Vulture; she had a bad naVne, ^thanks to her Inet cap- 
tain, and was short of hands; he took JDavid aside and 
asked him Would he like to ship on boarij^ the Vulture. 

David said yes, and suggested tln^ foretop. “Oh 
y^s,” growled the lieutenant, “you all want to be 
there.” He then gauged this Jacky Tar’s intellects; 
asked him inter alia how to send a frigate’s foretop 
gallant-yard down upon deck; and, to show how 
seamanship sticks in the brain when once it gets there, 
David actually told him. “You* are rather old/’ said 
the lieutenant, “but you are a seaman:” and so took* 
him on board the Vulture^at ^pithead, before Green 
began to search the town in earnest. Nobody acts his^ 
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.part better tban^ s^^me demented persons d6; and David 
made a veiy tolerable sg,ilor, notwithstanding^ his forty- 
five years: and ^he sea did him good within certain 
limits, between him and the past lay some intellectual 
or cerebral barrier as impenetrable as the great wall of 
China: but on the hither side of that wall his faculties 
improved. (1? course the crew socfn found out the gap 
in his poor brain, and called him Soft Billy, and played 
on him at first. But by degi-ees he won their affection; 
he was so wonderfully sweet-tempered: and besides, 
his mind being in an abnormal state, he loathed grog, 
and gave his allowance to his messmates. One day 
he showed an unexpected trait; they vrere lying be- 
calmed in southern latitudes, and, time hanging heavy, 
each wiled it how he might; one fiddled, another wrote 
to his Polly, another fished for sharks, another whistled 
for a wind, scores fell into the form of meditation with- 
out the reality, and one got a piece of yarn and 
amused himself killing flies on the bulwark. Now this 
shocked poor Billy: ho put out his long arm and in- 
tercepted a stroke. “What is the row?” said the 
operator. ( 

“You muyn’t,” said Billy, solemnly looking into his 
fkce with great^ dreamy eyes. 

“You be said the other, and lent him a tap 

Ott the cheek with the yarn. Billy did not seem to 
ini)id this: his skin ha^ little sensibility, owing to his 
, disorder. 

Jack recommenced on his flies, and the* bystanders 
laughed. They always laughed now at everything 
Billy said, as Society^ used to laugh when the late 
"Theodore Hook asked for the mustard «at dinner; and 
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would have laughed if he had said,*** You see me sad,« 
I have just lost my poor fathe|^.” ^ • 

David stood looking on at the ^laughter with a 
helpless puzzled air. ^ * * 

At last he seemed to "have an idea, he caught Jack 
up by the throat and knee, lifted him with gigantic 
strength above his head, and was just ^oing to hurl 
him shrieking into the sea, when a dozen strong hands 
interfered, and saved the man. Then they were g^)ing 
to bind Hilly hand and foot; but he was discovered to 
be perfectly calm; so they remonstrated instead, and 
presently Billy’s commanderdn-chief, a ship-boy called 
Georgy Whita, shoved in and asked him in a shrill 
liaughty voice how he dared do that. “My dear,” said 
Billy, wdth great humility and placidity, “he was 
killing God*s creatures, no allowance:* so, ye see, to 
save their lives, I was obH<jfd'' 

At this piece of reasoning, and the simplicity and 
gentle conviction with which it was delivered, there 
was a roar. It subsided and a doubt arose whether 
Billy was altogether in the Avrong. » 

“Well,” jjaid one, “I daresay life is sweet to them 
little creatures, if they could speak their j^inds*” 

“I’ve known a ship founder in ac^fair breeze all 
^jtong of killing ’em,” said one old salt. 

Finally, several siefed with Billy, and ilitimat^d 
that “it served the lubber right for not listening to 
rmson.*\ And, indeed, methiuiks it was lovely and 
touching that so divine a ray of goodness and si^erior 


* Naatical phrase, meanlngr witl|out stint or limit, or niggardly ad* 

measurement ; a$ there is of grog. 
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there is no easy ecjat to be gained by putting ’t on.” 
He* sent the philanthropical Bite’s revelation of his 
private self to Alfred, who returned it with this single 
remark: “Homunculi quanti sunt!” 

Dishonest suitors all try to postpone; but they do 
not gain unmixed good thereby. These delays give 
time for more % evidence to come in; and this slow 
coming and chance evidence is singularly adverse to 
the unjust suitor. Of this came a notable example in 
October next, and made Richard Hardie determine to 
precipitate the trial, and even regret he had not fought 
it out long ago. 

He had just returned from consulting Messrs. 
Heathfield, and sat down to a nice little dinner in his 
apartments (Sackville Street), when a visitor was an- 
nounced; and in came the slouching little figure of 
Mr. Barkington alias Noah Skinner. 

Diamond cut Diamond. 

Mr. Hardie suppressed a start, and said nothing. 
Skinner bowed low with a mixture of his old cringing 
way, and a certain sly triumphant leer, so that his 
body seemed to flay one thing, and his face the op- 
posite. Mr. Hardie eyed him and saw that his coat 
was rusty, and his hat napless; flien Mr. Hardie smelt 
a beggar, and prepared to paiTy all attempts upon his 
purse. 

“I hope I see my old master well,” said Skinner, 
coaxingly#, 

" “PrettJ^ well in body, Skinner; thank you.” 

“I had a deal of trouble •to find you, sir. But I 
heard of the great lawsuit between Mr. Alfred and 
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you, and I knew Mr. Heatlifield ^as your soliciforj 
so I watched at his place day after day: and at last 
you came. ♦Oh, I was so pleased when 1* saw your 
noble figure ■, but I wouldn’t speak to you in liie street 
for fear of disgracing you; I’m sucB a poor little guy 
to be addressing a gentleman like yon.” 

Now this sounded well on the surface, but below 
there was a subtle something Mr. ITardie did not like 
at all: but he took the cue, and said, “My poor Skin- 
ner, do you think I would turn up jny nose at a faith- 
ful old servant like you? have a glass of wine with 
me, and tell me how you have been getting on.” He 
went behind screen and opened a door, and soon re- 
turned with a decanter, leaving the door open: now in 
thd next room sat, unbeknown to Skinner, a young 
woman wifh white eye-lashes, sewing buttons on Mr. 
llardie’s shirts. That astute gentleman gave her in- 
structions, and important ones too, with a silent 
gesture; then reappeared and filled tlie bumper high 
to his faithful servant. They drank one another’s 
healths with great cordiality,, real or appare»t. Mr. 
Hardie then asked Skinner carelesslyi^ if he could do 
anything for him. Skinner said, “Well, ^ir, I am very 
poor.” , 

• “So am I, between you and me,” said Mr. Hardie, 
confidentially; “I don\ mind telling yow; those con- 
founded Commissioners of Lunacy wrote to Alfred’s 
trustees, and I have been for:ped to replace a loan of 
thoiMand pounds. That Board always sides with 
the insanef. That crippled me,"* and drove me* to the 
Exchange: and now what I had left is all invested ifi 
time-bargains. A month settles my fate: a little for- 
tune, or absolute beggary,” • 
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“You’ll be liicljiy, sir, you’ll be lucky,” said Skin- 
ner, cheerfully; “you have such a long head: not like 
poor little me. The Exchange soon buri?t my wings. 
Not a shilling left of the thousand pounds sir, you 
were so good as to give me for my faithful services. 
But you will give me another chance, sir, I know; 
I’ll take better^ care this time.” Mr. Hardie shook his 
head sorrowfully, and said it was impossible. Skinner 
oyed^ him askant, and remarked quietly, and half aside, 
“Of course I coM go to the other party: but 1 
shouldn’t like to do that. They would come down 
handsome.” 

“What other party?” 

“La sir, what other party? why Mrs. Dodd’s, or 
Mr. Alfred’s; here’s the trial coming on, you know, 
and of course if they could get me to go on the box 
and tell all I know, or half what I know, why the 
judge and juiy would say locking Mr. Alfred up for 
mad was a conspiracy.” 

Mr. Hardie quaked internally: but he hid it 
grandl;^, and once mure was a Spartan gnawed be- 
neath his robe by this little fox: “What,” .‘;aid he, 
sternly, “aftcj all I and mine have done for you and 
yours, would ycTa be so base as to go and sell yourself 
to my enemies?” 

“Never sir,” shouted Skinner, zealously: then in 
a whisper, “not if you’ll make a bid for me.” 

*^ow much do you demand?” 

flljgily another tliousand, sir.” 

^^A.tiiionsand pounds!’.’ 

^‘Why, what is that to you, sir, you are rich 
^ 1 ^ 0 ^ to buy the eighth commandment out of the 
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tables of ten per cent.: and tlien tbe* lawsuit ^ Hardies 
versus Hardies !” » 

“You baye spoken plainly at last,” said Mr. Hardie, 
grimly. “This is extorting money by threats. Do 
you know that nothing is more criminal, nor more 
easy to punish? 1 can take you before a magistrate, 
and imprison you »on the instant for t!iis attempt. I 
will, too.” 

“Try it,” said Skinner, coolly. “Where’s, your 
witness?” 

“Behind that screen.” 

came forward directly, with a pen in her 
hand. Skipper was manifestly startled and discon- 
certed. “I have t»akon all your words down, Mr. 
Skinner,” said Peggy, softly: then to her master, “Shall 
I go for a-^policeman, sir?” 

Mr. Hardie reflected. “Yes,” said ho, sternly: 
“ there’s no other course with such a lump of treachery 
and ingratitude as this.” 

Peggy whipped on her honiict. 

“What a hurry you are irt,” whined Skiiwicr; “a 
policeman ought to be the last argument for old 
friends to run to.” Then, fawning spitefully, “Don’t 
talk of indicting me, sir,” said he:^ “it makes mo 
ihiver: why how will you look when I up and tell 
them all how Captain^ Dodd was took with apoplexy 
in our office, and how you nailed fourteen thousand 
pounds off his senseless body, ^nd forgot, to put them 
dow n iVj your balance-sheet, so they are not white- 
washed off like the rest.” * * 

“Any witnesses to all this, Skinner?” 

“Yes, sir.” . , 

“Who?” , 

Hard Cash, HI. 
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“Well*, your conscience /or o/?r,” said Skinner. 

“He is mad, Peggy,” said Mr. Ilardie, shrugging 
his shoulders. He then looked Skinner full in the face, 
and said-; “Nobody was ever seized with apoplexy in 
my office. Nobody ever gave? me 14,000/. And if 
this is the probable tale with which you come here to 
break 'the law land extort money, leave my house this 
instant: and if ever you dare to utter this absurd ami 
malicious slander, you shall lie within four stone walls, 
and learn what it is for a shabby vagabond to come 
without a witness to his back, and libel a man of pro- 
perty and honour.” 

Skinner let him run on in this loud triumphant 
strain till he had quite done; then put out a brown 
skinny finger, and poked him lightly in the ribs, and 
said quite quietly, and oh, so drily, with 'a knowing 
wink, 

“IVe — got — The Receipt.” 


' CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr. nARD^.E collapsed as if he had been a man in- 
tiated, and that Jouch had punctured him. “Ah!” said 
he. “Ah!” said Skinner, in a mighty different tone^ 
insolent triumph to wit. 

After a pause, Mr. Hardie made an effort and said 
contemptuously; “The receipt (if any) was flung into 
the dusthole and cai’riod away. Do you think X’ve 
forgottfin that?” 

'' ;“j5qnH you believe it, sir,” was the reply. “While 
you turned your back and sacked the money, I said 
to' myself, ‘Oho, is that the game?’ and nailed the 
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receipt. What a couple of scou»dfcls we were! -I 
wouldn’t have her know it fof all your moi^py. Come, 
sir, 1 see it’s all right; you will shell out sooner than 
be posted.” • 

llei'e l^eggy interjlosed; “Mr. Skinner be more 
considerate; my master is really poor just now.” 

“That is no reason why I should fee insulted and 
indicted and trampled under foot,” snarled Skinner all 
in one breath. • 

“Show me the receipt and take my last shilling, 
you ungrateful vindictive viper,” groaned Mr. Hardie. 

“Stuir and nonsense,” said Skinner. “I’m not a 
viper; I’m a,man of bnsine.ss. Find me five hundred 
pounds; and I’ll show you the rceei^d and keep dark. 
Blit I can’t afl’ord to ijivr it you for that, of course.” 

Skininl'l’ triumphed, and made the great man apolo- 
gize, writhing all the time, and wishing lie was a day 
labourer with Peggy to wife, and fourteen honest shil- 
lings a week for his income, having eaten humble 
pie, he agreed to meet Skinner next Wednesday at 
midnight, alone, under a* certain lamp on tli^ North 
Kensington Jioad: the interval (four flays) he required 
to raise money upon his scrip. Skinner ,bowed himself 
out, fawning triumphantly. Mr. Ilar^lie stood in the 
middle of the room motionless, scowling darkly. Peggy 
looked at him, and sa^ some dark and sinister resolve 
forming in his mind: she divined it, as such women 
can divine. She laid her hand on his terra, and said, 
sj£tly, ‘^Richard, it’s not worth thnf.^'^ He started to 
"End liis sbul read through hi^ body, like a placard 
through a pane of glass. He trembled. * 

But it was only for arnioment. “His blood be on 
his own head,,” he snarled. “This is not my seeking; 

• 16 * 
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He' shall learn it is to drive Richard Ilardie to 
despa/sr” , 

“No, no,” saifl “there are other countries 

beside this: why ^lot gather all you have, and cross 
the water? I’ll follow you to the world’s end, Richard.” 

“Mind your own business,” said ho, fiercely. 

She made no reply, but went softly and sat down 
again, and sowed the buttons on his sliirts. Mr. Hardie 
wrote to Messrs. Heathfield to get Ilardie v. Hardie tried 
as soon as possible. 

Meantime came a mental phenomenon: gliding down 
Sackvillo Street, victorious Skinner suddq^nly sloiiped, 
and clenched his hands; and his face writhed as If he 
had received a death-wound. In that instant Keinotse 
had struck him like lightning; and, perhaps, whence 
comes tlie lightning. The sweet face and voice that 
hail smiled on him, and cared for his body, and cared 
for his soul, came to his mind and knocked at his 
heart and conscience. He went home miserable with 
an inwa^’d conflict; and it lasted him all the four days: 
sometimes Remox>e got the belter, sometimes Avarice. 
He came to ^le intoiwiew still undecided what he 
should do. But,, meantime, he had gone to a lawyer 
and made his wdll, leaving his little all to Julia Dodd; 
a bad sign this; looked like compounding with his 
awakened conscience. » 

It w^as a dark and gusty night. Very few people 
were ^bout. Skinner waited a liftle while, and fehivcr."r|. 
for his avarice had pc)Stponed the purchase of a great- 

t t until Christmas Day. At last, when the coats 
med clear, Mr. Hardin oitiergcd from a side street. 
mxQT put his hand to his bosom. 
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Tliey mot. Mr. Hardie said qtiifetly, “I must ask 
you, just for form, to show ijie you have the Eecoift." 

“Of coiwso, sir; but not so near^ please: no snatch- 
ing, if 1 know it.” ^ • 

“You are wonderfully suspicious,” said Mr. Hardie, 
trying to smile. 

Skinner looked, and saw by -the hAnplight he was 
deadly pale. “Keep your distance a moment, sir,” 
said he, and, on Mr. Hardie’s complying, took the 
Keccipt out, and licld it up under the lamp. 

Instantly Mr. ITardio drew a life-preserver, and 
sprang on him with a savage curse. And uttered a 
shri(‘k of dismay; for he was met by the long shiny 
barrel of a horse-pistol, that Bkinncr drew from his 
bosom, and levcdled full in the haggard face tliat came 
at him. ^r. Hardie recoiled, crying, “No! no! for 
Heaven’s sake I ” 

“What!”’ cried Skinner, stepping forward and hiss- 
ing, “do you think I’m such a fool as to meet a thief 
unanned? Come, cash up, or I’ll blow you to atoms.” 

“No, no, no!” said Mr. Hardie, piteously? retreat- 
ing as Skipner marched on. him w)th long extended 
pistol. “Skinner,” he stammered, “rii-this is n-iiot 
b-b-lmsiness.” • 

• “Cash up, tlien; that’s business. Fling the live 
hundred pounds down, and walk away. Mind it is 
loaded with twb bullets; I’ll make a double entry on 
your great treacherous carcasa.” * 

“lt’% no use trying to deceive such a man ps you,” 
said Mr, Hardie, playing on his vanity. “I could j\ot 
get the money before Saturday, and so I listened to 
the dictates of despair. Forgive me.” 

“Then c«me again Saturday night. Come alofle, 
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and I shall brin'^ man to see I’m not murdered. 
And look here, sir, if ,vou don’t come to the hour 
and do the right thing without any more z)f these un- 
business-Kke tricks, by Heaven I’ll smash you before 
noon on Monday.” 

“I’ll come.” 

“1^11 blow jou to JVIr. Alfred and Miss Dodd.” 

“I’ll come, I tell you.” 

“I’ll post you for a thief on every brick in the 
Exchange.” 

“Have mercy, Skinner. Have pity on the wretched 
man whose bread you have eaten. I tell you I’ll 
come.” • 

“Well mind you do, then, cash and all,” said Skinner, 
sulkily, but not quite proof against the reminiscences 
those humble words awakened. ** 

Each walked backwards a good dozen stops, and 
then they took different roads, Skinner taking good 
care not to be tracked home. He went up the high 
stairs to the hole in the roof he occupied, and lighted 
a rushlight. lie had helf a mind to kindle a tire, he 
felt so chilly, but' he had blocked up the yent,' partly 
to keep out the cold, partly to shun the temptation of 
burning fuel. Howevei, he stopped the keyhole with 
paper, and also the sides of the window, till he had' 
shut the wintry air all oxit. Still, what with the cold 
and what with the reaction after so great an excite- 
ment, his feeble body began to shiver desperately. lie 
thought^ at last ho would light a foot- warmer ‘ho Iwd 
just purchased for old iron at a broker’s; f/iat would 
only spend a half-penny worth of charcoal. No ho 
wouldn’t; ho would look at* his money; that would 
clfeer him. He unripped a certain part of his straw 
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mattress and took out a bag of gol^. • He spread three 
hundred sovereigns on the floor and put the ijandle 
down among them. They sparkled; they were all new 
ones, and lie rubbed tliem with an bid toothbrush and 
whiting every week. That’s better than any fire,” 
he said, “tlioy wann the lieart For one thing they 
are my own: at all events 1 did not steal them, nor 
take them of a thief for a bribe to keep dark and 
defraud honest folk.” Then remorse gripped hipa: he * 
asked himself what he was going to do. “To rob an 
angel,” was the answer. “The fourteen tlioiisand pounds 
is all Jiers, and I could give it her in a moment. Curse 
him, he woijld have killed me for it.” 

Then he pottered about and took out his will. 
“Ah,” said he, “that is all right so far^ But what is 
a paltry 1;hreo hundred when I help do her out of 
fourteen thousand? Villain!” Then, to case his 
conscience, he took a slip of paper and wrote on it a 
short account of the Receipt, and how he came by it, 
and lo: as if an unseen power had guided his hand, ^ 
he added, “JVliss llodd fives , at 66, Pembroke Street, 
and I am going to take it to lier as^soon as I am well 
of my cold.” Whether this preceded^ an unconscious 
resolve which had worked on him pecretly for some 
► time, or whether it awakened such a resolve, 1 hardly 
know: but certain it fe, that liaving written it, he now 
thought seriously of doing it; and, the more seriously 
he entertained the thought, Jhe more ^ood it seemed 
Iiim. He got “The Sinner’s Friend” and another 
good bodk she had lent himT, and read a bit: then, 
finding his feet frozen, he lighted his chafer and blfew 
it well, and put it undei* liis^fcet and read. The good 
words began, to reach his heart more and more: so did 
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the thought of Julj^’s goodness. The chafer warmed 
his fe<ct and legs. “Ay,” said he, “men don’t want 
fires; warm the feet and the body warms .itself.” He 
took out i“The Receipt” and hold it in his hand, and 
eyed it greedily, and asked himself could he really 
part with it. He thought ho could — to Julia. Still 
holding it tight in his left hand, he read on the good 
but solemn words that seemed to loosen his grasp upon 
that ill-gotten paper “How good it was of lior,” he 
thought, “to come day after day and feed a poor little 
fellow like him, body and soul, ^lie asked notliing 
back. She didn’t know he could make her any return. 
“Bless her! bless her!” he -sci earned. “())i, how cruel 
I have been to her, and she so kind to me She would 
never let me want, if I took her fouiteen thousand 
pounds. Like enougli give me a thousand:’ and help 
me save my poor soul, tliat I sliall damn it I meet 
him again I won’t go his way again. Lead us not 
into temptation. I repent. Loid liave mercy on me a 
miserable sinner.” And tears bedewed those wizened 
cheeks, „+ears of penitei»oc, sincere, at least for the 
time. 

A sleepy languor now came over him, and the good 
book fell from liand: but his resolution remained 
unshaken; by-and-by waking up from a sort of heavy* 
dose, he took, as it woi'C, a las*!, look at the receipt, 
and murmured, “My head, how heavy- it feels.” ^ But 
presently he roused himself, full of his penitent i;esolu- 
tion, and murmured again brokenly, “I’ll — iake«4t 
to — Pembroke Street to -- morrow: to — mor — 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mr. Hardie raised the money op his scri|), and at 
great inconvenience*, for ho was holding on five hundred 
lliousand pounds’ worth of old Turkish Bonds oyer an 
unfavourable settling day, and wanted etery shilling to 
pay his broker. If tliey did not rise by next settling 
day, he was a beggar. However, being now a desperate 
gamester, and throwing for his last stake, ho borrowed 
this sum, and took it with a heavy heart to his ap- 
pointinent witli Skinner. Skinner never came. Mr. 
Hardie waited till one o’clock. Two o’clock. No 
Skinner. Mr. Hardie w'ent home hugging his five 
hundred pounds, but very uneasy. Next day he con- 
sulted Peg^y. She shook her head, and said it looked 
very ugly. Skinner had most likely got angrier and 
aiigricjr with thinking on the assault. “ Tou will never 
see liiin again till the day of the trial; and tlicn lie 
will go down and bear false witness against you. Why 
not leave the country?” • • 

“ How (;yEin I, simpleton? My m^ney is all locked 
up in time-bargains. No, I’m tied to#tlie stake*. I’ll 
fight to the last; and, if I’m defeated and disgraced, 
i’ll die, and end it.” 

Peggy implored hfm not to talk so. “I’ve been 
down to the coijft,” said she, softly, “to, see what it 
is like. There's a great hall; smd he must pass through 
to get into the little places where they tjy ’em. 
Lot me M in that hall with the five hundred pouudsi, 
and I promise you he 'shall never appear against you. 
We will both go; you With ithe money, I with my 
woman’s tongue.” ^ • 
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He gave lief feis liand like a shaky monarch, and 
said .she had more wit t^ian he had. 

Mr. Heathfield, who had contrived to postpone Hardie 
V. Hardio six times in spite of Compton, could not huny 
it on now with his co-operation.* It hung fire from some 
cause or another a good fortnight: and in this fortnight 
Hardie senior ondurod the tortures of suspense. Skinner 
made no sign. At last, there stood upon the paper for 
next, day, a short case of disputed contract, and Hardie 
V. Hardie. 

The witnesses subpoenaed on either side in Hardie 
V. Hardio, began to arrive at ten oVlock, and a tall, 
stately man paraded Westminster Hall, to ,see if Skinner 
came with them; all other anxieties had merged in this: 
for the counsel had assured him if nothing unexpected 
turned up, Hiomas Hardie would have a vhrdict, or if 
no.t, the damages would be nominal. 

Now, this day, I must premise, was to settle the 
whole lawsuit: for, while trial of the issue was being 
postponed and postponed, the legal question had been 
argued^-and disposed of. The very Queen’s counsel, 
unfavourable to » the suit, was briefed with C arrow’s 
views, and dfjlivercd them in court with more skill, 
clearness, and roffect than Garrow ever could; then 
sat down, and whispered over rather contemptuously 
to Mr. Compton, “That is your' argument, I thiuk.” 

“And admirably put,” whispered^ the attorney, in 
reply. 

“Well; now hear Saunders knock it to picces.’l^. 

Instead of that, it "was Serjeant Saundelrs that got 
maltreated: first one judge had a peck at him: then 
another: till they left, him scarce a feather to fly 
'\/ith; and, when Alfred’s counsel rose to reply, the 
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judges stopped him, and the chief oH the court, Alfred's* 
postponing enemy, delivered ^his judgment after* this 
fashion: • ^ 

“We are all of opinion that tljis plea iS bad in 
law. By the common law of England no person can 
be imprisoned as a lunatic unless actually insane at 
the time. It has b'een held so for centiftios, and down 
to the last case. And wisely: for it would be most 
dangerous to the liberty of the subject, if a man could 
be imprisoned without remedy unless h(3 could prove 
mala tides in the breast of the party incarcerating him. 
As for the statute, it does not mend the matter, but 
rather the leverse; for it expressly protects duly 
authorised persons acting under the order and corti- 
li cates, and this must be construed to exciipt from 
the protection of the statute the person making the 
order.” 

The three puisn(5 judges concurred and gave 
similar reasons. One of them said that if A. im- 
prisoned E. for a ffhn^ and B. sued him, it was no 
defence to say that B., in his opinion, had imitated 
felony. They cited Elliot v. Alhfli, Anderdon v. 
Burrows, and Lord Mansfield’s judgment in a very 
old case, the name of which I have i»iifortunately for- 
gotten. 

Judgment was entered for the plaintiff*, and the 
defendant’s ingdhious plea struck off the record; and 
Kardie v. Hardie became the* leading Case. But in 
law* one* jiarty often wins the skirmish and tim other 
the battle.* The grand fight, as I have alreaay said, 
was to be to-day. 

But the high hopes lind* ardour with whicli the 
young lovers* had once come into court were no^ 
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worn out by fhef postponoment swindle, and the 
adverse events delay lia<d brought on them. Alfred 
was not there: Ikj was being examined in* the schools; 
and hai phimply refused to leave a tribunal that 
named its day and kept it — for Westminster, until 
his counsel should have actually opened the case. He 
did not belieVe trial by jury woufd ever be allo\v(»d 
him. Julia was there, but sad and comparatively 
listlers. One of tliose strange vague reports, which 
often herald more circumstantial accounts liad conic 
home, whifepering darkly that her father was dead, and 
buried on an island in the South Sea. She had kept 
tills report from her mother, contrary r to Edward’s 
wish: but she implored liira to restrain his fatal open- 
ness In one thing both these sorely tried young 
people agreed, that there could be no marriage witli 
Alfred now. But here again Julia entreated her 
brother not to be candid; not to teJl Alfred this at 
^iresent. “Oh do not go and di.sjiirit him just now,” 
she said, “or he will do something rash. No, he must 
and shhll get liis first class, and win his trial; and 
llien you know any lady will be too propd to maiTy 
him; and, wlnyi he is mamed and happy, you can tell 
him I did all I reould for him, and hunted up the wit 
nesses, and was his loving friend, though 1 could 
— his — wife.” 

She could not say this without ‘crying; but she 
said it for aid that, and <meant it too. 

Be^i^ biedping Mr. Compton to get up*the*Mti: 
dence^ earnest friend and ’’lover had 

atteade^^i^ 1 ^"„eou^t day after day, to watch how things 
weiA ttnd, womanlike, to sec what and 

di$pUrt<^e^} the court. And so at last the court 
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ciicr cried, with a loud voice, v. Hardle,”. 

Julia’s eyes roved very anxijusly for Alfred, aud up 
rose Mr. Gawrow, aud stated to tlie court the substance 
of tlie declaration*, “To tins,” he said, “thiee pleas 
liav<" been pleaded; firsf, the plea of not guilty, which 
is a formal ‘plea; also another plea, which has been 
dcmun ed to, and ‘struck off the record^ and, lastly, 
that rifc the tiru(3 of the alleged imprisonment the 
plaintiff was of unsound mind, and a fit person be' 
confined; which is the issue now to be tried.” 

Mr. GaiToW then sat down, very tired of this pre- 
liminary work, and wondering when he should have 
the luck to (yunduct such a case as Hardie v. Hardie; 
and leaned forward to be ready to prompt his senior, 
a portly counsel, whom Mr. Compton had retained 
because lit? was great at addressing juries, and no point 
of law could now arise in the ease. 

Colt, Q.C., rose like a tower, knowing very little 
of tlie facts, and secuning to know cycrything He had 
a prodigious business, and vas rather indolent, and 
often skimmed his brief af liome, and then ma*tered it 
in court - — ^if be got time. Now, it h a good general’s 
policy to open a plaintilfs case warily, and reserve 
your rhetoric for the rcjdy, and Mr. polt always took 
^liis line when his manifold engagements compelled 
him, as in Hardie v.* Hardie, to teach his case first 
and learn it afterwards. 1 will only add, that in the 
course of his openiug he wa^ on the edge of seven 
djsiinct Wunders; butGarrow watched him aud always 
shot a wlTisper like a bullet jUst in tini)i6. ,Co*lt took 
it, and glided away from incipient enror imp^ceptibly, 
and with a tact you can havQ no conception ot ' The 
jury did not, detect the creaking of this machinery; 
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Seijeant Saundeiw /lid, and grinned satirically; so did 
poor , Julia, and her cheeks burned and her eyes 
flashed indignant fire. And horror of hoiyors, Alfred 
did not appear. 

Mr. Colt’s opening may be thus condensed: Tlie 
plaintifip was a young gentleman of great promise and 
distinction, or whom, as usual in ‘these cases of false 
imprisonment, money was settled. He was a distin- 
guisl\,ed student at Eton and Oxford, and no doubt 
was ever expressed of his sanity till he proposed to 
rnaiTy, and take his money out of his trustees’ hands 
by a rnamage settlement. On this his father, who up 
to that time had managed his funds ^as j)rincipal 
trustee, showed him great personal hostility for some 
time, and looked out for a tool; that tool he soon 
found in his brother, the defendant, a persuii who, it 
would be proved, had actually not seen the plaintiff 
for a year and a half, yet, with great recklessness and 
inhumanity, had signed away his liberty and his hap- 
piness behind his back. Then tools of another kind - - 
the kind that anybody can buy, a couple of doctors--* 
were, as usual, v.casily found to sign 1 be certificates. 
One of those (^octors had never seen him but for five 
minutes, and signed m manifest collusion with the 
other. They decoyed this poor young gentleman away 
on his wedding morning — on his wedding morning, 
gentlemen, mark that — and consigned him to the 
worst of all dungeons. ^ What he suffered there lie 
must himself relate to you: for we, who have Ao 
piness fb walk abroad m tbe air of reason aiid liberty, 
are little able to realise tbe agony of mind endured 
by a sane tnan confined .^mong the insane. What we 
u«i(1ertake is to prove his sanity up to tjie very hour 
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of his incarceration; and also tliatjiie was quite sine, 
at the time when a brutal attempt to recapture him by 
violence was, made under the defendant’s order, and 
defeated by his own remarkable * mtelligence and 
courage. Along with thti facts the true reason why he 
was imprisoned will probably come out But I am not 
bound to prove sinister motives. It is for the de- 
fendant to prove, if he can, that he liad lawful motives 
for a lawless act; and that he exercised due precaution, 
and did not lend himself recklessl} to the dark de- 
signs of others. If he succeed in this, that may go in 
mitigation of damages, though it cannot affect the ver- 
dict Our principal object is the verdict, which will 
remove the foul aspersion cast on my injured client, 
and restore him to society. And to this verdict we 
are entitled, unless the other side can prove the 
plaintiff was insane. Call Alfred liar die. 

And with this he sat down. 

An official called Alfred Ilardie very loud; he 
made no reply. Julia rosy from her seat with dismay 
painted on her countenance. ComptonV, Gfhrrow’s, 
and Colt’s heads clashed together. • 

Mr. Colt jumped up again, and said* “My Lud, I 
was not aware the gentleman they aScuse of insanity 
IS just being examiijcd for high honours in the 
University of Oxford.” Aside to Compton, “And 
if he doesn’t come you may give them the verdict.” 

^‘Wojl,” said the judge, “ot course he will be here 
before yoiu close your case.” • ^ 

On this the three heads clashed again, and Serjeant 
Saunders, for tlic defendant, popped up and said with 
great politenej^s, and affectation of sympathy, “My 
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I can quittt» qjiclerbtand my leanicd friend’s hesita- 
tion to produce his principal witness.” 

“You understand nothing about the roatter,” said 
Colt cavalierly. ‘Call Mr. Harrington.” 

Mr. Handngton was Alfred’s tutor at Eton, and 
deposed to his sanity there: ho was not cross-examined. 
After' him they went on step by stop with a fresh wit- 
ness for every six months, till they brought him close 
to the date of his incarceration: then they put in one 
of Julia’s witnesses, Peterson, who swore Alfred had 
talked to him like a sane person that very morning; 
and repeated what had passed. Cross-examination only 
elicited that he and Alfred were no longei^good fiiends, 
which rather strengthenod the evidence. Then Giles 
and Hannah, now man and wife, were called, and 
swore he was sane all the time he was at Silverton 
House. Mr. Saunders diminished the etfeet by eliciting 
tliat they had left on bad terms with Mr. Baker, and 
that Alfred had given them money since. But this 
Avas half cured on re-examination, by being set down 
to graV'tude on Alfred’s pai't. Ami now the judge 
went to luiiclieoe; and in came a telegraphic message 
to say Alfred^ was ir the fast train coming up. This 
wMs good news ^and bad. They had hoped Ije would 
drop in before. They were approaching that period 
the case, Avheii not to call the plaintiff must produce a 
vilo impression. The judge, out ofgoodinaturel suspect, 
AV^as longer at luncheon than usual, and every minute 
was so much gained to Mr. Compton and Julia, jvho 
wgee in a miserable Ajtate of anxiety. Y^et it was 
OOTalled by Richard Hardie’s, who never entered the 
but paced the hall tli«i livelong day to intercept 
Skinner. And, when 1 tell you that Julia had 
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consulted Mr. Green, and that he JnCd instantly pro-* 
nounced Mr. Barkington to he^a man from Barkington 

who knew i;he truth about the fourteen thousand 

pounds, and that the said Green and his myrmidons 
were hunting Mr. Barkfngton like beagles, you will 
see that R Hardie’s was no vain terror. At last the 
judge returned, and Mr. Colt was obliged to put iu his 
reserves; so called Dr. Sampson. Instantly a very dull 
tiial became au amusing one; the scorn with which he 
treated the opinion of Dr. Wycherley and Mr. Speers, 
and medical certificates in general, was so droll coming 
from a doctor and so racily expressed, that the court 
was convulsed- Also in cross-examination by Saunders 
he spaned away in such gallant stylo with that accom- 
plished advocate that it was mighty refreshing. The 
judge put In a few intelligent (questions after counsel 
had done, and surpiised all the doctors in court with 
these words: “I am aware sir, that you were the 
main instniment in putting down blood-letting in this 
country ” 

What made Sampson’s 'evidence particularly strong 
was that he^ had seen the plaintiff tl#o evening before 
his impiisoument. ^ 

At this moment thiee men, all o^them known to 
the reader, entered the court, one was our old ac- 
quaintance Fullalove, aftiother was of course Vespasian: 
and the third was the missing plaintiff. 

A buzz announced his arrival; and expectation rose 
higK Mr. Colt called him with admirably feigned 
nonchalance: he stepped into tUb box, and there was a 
murmur of surprise and admiration at his bright opun- 
tenance and manly bearing. « 

Of course, to give his evidence would be to write 
Uivd iMsh. IIL * 17 
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**BLard Cash*’ again. It is enough to say that 
his examination in chief lasted all that day, and an 
hour of the next. 

Coltrtook him' into the asylum, and made him say 
what he had suffered there to %well the damages. The 
main points his examination in chief established were 
his sanity durmg his whole life, the money settled on 
him, the means the doctors took to irritate him, and 
then sign him excited, the subserviency of his uncle to 
his father, the double motive his father had in getting 
him imprisoned; the business of the 14,000/. 

When Colt sat down at eleven o’clock on the 
second day, the jury looked indignant, ^nd the judge 
looked very grave, and the case very black 

Mr. Saunders electrified his attorney by saying, 
“My advice is, don’t cross-examine him.” 

Heathfield implored him not to take so strange a 
course. 

On this Saunders shrugged his shoulders, rose, and 
cross-examined Alfred about the vision of one Captain 
Dodd he Iiad seen, and about his suspicions of his 
father. “Had not Richard Hardie always been a kind 
and liberal father?” To this he assented. “Had he 
not sacrified a large fortune to his creditors?” Plaintiff 
believed so “On reflection, then, did not plaintiff 
think he must have been undeuan illusion?” No; he 
had gone by direct evidence. * 

Confining himself sagaciously to this one question, 
and exerting all his skill and pertinacity, eSaunders 
succeeded in convincing the court that the Hard Cash 
was^a myth: a pure ^mera. The defendant’s case 
looked up; for there ar^ many intelligent madmen with 
a single illusion. 
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TLe re-examination was of course very short, Tbu^ 
telling; for Alfred swore tli^t Miss Julia Dodd had 
helped him • to carry home the phantom of her father, 
and that Miss Dodd had a letter from her father to 
say that he was about \o sail with the other phantom, 
the 14,000^f 

Here Mr. Saflnders interposed, ^d said that 
evidence was inadmissible. Let him call Miss Dodd. 

Colt. — How do you know Tm not going call 
her? 

The Judge. — If your are, it is superfluous; if not, 
it is inadmissible. 

Mr. Compton cast an inquiring glance up at a cer- 
tain gallery. A beautiful girl bowed her head in reply, 
with a warm blush and such a flash of her eye, and 
Mr Colt s^d, “As my learned friend is afraid to cross- 
examine the plaintiff on any point but this, and as I 
moan to respond to his challenge, and call Miss Dodd, 
T will not trouble the plaintiff any further. 

Through the whole ordeal Alfred showed a certain 
flavour of Eton and Oxford that won all hearte. His 
replies weie^ frank and honest, and under cross-examina- 
tion he was no more to be irritated tlj^i if Saunders 
had been Harrow bowling at him, or the Robin sparring 
with him. The serjeant, who was a gentleman, indi- 
cated some little regfVt at the possible annoyance he 
was causing him. Alfred replied with a grand air of 
good fellowship, “Do not thiijk so poorly of me as to 
suppose feel aggrieved because you are an able 
advocate ind do your duty to ;^our client, sir.” 

The Judge. — That is very handsomely said. I 
am afraid you have got •an jiwkward customer, in a 
case of this kind, Brother Saunders. • 


17 * 
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Serjt. S. — It ^J9 not for want of brains he is mad, 
my lord. 

Alfred. — That is a comfort, any way (Laughter.) 

When counserhad done with him, the judge used 
his right, and put several shreWd and unusual questions 
to him: asked him to define insanity: he SAid he could 
only do it by examples: and he Abridged several in- 
telligent madmen, their words and ways; and con- 
trasted them with the five or six sane people he had 
fallen in with in asylums, showing his lordship plainly 
that he could tell any insane person whatever from a 
sane one, and vice vers A This was the most remark- 
able part of the trial, to see the shrewd «ld judge ex- 
tracting from a real observer and logical thinker those 
positive indicia of sanity and insanity, which exist, but 
which no lawyer has ever yet been able to extract 
from any psychological physician in the witness-box. 
At last, he was relieved, and sat sucking an orange 
among the spectators; for they had parched his throat 
amongst them, I promise ^ou. 

JuKuDodd entered the box, and a sunbeam seemed 
to fill the court. She knew what to do: her left hand 
was gloved, bpt her white right hand bare. She kissed 
the book, and gave her evidence in her clear, mellow, 
melting voice; gave it reverently and modestly, for U 
her the court was a church. She said how long she 
had been acquainted with Alfred, and how his father 
was adverse, and her mother had thought it was 
because they did not pass for rich, and had^ told* her 
they were rich, and “With this she produefed David’s 
letter, and she also swore to having met Alfred and 
others carrying her fal$i,er in a swoon from his father’s 
rery door. She deposed to Alfred’s vanity on her 
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wedding eve, and on the day hia Recapture was* at* 
tempted. ^ • - > 

Saunders, against his own judgment, was instructed 
to cross-examine her; and, without meaning H, he put 
a (juestion which gave* her deep distress. “Are you 
now engaged to the plaintiff?” She looked timidly 
round, and saw Alfred, and hesitated.* The serjeant 
pressed her politely, but firmly. 

“Must I reply to that?” she said, piteously. • 

“If you please.” 

“Then, no. Another misfortune has now separated 
him and me for ever.” 

“What k that, pray?” 

“My father is said to have died at sea; and my 
mother thinks he is to blame.” 

The Jhdge, to Saunders. — What on eai’th has this 
to do with Hardic against Hardie? 

Saunders. — You are warmly interested in the 
plaintifiTs success? 

Julia. — Oh yes, sir. 

Colt (aside to Garrow. — The fool is putting his 
foot into it; there’s not a jury in England that would 
give a verdict to part two interesting jyung lovers.) 

Saunders. — You are attached tothim? 

Julia. — Ah, that I do. 

This burst, intended for poor Alfred, not the court, 
baffled cross-examination and grammar and everything 
else. Saunders was wise and g^uerous, and said no 
mere. • 

Colt cast a glance of triuuQih, and declined to re* 
examine. He always lot well alone. The judge, how- 
ever, evinced* a desire te tmoe the fourteen thousand 
pounds from* Calcutta*^ but Jdlia could not help him: 
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that mysterious Aim had been announced by letter as 
about to sail, and then no more was heard about it till 
Alfred accused his father of having it. All endeavours 
to fill this hiatus^ failed. However Julia, observing 
that in courts material objects afPect the mind most, 
had provided herself with all the pieces dfe conviction 
she could find*, and she produced her father’s empty 
pocket-book, and said, when he was brought home sense- 
less, ^his was in his breast-pocket. 

“Hand it up to me,” said the judge. He examined 
it, and said it had been in the water. 

“Captain Dodd was wrecked of the French coast,” 
suggested Mr. Saunders. 

“My learned friend had better go into the witneis- 
box, if he means to give evidence,” said Mr, Colt. 

“You are very much afraid of a very little truth,” 
retorted Saunders. 

The judge stopped this sham rencontre , by asking 
the witness whether her father had been wrecked. She 
said “Y|is.” 

“And that is, how the money was lost,” persisted 
Saunders. 

“Possibly,” Sj^id the judge. 

“I’m darned if it was,” said Joshua Fullalovej 
composedly. 

Instantly, all heeds were turned hi amazement at 
this audacious interruption to the soporific decorum of 
an English court. The transatlantic citizen received 
this battery of eyes with complete imperturbability. 

“SUence!” roared the crier, awaking from a nap, 
with an instinct that something unusual had happened. 
But the shrewd old judge had caught the sincerity with 
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with which the words were uttered; ^nd put on liis* 
spectacles to examine the Bpe%ker. • 

“Are you for the plaintiff or the defendant?” 

“I don’t know either of ’em from Adam, «iy lord. 
But 1 know Captain Dodd’s pocket-book by the bullet- 
hole.” 

“Indeed! You* had better call thiif witness, Mr. 
Colt” 

“Your lordship must excuse me; I am quite# con- 
tent with my evidence,” said the wary advocate. 

“Well, then, I shall call him as amicus curiae; and 
the defendant’s counsel can cross-examine him.” 

Fullalove went into the box, was sworn, identified 
the pocket-cook, and swore he had seen fourteen thou- 
sand pounds in it on two occasions. With very little 
prompting,* ho told the sea fight, and the Indian darkie’s 
attempt to steal the money, and pointed out Vespasian 
as the rival darkie who had baffled the attempt. Then 
he told the shipwreck to an audience now breathless 
— and imagine the astonished interest with which 
Julia and Edward listened to this stranger telliffig them 
the new strapge story of their own fatlfer! — and lastly, 
the attempt of the two French wreckerg and assassins, 
and how it had been baffled. And so 4he mythical cash 
was tracked to Boulogne. 

The judge then ^t this question, “Did Captain 
Doddjtell you Tirtiat he intended to do with it?” 

Fullalove (reverently). — “J think, my lord, he said 
he was §oing to give it to his wife.” (Sharply.) “Well, 
what is it* old boss? What afa you making mugs at 
me for? don’t you know it’s clean against law to tele- 
graph a citizen in the wilaxessibox?” 

The Judge. — This won’t do; this won’t ^10. • 
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The Crier. ^i-lencp in the court. 

“Do you hyar now ^ what his lordship says?*’ said 
Fullalove, with ready tact. “If you know anything 
more, come up hyar and swear it like an enlightened 
citizen; do you think I’m going to swear for tew?” 
With this Vespasian and Fullalove proceeded to change 
places amidstf roars of laughter at the cool off*hand 
way this pair arranged forensicalities; but Serjeant 
Saunders requested Fullalove to stay where he was. 
“Pray sir,” said he, slowly, “who retained you for a 
witness in this cause?” 

Fullalove looked puzzled. 

“Of course somebody asked you to d^op in here so 
very accidentally: come now, who was it?” 

“I’m God Almighty’s witness dropped from Ihe 
clouds, I cariato.” ‘ 

“Come sir, no prevarication. How came you here 
just at the nick of time?” 

“Counsellor, when I’m treated polite, I’m ilo; but 
rile me and I’m thunder stuffed with pison ; don’t you 
rais^ my dander, and I’U tell you. I have undertaken 
to educate this yar darkie” — here he stretched out a 
long arm, and laid his hand on Vespasian’s woolly pate 
— “and I’m boupd to raise him to the European model ” 
(Laughter.) “So I said to him, coming to Westminstor 
Bridge, Now there’s a store hyar where they sell a very 
extraordinary Fizin; and it’s called <^ustice: they sell 
it tarnation dear; hut prime. So I make tracks for the 
very court where I got the prime article three years 
ago, against a warmini that was breaking the seventh 
and eighth commandmei|t|^ over me, adulterating my 
patent and then stealing. !t. u Blast himL” (A roar of 
laughter.) “And coming idoog I said this old country’s 
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got 8omo good pints after all, old boiSs. One is they'll 
sell you justice dear, hut pijme, in these yar aourts, 
if you were born at Kamschatkee; and the other is, 
hyar darkies are free as air, disentfiralled by the uni- 
varsal genius of Briti& liberty; and then I pitched 
Counsellor Curran's bunkum into this darkle, and he 
sucked it in like Another's milk, and tn we came on 
tiptoe, and the first thing we heard was a freeborn 
Briton treated wus than ever a nigger in Old Keatuck, 
decoyed away from his gal, shoved into a darned mad- 
house — the darbies clapped on him ” 

“We don’t want your comments on the case, sir.” 

“No, nor any other free and enlightened citizen’s, 
I reckon. Wal, Vespasian and mo sat like mice in a 
snowdrift, and hid our feelings out of good manners, 
being strangers, till his lordship got o-tarnally fixed 
about the captain’s pocket-book. Vesp., says I, this 
hurts my feelings powerful. Says I, this hyar lord 
did the right thing about ray patent, he summed up 
just: and now he is in an everlasting fix himself; one 
good turn deserves another, I’ll get him out of this 
fix, any wf^.” Here the witness was interrapted with 
a roar of laughter that shook the c^rt £ven the 
judge leaned back and chuckled, ^nially, though 
•quietly. ^ And right sorrowful was every Briton there 
when Saunders <^ose4 abruptly the cross-examination 
of Joshua Fullalove. 

His lordship then said wished to ask Vespasian 
a (juestfon. 

Saunders lost patience. , ^What, another amicus 
curim, my lud! This is unprecedented.” 

“Excuse my curiosity, Brother Saunders,” said the 
judge, ironically. 'Srish to trace this 14,000/. «is 
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far as possible. Have you any particular objection to 
the truth on this head oi^ evidence?** 

“No, my lud, I never urge objections when I can’t 
enforce them.” 

“Then you are a wise man. (To Vespasian after 
he had been sworn.) Pray did Captain D6dd tell you 
what he intoncJed to do with this m6ney?” 

“Is, massa judge, massa captan told dis child he 
got a.branker in some place in do ole country, called 
Barkinton. And he said dis branker bcry good branker, 
much sartainer not to break dan the brank of England. 
(A howl) De captan said he take de money to dis 
yer branker, and then hab no more trouble wid it. 
Den it off my stomach, de captan say, and dis child 
heerd him. Yah!” 

» 

The plaintiff’s case being apparently concluded, the 
judge went to luncheon. 

In the buzz that followed, a note was handed to 
Mr. Compton: On a hot scent. Sure to find 

him to-day. — N.B. He is wanted by another party. 
There is something curious a-foot!” 

Compton wrote on a slip, “For Heaven’s sake 
bring him directly. In half an hour it will be too 
late.” , • 

Green hurried out and nekrly ,ran against Mr. 
Richard Hardie, who was moodily pacfng Westminster 
Hall at the climax of bis own anxiety. To him all 
turned on Skinner. Five minutes passed, ten,® fifteen, 
twenty:** all the plaintiff’s party had their eyes on the 
door; but Green did not return; and the judge did. 
Then to gain a few minutes more, Mr. Colt, instructed 
by Compton, rosfe and said with great solomnity, “We 
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are abont t6 call our last witness ; the*living have 
fied to my client’s sanity, ani now we shall read you 
the testimony of the dead.” 

Saunders. — That I object to, course.* 

Colt. — Does my feamed friend mean to say he 
objects at rAidozn? 

Saunters. — Nbthing of the kind, f object on the 
law of evidence, a matter on which my learned friend 
seems to be under a hallucination as complete as his 
clients about that 14,000/. 


Colt. — There’s none ever feared 

That the truth ehould be heard 
*But they whom the truth would indict. 

Saunders. — A court of justice is not the place for 
old songs &nd new law. 

Colt. — Really, my learned friend is the objective 
case incarnate. (To Compton. — I can’t keep this 
nonsense up for ever. Is Skinner come?) He has 
a Mania for objection, and with your lordship’s per- 
mission I’ll buy a couple of doctors and loch^him up 
in an asylum as he leaves the coifrt this afternoon. 
(Laughter.) # 

The Judge. — A very good plans then you’ll no 
tenger feel the weight of his abilities. I conclude Mr. 
Colt you intend to caA a witness who will swear to the 
deceased person'll handwriting, and that it was written 
in the knowledge Death was at hand. 

Oojt* — Certainly, my lord. I can call Miss Julia 
Dodd. * * * 

Saunders. — That I uec^ UQt take the trouble of 
objecting to. • * • ^ 

The Judge (with s^me surprise). — No, Mr. Cok. 
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'Tliat will never "dow You have examined her, and re- 
examined her. 

I need hardly say Mr. Colt knew very well he could 
not call (Tulia Dodd. But he was fighting for seconds 
now, to get in Skinner. ‘‘Call Edward Dodd.” 

Edward was sworn, and asked if he knew the late 
Jane Hardie. “ 

“I knew her well,” said he. 

“Is that her handwriting?” 

“It is.” 

“Where was it written?” 

“In my mother’s house, at Barkington.” 

“Under what circumstances?” 

“She was dying — of a blow given her by a maniac 
called Maxley.” 

“Maxleyl” said the judge to counsel. “I remember 
the Queen v. Maxley. I tried him myself at the as- 
sizes : it was for striking a young lady with a bludgeon, 
of which she died. Maxley was powerfully defended; 
and it was proved that his wife had died» and he had 
been driven mac^ for a time, by her father’s bank 
breaking. Th^^ jury would bring in a verdict that was 
no verdict at all: as I took the liberty to tell them at 
, the time. The judges dismissed it, and Maxley wa.^ 
eventually discharged.” 

Colt. — “No doubt tbnt was the* case, my lord.” 
To the witness. — » ‘^Did'^^e Hardie know she was 
dying?” h ' 0 ^ 

“Oil, yes, 8ir. M all eo.” 

“To whom diif ihis letter?" 

“To my sister." » • 

c “Ohv to your sIbI^? 'To Miss Julia 4Dodd?" 
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‘^Yes, sir. But not for herself « It was to givi^to. 
Alfred Hardie.” i , • 

'*Can you read the letter? it is rather faintly 
written. It is written in peticil^ my*lord.” 

‘^I coxdd read it, sif ; but I hope you will excuse 
me. She that wrote it was very, very dear to me." 

The young man's fhll voice faltered as he uttered 
these words, and he turned his lion-like eyes soft and. 
imploring on the judge. That venerable and slprewd 
old man, learned in human nature as well as in law, 
comprehended in a moment, and said, kindly, **You 
misunderstand him. Witnesses do not read letters out 
in court. L^t the letter be handed up to me." This 
was fortunate, for the court cuckoo, who intones most 
letters, would have read all the sense and pathos out 
of this, wfth his monotonous sing-song. 

The judge read it carefully to himself with his 
glasses, and told the jury it seemed a genuine docu- 
ment; then the crier cried “Silence in the court," and 
his lordship turned towards the jury and read the letter 
slowly and solemnly: 

“f)EAR, DEAR BROTHER, — ^ 

“Your poor little Jane lies lyriNG, suddenly 

»UT NOT painfully, AND MY LAST EARTHLY THOUGHTS 
ARE FOR MY DARLING flROTHER. SOME WICKED PERSON 
HAS SAID YOU ARB INSANE* I DENY THIS WITH MY 
DYING BREATH AND MY DYING HAND. You CAME TO ME 
THB» NIGHT BEFORE THE WEDDDfG THAT WAS TO BE, 
AND ALiBD TO MB MOST BATIONALlV, AND 

KINDLY; SO THAT I COULD NOT YOUR REASONS, 

AND WENT TO^YOUR WEDDlNiJ, WHICH, TILL THEN, I 
DID NOT INTEND. SHOW THESE WORDS TO YOUR SLAM- 
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HSHBRS WHEN L HO HOBS. BUT OHI AlFBED, 
EVENj THIS IS OP LITTLE MOMENT COMPARED WITH THE 
WORLD TO COME. By ALL OUR APPECTIQH GRANT MB 
ONE RBWEST. BaTTERED) WOUNDED, DYING IN MY 
PRIME, WHAT WOlJLD BE MY CONDITION BUT FOR THE 

Saviour, whom I have loved, and with whom I 

HOPE SOON TO BE. Hb SMOOTHS THE BED OF DEATH 
FOR MB, He lights the dark valley; I REJOICE TO 
DIB 4ND BE WITH HiM. Oh, TURN TO HiM, DEAR 
BROTHER , WITHOUT ONE HOUR’s DELAY, AND THEN HOW 
SHORT WILL BE THIS PARTING. ThIS IS YOUR DYING 
sister’s one REQUEST, WHO LOVES YOU DEARLY.” 

With the exception of Julia’s sobs, not a sound 
was heard as the judge read it. Many eyes were wht: 
and the judge himself was visibly affected, and pressed 
his handkerchief a moment to his eyes. These are 
the words of a Christian woman, gentlemen,” he said: 
and there was silence. A gill’s hand seemed to have 
risen from the grave to defend her brother and rend the 
veil froin falsehood. 

Mr. Colt, out of pure tact, subdued his voice to 
the key of the sentiment thus awakened, and said im< 
pressively, “Gentlemen of the jury, that is our case:” 
and so sat down. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

• 

Serjeant Saunder® thought it •prudent to let tlie 
emotion subside before opening the defendant's case: 
so he disarranged* his papers , and then rearranged 
them as before: and, during this, a person employed 
by Bichard Hardie went out and told him thij last 
untoward piece of evidence. He winced: but aU was 
overbalanced by this , that Skinner’s evidence was now 
inadmissible in the cause. He breathed more freely. 

Serjednt ^Saunders rose with perfect dignity and 
confidence, and delivered a masterly address. In less 
th&n ten minutes the whole affair took another colour 
under thats plausible tongue. The tactician began by 
declaring that the plaintiff was perfectly sane, and his 
convalescence was a matter of such joy to the defen- 
dant, that not even the cruel misinterpretation of facts 
and motives, to which his amiable client had been ex- 
posed, could rob him of that sacred delight “Our 
case, gentlemen, is, tliat the plaintiff is sane, and that 
he owes his sanity to those prompt, wise, and bene- 
volent measures, which we took eighteen months ago, 
at an unhappy crisis of his mind, to preserve his un- 
derstanding and his property. Yes, his property, gen- 
tlemen; that property which, in a paroxysm of mania, 
he was going to throw away, as I shall show you by 
an unanswerable document fie comes here to slander 
us and ifiulct us out of five thousand pounds f but I 
shall show you he is already ten thousand pounds the 
richer for that act of oura, fw which he debits us five 
thousand pounds, instead of crediting us tirice t^e 
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f3uiil. Gentlemen, cannot, like my learned friend, 
call ifitnesses from the cjonds, from the United States, 
and from the grave; for- it has not occurred to my 
client, strong in the sense of his kindly and honourable 
intentions, to engage gentlemen from foreign parts, 
vrith woolly looks and nasal twangs, to «drop in ac* 
oidentally, and eke out the fatal gaps in evidence. The 
class of testimony we stand upon is less romantic: it 
does ,not seduce the imagination nor play upon the 
passions; but it is of a much higher character in sober 
men's eyes, especially in a court of law. I rely, not on 
witnesses ^pped from the clouds, and the stars, and 
the stripes — to order; nor even on tl^e prejudiced 
statements of friends and sweethearts, who always 
swear from the heart rather than from the head and 
the conscience; hut on the calm testimony of indifferent 
men, and on written documents furnished by the plain- 
tiff, and on contemporaneous entries in the books of the 
asylum, which entries formally describe the plaintiffs 
acts, and were put down at the time, — at the time, gen- 
tlemen with no idea of a trial at law to come, but in 
compliance with the very proper provisions of a wise and 
salutary Act. I shall also lay before you the evidence 
of the medical yritnesses who signed the certificates, 
men of probity and honour, and who have made these 
subtle maladies of the mind the* special study of their 
whole life. I shall also call the famdly doctor, who 
has known the plaintiff and his ailments, bodily and 
mental, for many years,' and communicated bis suspi- 
cions id one of the firsts psychological physicians' of the 
age, declining, with a mndesty which we, who know 
less of insanity than he 4o^s,« would do well to imitate 
“T 7 declining, I say, to pronounce a positive opinion 
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unfavourable to the plaintiff, till he should have com-, 
pared notes with this learned man, and profited bis 
vast experience.” 

In this strain he continued for a good hqur, until 
the defendant's case seemed to be a thing of granite* 
His oration « ended, he called a st]*ing of witnesses: 
every one of whogi bore the learned jjounsel Out by 
Ills evidence in chief. 

But here came the grand distinction between the 
defendant's case and the plaintiff's. Cross-examimtion 
had hardly shaken the plaintlfTs witnesses: it literally 
dissolved the defendant's. Osmond was called, and 
proved Alfred’s headaches and pallor, and his own 
suspicions. !but then Colt forced him to admit that 
mamy young people had headaches without going mad, 
and were pale when thwarted in love, wi^out going 
mad: and that as to the 14,0007. and the phantom, he 
hiew nothing; but had taken all that for granted on 
Mr. Bichard Hardie's word. 

Dr. Wycherley deposed to Alfred's being insane 
and abnormally irritable, and under a pecuniary illusion, 
as stated in his certificate: and to 
perience. But the fire of cross-examination melted all 
his polysyllables into guess work an% hearsay. It 
ipelted out of liim that he, a stranger, had intruded 
on the young man’s piivacy, and had burst into a most 
delicate topic, his disagreement with his father, and so 
had himself created the very irritation he had set 
dowj;)i to.madness. He also haE to admit that he knew 
nothing a^out the 14,000/, or^the phantom, but had 
taken for granted the young man's own father, who 
consulted him„ was not telling him a deliberate and 
wicked falsehpod. 

Hard Cath* HT, 


18 
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* Colt, — In sh^rt, sir, you were retained to ipaake 
tlie ipan out insane, jusji as toy learned friend theire te 
retained. * ^ 

Wycherley. — *• I think, sir, it would not he con- 
sistent with the dignity of my^-profession to notice that 
cx)n)ipflnison. t 

Colt. — Cleave defendant's counsel to thank you 
for that. Come never mind dignity; let us have a little 
truik Is it consistent with your dignity to tell us 
whether the keepers of private asylums pay you a com- 
mission f()r all the patients you consign to durance vile 
by your certificates? 

Dr. Wycherley fenced with this question, but the 
remorseless Colt only kept him longer under torture, 
and dragged out of him that he received fifteen ^er 
cent, from the asylum keepers for every •’patient he 
wrote insane; and that he had an income of eight 
hundred pounds a year from that source alone. This, 
of course, was the very thing to prejudice a jury 
against the defence: and Colt's art was to keep to their 
level, w 

Speers, crossoexamitied, failed to conceal that he 
was a mere tool Wycherley’s, and had signed in 
manifest coUusiop, adhering to the letter of the statute, 
but violating its spirit: for certainly, the Act nevai* 
intended by ** separate examination,” that two doctors 
should come into the passage, and walk into the room 
alternately, then reunite, and do the signing as agreed 
before they ever saw tfie patient As to the illusion 
about Vho fourteen thousand pounds, Spears 'owned 
that the plaintiff had not uttered a word about the 
subject, but had pereujptovily declined it He had 
tp confess, too, that he had taken for. granted Dr. 
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Wycherley was correctly informed* about the Said 
illusion. ^ • 

*‘In sliort,” said the ^udge, interposing, “Dr. 
Wycherley took the very thing for granted- which it 
was his duty to ascertain: and you, sir, not to be 
behind Dr Wycherley, took the thing for granted at 
second hand.” And when Speers had kft the box, he 
said to Serjeant Saunders, “If this cose is to bo de- 
fended seriously, you had better call Mr. Richard Qardio 
without further delay.” 

“It is my wish, my lud; but I am sorry to say he 
is in the country very ill; and I have no hope of seeing 
him here beft)re to-morrow.” 

“Oh, well; so that you do call him I shall not 
lay hearsay before the jury: hearsay gathered from 
Mr. RichaW Hardie — whom you will call in person 
if the repoits he has circulated have any basis what- 
ever in truth,” 

Mr. Saunders said coolly, “Mi*. Richard Ilardie is 
not the defendant,” and flowed on; nor would any but 
a lawyer have suspected what a terrible stab the judge 
had given lym so quietly. 9 

The surgeon of Silverton House wjis then sworn, 
and produced the case book; and therc| stood the entries 
"rhich had been so fatal to Alfred with the visiting 
justices. Suicide, hofliicide, self-starvation. Hut the 
plaint^F got to '•Mr. Colt with a piece of paper, on 
which he had written his view of all this, and cross- 
examination dissolved the suicide and homicide into a 
spirited aftempt to escape and ’resist a false imprison- 
ment. As for the self-starvation, Colt elicited that 
Alfred had eaten at six^o^clpck though not at two. 
“And pray, sir,” said he, contemptuously, ta the wit- 

18 * 
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uesB, “do you nevqr stir out of a madhouse? Do you 
imagine that gentlemen^ in their senses dine at tyro 
o’clock in the nineteenth 'century?” 

“No. - I don’t‘say that.” 

“What do yuu‘'say, then? Is forcible imprisonment 
of a bridegroom in a madhouse the thin*g to give a 
gentleman a faMious appetite at yow* barbarous dinner- 
hour?” 

lu a word, Colt was rough with this witness, and 
nearly smashed him. Saunders fought gallantly on, 
and put in Lawyer Crawford with his draft of the in- 
sane deed, as he called it, by which the erotic mono- 
maniac Alfred divested himself of all l]is money in 
favour of the Dodds. There was no dissolving this 
deed away, and Crawford swore he had entreated the 
plaintiff not to insist on his drawing so unheard-of a 
document; but opposition or question seemed to irritate 
his client, so that he had complied, and the deed was 
to have been signed on the wedding-day. 

All the lawyers present thought this looked really 
mad. Fancy a man signing away his property to his 
wife’s relatives! !^ The court, which had already sat 
long beyond ^he usual time, broke up, leaving the 
defendant with this advantage. Alfred Hardie and his 
friends made a little knot in the hall outside, an^ 
talked excitedly over the incidtJnts of the trial. Mr. 
Compton introduced Fullalove and ‘Vespasian. They 
all shook hands with them, and thanked them warmly 
for the timely and most unexpected aid. But Gireen 
4End a thyrmidon broke *in upon their conversation. “1 
am down on Mr. Barkington, alias Noah Skinner. It 
isn’t very far from here, Jf you will follow me.” Green 
as eecited as a foxhound when Pug has begun to 
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trail his brush: the more so that another client of^hisr 
wanted Noah Skinner; and the detective was doing 
a double stroke of business. * He led the way; it was 
dry, and they all went in pairs aftej him intef the back 
slums of Westminster; and a pretty part that is. 

Now as they went along Alfred hung behind with 
Julia, and asked her what on earth she meant by 
swearing that it was all over between her and him.- 
“Why your last letter was full of dearest; •what 
could you be thinking of to say that?” 

She shook her head sadly, and revealed to him 
with many prayers for forgiveness that she had been 
playing a part of late: that she had concealed her 
father’s death from him, and the fatal barrier inter- 
posed. “hwas afraid you would be disheartened, and 
lose your first-class and perhaps your trial. But you 
are safe now, dear Alfred; I am sure the judgo sees 
through them; for I have studied him for you. I know 
his face by heart, and all his looks and what they 
mean. My Alfred will ■ be cleared of this, wicked 
slander, and happy with some one —y Ah!” 

“Yes, I mean to be happy with spme one,” said 
Alfred. “/ am not one of your sel£-sacrificing fools. 
You shall not sacrifice me to your mother’s injustice 
nor to the caprices of •fate. We love one another; but 
you would immolate me for the pleasure of immolating 
yourst^f. Don’t provoke me, or I’ll carry you off by 
fore®. I swear it, by Him who made us both.” 

“Dearest, how wildly you talk.” She hung her 
head, and had a guilty thrill. She could not help 
thinking that Eccentric little measure would relieve her 
of the sin of disobodiei^ce. • • 
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do it toib,r said he. not a man to be 

beat ”c , 

After uttering this dodghty resolution he was quite 
silent, and they went sadly side by side; so dear, so 
near, yet always some infernal thing or other coining 
between them. They reached a passage in^ a miserable 
street. At the mouth stood two ofGfeen’s men, planted 
there to follow Skinner should he go out: but they 
reported all quiet. “Bring the old gentleman up,” 
said Green. “I appointed him six o'clock, and it's on 
the stroke.” He then descended the passage, and 
striking a light led the way up a high stair. Skinner 
lived on the fifth story Green tapped at his door. 
“Mr. Barkington.” 

No reply. 

“Mr. Barkington, TVe brought you som^’ money.” 

No reply. 

“Perhaps he is not at home,” said Mr. Compton. 

“Oh, yes, sir, I sent a sharp hoy up, and he 
picked the paper out of the keyhole and saw him sit- 
ting reading.” 

He then applied his own eye to the keyhole. “I 
see something Mack,” said he, “I think he suspects.” 

While he hesitated, they became conscious of a 
pungent vapour stealing through the now open key 
hole. ^ * 

“Hallol” said Green, “What is tlife?” 

Pullaiove observed coolly that Mr. Skinner’s lungs 
must be peculiarly made if he could breatlie’^ in «that 
atmospKere. “If you iVant to see him alive, let me 
open the door.’^ 

“There's sometliing amiss here,” said Green, gravely. 

At that Fullalove whipped out a tool no bigger 
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thAU a nutcracker, forced the edge hi, and sent *the* 
door flying open. The rooni or den was full of an 
acrid vapour, and close to i!hem sat he they sought 
motionless. 

“Keep the lady back,” cried Green, and threw the 
vivid light hf his buirs-eye on a strange, grotesque, 
and ghastly scene. * The floor was covelfed with bright 
sovereigns that glittered in the lamp-light. On the. 
table was an open book, and a candle quite burnt down; 
the grease had run into a circle. 

And, as was that grease to the expired light, so 
was the thing that sat there in human form to the 
Noah Skinner they liad come to seek. Dead this many 
a ^ay of charcoal fumes, but preserved from decom- 
position by those very fumes, sat Noah Skinner, dried 
into bones Wd leather, waiting for them with his own 
Hard Cash, and with theirs; for, creeping awestruck 
round that mumipified figure seated dead on his pool 
of sovereigns, they soon noticed in his left hand a 
paper; it was discoloured by the vapour, and part hid 
by the dead thumb; but thus much shone otit clear 
and amazing, that it was a bankerV receipt to David 
Dodd, Esq., for 14,010/., drawn at B#.rkington, and 
signed for Richard Hardie by Noah# Skinner. Julia 
Imd drawn back, and was hiding her face; but soon 
curiosity struggled with awe in the others; they peeped 
at th^ Receipt;* they touched the weird figure. Its 
yellow skin sounded like a drqm, and its joints creaked 
like*!aj)iippot’s. At last Compton suggested that Ed- 
ward Dodd ought to secure that valuable document 
“No no,” said Edward: “it is too like robbing the 
dead” • • . 

“Then I will,” sai4 Compton. 
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But he found 'the dead thumb and finger would 
not fart with the receipt-, then, as a trifle turns the 
scale, he hesitated in turn: and all but* Julia stood 
motionless round the body th^t held the Receipt, the 
soul of the lost Cash, and still, as in life, seemed loth 
to part with it 

Then FulRilove came beside the arm-chair, and 
said, a man from foreign parts; I have no in- 

terest here but justice: and justice I’ll dew.” He took 
the dead arm, and the joint creaked: he applied the 
same lever to the bone and parchment hand he had to 
the door: it creaked too, but more faintly, and opened 
and let out this. 


A stately foot came up the stair, but no one heard 
it All were absorbed in the strange weird sight, and 
this great stroke of fate; or of Providence. 

“This is yours, I reckon,” said Fullalove, and 
handed the receipt to Edi>^ard. “No, no!” said Comp- 
ton. “See: I’ve just found a will, bequeathing all he 
he has in the wolld, with his blessing, to Mi.>8 Julia 
Dodd. These * 10 vereigns are yours, then. But above 
all, the paper: c*8 your legal adviser, I insist on your 
taking it immediately. Possession is nine pointk 
However, it is actually yours, in virtue of this be- 
quest.” 

A solemn passionless voice seemed to fall on them 
from the clouds, • ^ 

“No; It IS Mine.” 

My story must now *retflm on board the Vulture. 
Just before noon the bell the half hours *are stnick on 
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was tolled to collect the ship's coitfpany; and soon th& 
gangways and booms were ^crowded, and ev€n the 
yards were manned with sailors, c<illected t6 see their 
shipmate committed to, the deep 'ffext came the lieu- 
tenants and midshipmen and stood reverently on the 
deck: the Ibody was brought and placed on a grating. 
Then all heads being uncovered bclovf and aloft, the 
chaplain read tlie solemn service of the dead. 

Many tears were shed by the rough sailoiK, the 
more so that to moat of them, though not to the offi- 
cers, it was now known that poor Billy had not always 
been before the mast, but had seen better days, and 
commanded® vessels, and saved lives; and now he had 
lost his own. 

The service is the same as ashore, with this ex- 
ception: that the words ‘*We commit his body to the 
ground, ashes, to ashes, dust to dust, &c.," are altered 
at sea, thus: “We commit his body to the deep, to be 
turned into con'uption, looking for the resurrection of 
the body, when the sea shall give up her dead, and* 
the life of the world to come.” At those ^ords the 
body is allowed to glide off the gating into tlie sea. 
The chaplains solemn voice drew aear those very 
words, and the tears of pity fell faster; and Georgia 
White, an affectionate boy, sobbed violently, and 
shivered beforehand at the sullen plunge that he knew 
would soon come, and then ho should see no more poor 
Bill^ who had given his life ffor his. 

this moment the captain came flying ,on deck, 
and jumping on to a gun, cried sharply, “Avastl Haul 
that body aboard.” 

The veice of cbiunmnd cut across the solemn 
words and tdhes in the most startling way. The 
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cbaplain cloaed hid book with a look of amazement and 
indignation; the sailora fl ared^ and for the first time 
did not obey an order. ^Jlo be sure it was one they 
had never heard before. Then the captain got angry, 
and repeated his command louder; and the body was 
almost jerked in board. 

“Carry him’ to my cabin; and uncover bis face.” 

By this time nothing could surprise Jackey Tar. 
Four bailors executed the order promptly. 

“Bos^fn, pipe to duty.” 

While the men were dispersing to their several 
stations. Captain Bazalgette apologised to the chaplain, 
and explained to him and to the officers. But I give 
his explanation in my own words. Finding the ship 
quiet, the purser went to the captain down below, and 
asked him coolly what entry he should make in the 
ship’s books about this William Thompson, who was 
no more William Thompson than he was. “What do 
you mean?” said the captain. Then the purser told 
him that Thompson’s messmates, in preparing him last 
night for interment, bad found a little hag round his 
neck, and inside it a medal of the Humane Society, 
and a slip of pa;»er written on in a lady*S hand; then 
they had sent for him ; and he had seen at once that 
thi^ was a mysterious case: this lady spoke of liim as 
h^i^usband, and skipper of a merchant vessel. 

“What is that?” roared the captain, who hitherto 
had listened with scarce half an ear. 

^Skipper of a merchant vessel, sir, as sure you 
command her Majesty's frigate Vulture; and then we 
found his shirt marked with the samQ as the 
la4y*s.” 

.“Whai was the lady’s name?” 
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“Lucy Dodd; and David Dodd ii on the ahirt.^’ • 

“Why didn’t you tell mg this before?” pried the 
captain. • 

“Didn’t know it till last nighf’J 

“Why it is twelve oTclock. They are burying him. 

“Yes, rfr.” 

“Lucy would ftever forgive me,” erfed the captain. 
And to the purser’s utter amazement he clapped oi^ 
his cocked hat, and flew out of tlie cabin on the grrand 
I have described. 

He now descended to the cabin and looked: a 
glance was enough: there lay the kindly face that had 
been his friend man and boy. 

He hid his own with his hands, and moaned. He 
cursed his own blindness and stupidity in not recog- 
nising thdt face among a thousand. In this he was 
unjust to himself. David had never looked hwineff till 
now. 

He sent for the surgeon, and told him the whole 
sad story: and asked him what could be done. His 
poor cousin Lucy had more than once expressed her 
horror of irvterment at sea. “It is vftry hot,” said he; 
“but surely you must know some way^of keeping him 
till we land in New Zealand: curse* these flies; how 
they bite!” 

The surgeon’s eySs sparkled; he happened to be 
an enthusiast ih the art of embalming. “Keep him 
to New Zealand?” said hq, contemptuously, “I’ll 
emlml^*^im so that he shall go to, England looking 
jusir as he does now — by-lhe-by, I never saw a 
drowned mgn, ^gep his coloift so well befare — ay, 
and two years laftev that, if you don’t mind 

the ♦ • 
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“The expense! u I don’t care if it cost me a year’s 
pay. « I think of notbingi but repairing my blunder as 
far as I can.” 

The surgeon was delighted. Standing over his 
subject, who lay on the captain’s table, he told that 
officer, how he should proceed. “I h&ve all the 
syringes,” he i«id; “a capital collection. I shall in- 
ject the veins with care and patience; then I shall 
remoue the brain and the viscera, and provided I’m 
not stinted in arsenic and spices — ” 

“I give you carte blanche on the purser: make 
your preparations, and send for him. Don’t tell me 
how you do it; but do it. I must write r.nd tell poor 
Lncy I have got him, and am bringing him home ,to 
her — dead.” 

The surgeon was gone about a quarter oi an hour; 
he then returned with two men to remove the body, 
and found the captain still writing his letter, very 
sorrowful: but now and then slapping his face or leg 
. with a hearty curse as the flies stung him 

The 'durgeon beckoned the men in softly, and pointed 
to the body, for fiiem to carry it out. 

Now, as hoi pointed, his eye, following his finger, 
fell on something that struck that experienced eye as 
incredible: he uttered an exclamation of astonishment 
80 ]^d that the cAptain looked up directly from his 
lettHq and saw him standing with hi6 finger pointing 
at the corpse, and his. eyes staring astonishment. 
“What now?” said the captain, and rose ^fro^ his 
Beat 




“Look! look! look! 
The captain came 
ai all. 



saw 
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‘‘The fly; the fly!” cried the fijirgeon. * 

“Yes, I see one of them^has been biting hiip; for 
there's a little blood trickling. Poor fellow.” 

“A dead man can't bleed from* the small veins in 
his skin,” said the mai! of art ^‘He is alive, captain, 
he is alivoi^ as sure as we stand here, and God's 
above. That little insect was wiser Ahan us; be is 
alive.” 

“Jackson, don't trifle with me, or I’ll hang you at 
the yard-arm. God bless you, Jackson. Is it really 
possible? ttun some of you, get a mirror; I have 
heard that is a test” 

“Mirror be hanged. Doctor Fly knows his busi* 
ness.” 

All was now flutter and bustle: and various at- 
tempts were made to resuscitate David, but all in vain. 
At last the surgeon had an idea. “This man was 
never drowned at all,” said he: “I am sure of it This 
is catalepsy. He may lie this way for a week. But 
dead he is not. I’ll try the douche.” David was then 
by his orders stripped and carried to a place where 
they could turn a watercock on him from a height: 
and the surgeon had soon the happiness of pointing out 
to the captain a slight blush on Davyis skin in jpavts, 
caused by the falling waiter. All doubts ceased with 
this: the only fear was lest they should shake out the 
trembling life by rough usage. They laid him on his 
stomach, and with a bellows and pipe so acted on the 
lungs, •that at last a genuine sigh issued from the 
patieift’s *breast. Then they put him in a wdrm bed, 
and applied stimulants; and by slow degrees the eye- 
lids began tot wink, the eyjes to look more mellow, 
the respim^tiim to strengthen, the heart to beat; “^a- 
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^ience, ndwj' said;the surgeon, “patiehce, and lots of 
air” 

Patierce was rewardefJ. Just four hours after the 
first treatment, a voice, faint but calm and genial, 
issued from the bed 'on their astonished ears, ‘^Good 
mornii^ to you slW' ^ 

Thiey kept«rery quiet. In about- five minutes more 
the voice broke out again, calm and sonorous. 

“'JVhBBB rs MY MONEY? MY FOURTEEN THOUSAND 

pounds” 

These words sot them all looking at one another; 
and very much puzzled the surgeon: thpy were de 
livered with such sobriety and conviction. “Captain,” 
he whispered, “ask him if he knows you?’* 

“David,” said the captain, kindly, “do ‘you know 
me?” 

’ David looked at him earnestly, and his old kindly 
smile broke out, “Know ye, yo dog,” said he, “why 
you are my cousin Regindd. And how came you 
into this* thundering Bank? I hope you have got no 
money here. Ware land sharks!” 

“We are npt in a Bank, David; we are on board 
my ship.” 

*^The deuce we are. But whore’s my money?” 

“Oh, we’ll talk about that bj-and-by.” 

The surgeon stepped forward and said soothingly 
“You have been very ill, sir. You have had a fit.” 

“I believe you are right,” said David, thought* 
folly. 

“Will you alW me to eiuamine your eye?” 

“jOertainly, doctor.” , ^ • 

surgeon examined Duvid^s eye ‘wiihijbis thumb 
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and finger; and then looked inty it to sde hoV the 
pupil dilated and contracted.^ , 

He rubbed his hands aft#r this examination; ^^Hore 
good news, captain!” then lowerin'^ his voice, “ Yonr 
friend w as sane as I din • * 

The .surgeon was right. A shock had brought 
back the reason a shock had taken aoray. But how 
or why I know no more than the child unborn. The 
surgeon wrote a learned paper, and explained the 
whole most ingeniously. I don’t believe one word of 
his explanation, and can’t better it; so confine inyseif 
to the phenomena. Being now sane, the boundary 
wall of his piemory was shifted. He remembered his 
whole life up to his demanding his cash back of 
Hichard Hardie; and there his re awakened mind 
stopped df>ad short. Being asked if he knew William 
Thompson, ho said, “Yes, perfectly. The man was a 
foretopman on board the Agra, and rather a smart 
hand. The ship being aground, he drifted out to sea 
on a piano: but we cut the hawser and he got safe 
ashore.” His recovered reason rejected with contempt 
as an idle^ dream all that had happened while that 
reason was* in defect. The last phenomena I h<tvo to 
record were bodily; one was noted^by Sfr. Geetpfie 
White in these terms. “Billy’s eyes used to be like 
a seal’s: but, now h? is a great gentleman, they are 
like yours and •mine.” The other was more sin^ar: 
with fiis recovered reason came hia first grey hair, and 
in one fortnight it was all asVhite ^ snow. 

H8 I'emained a fortnight *on board the Vulture, 
beloved by high and low. He walked the quarter- 
deck in the dress of a privat;ie gentleman, but looking 
like an' admiral. The sailer^ touched theb hats to 
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)iim^ with ia strange mixture of veneration and jocose- 
ness. They called him among themselves Commodore 
Billy. He was supplied Vith funds by Beginald, and 
put on board a merchant ship bound for England. 
He landed, and v)en^. straight^ to Barkington. There 
he heard his family were in London. He> came back 
to London, ai^d sought them; a friend told him of 
Green; he went to him, and of course Green saw 
directly who he was. But able men don't cut business 
short; he gravely accepted David’s commission to find 
him Mrs. Dodd. Finding him so confident David 
asked him if he thought he could find Kichard Hardie, 
or his clerk, Noah Skinner; both of whom had levanted 
from Barkington. Green, who was on a hot scent 
as to Skinner, demurely accepted both commissions; 
and appointed David to meet him at a certain place 
at six. 

He came; he found Green’s man, who took him 
up-stairs, and there was that excited group deter- 
mining the ownership of the receipt. 

Now to David that receipt was a thing of yester- 
day. “It is min^,” said he. They all turned to look 
at this man, with sober passionless voice, and hair of 
snow. A keen cry from Julia’s heart made every 
heart there quiver, and in a moment she was clinging 
and sobbing on hey father’s neck* Edward could only 
get his hand and press and kiss it Instinct told 
them Heaven had given them their father back, mind 
and all. ' , , 

Ere the joy and the emotion had calmed them- 
selves, Alfred Hardie stepped out and ran like a deer 
to Pembroke Sfreet ^ 

^ Thosfi who were so strangely reum|^>d could not 
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part for a long time, even to go thelstairs >)ne. 
by one. ^ \ . 

David was the first to recover his composure: in- 
deed, groat tranquillity of spirit had ever since his 
cure been a remarkaWe characteristic of this man’s 
nature. Hia passing mania seemed to have burnt out 
all his impetuositys leaving him singulaaly sober,' calm, 
and self-governed. 

Mr. Compton took the money and the will, and' 
promised the executrix Skinner shculd be decently in- 
terred and all bis debts paid out of the estate. He 
would look in at 66 by-and-by 

And now a happy party wended their way towards 
Pembroke Stroet. 

• But Alfred was beforehand with them: he went 
boldly up»the stairs, and actually surprised Mrs. Dodd 
and Sampson together. 

At sight of him she rose, made him a low curtsey, 
and beat a retreat. He whipped to the door, and set 
his back against it. “No,” said he, saucily. 

She drew back astonished, and the colour mounted 
in her pale face. “What, sir, wou^d you detain me 
by force?” * ^ 

“And no mistake,” said the audacious boy. “How 
else can I detain you? when you hale me so?” She 
began to peep into hk sparkling eyes to see the reason 
of this strange <vouduct. 

' “C’way from the door yc vagabin,” said Sampson. 

‘JNo, no ray friend,” said Mrs. Dodd, trembling, 
and sHil })eering into his sparkling eyes. “Mr. Alfred 
Hardie is a gentleman at alb events: be would not 
take this liberty with me, unless he had some excuse 
for it ” . • ... 


Ilari Cash, lit. 
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' “You^re woadfrfally shrewd, mamma,’* said Alfred, 
admiringly. ‘*The excuse is, I don’t hate you as you 
hate me*/ and I am very 4appy.” 

‘^Why do you*’ call me mamma to-day? Oh doctor, 
he calls me mamrna.’* * 

“Th’ audacious vagabin.” * 

**No, no,^I cannot think he would call me that 
unless he had some good news for us both?” 

‘^.What good news can he have, except that his 
trile is goin well, and you don’t care for that.” 

“Oh, how can you say so? I care for all that 
concerns him: he would not come here to insult my 
misery with his happiness. He is noble, is generous, 
with all his faults. How dare you call me mamma, 
sir! Call it me again, ray dear child: because then 
I shall know you arc come to save my 4ieart from 
breaking.” And with this, the truth must be told, 
the stately Mrs. Dodd did fawn upon Alfred with palms 
outstretched and piteous eyes, and certain cajoling arts 
of her sex. 

“Giro me a kiss then, mamma,” said the impudent 
boy, “and I ivilhiAl you a little bit of good news.” 

She paid t^io required tribute with servile humility 
and readiness. ^ 

“Well then,” said Alfred, and was just going to 
tell her all, but caught sight of Sampson making the 
most expressive pantomime to him * to be cautious. 
“Well,” said ho, “I have seen a sailor.” 

“Ah!” 

“And ho is sure Ml*. Dodd is alive.” 

Mrs. Dodd lifted her hands to Heaven but could 
not speak. “In fact,” paid .Alfred, hesitating (for he 
was a wretched hand at a fib), “he saw him not a 
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fortnight ago, on board ship. IJul^ that k not’all^ 
mamma, the sailor says he has his reason.” , 

Mrs. Dodd sank on heratnees, and said no word 
to man, but many to the Giver of all good. When 
she arose she said to Alfred, “Brin|^ this sailor to me. 
I must speak with him directly ” 

Alfred coloured. “I don’t know wliere to find him 
just now.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Mrs. Dodd, quietly: and this 
excited her suspicion; and from that moment the cun- 
ning creature lay in wait for Master Alfred. She plied 
him with questions, and he got more and more puzzled 
how to sustain his story. At last, by way of bursting 
out of his own net, he said, “But I am sorry to say 
his hair has turned white. But peihaps you won’t 
mind that*” 

“And he hadn’t a grey hair.” 

“It is not 'grey, like the doctor’s; it is white as the 
driven snow.” 

Mrs. Dodd sighed ; then suddenly turning on Alfred, 
asked him, “Did the sailor tell you that?” > 

He hesitated a moment and was iost. 

“Tou fiave seen him,” sho screamed; “he is in 
London: he is in the house. I feel Tiiim near me:” 
and she went into something very like hysterics, Al- 
fred was alarmed, and whispered the truth. The doctor 
sent him off to^meet them, and recommended caution; 
her nerves were in such a state a violent shock, even 
of happiness, might kill her. * 

Tilus' warned, Julia came into the room alone, and 
while Dr. Sampson was indicating self-restraint for 
her own sake, she listeimd with a superior smile, and 
took quite a, different line. “Mamma,” said^she, ‘‘Jie 

19 » 
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is in the i|pwn: h»t^I dare not bring him here till you 
are C9mjg[08cd; his reason is restored; but his nerves 
are not so strong as th^^ were; now, if you agitate 
yourself you will agitate him, and will do him a serious 
mischief.’’ ‘ r 

This crafty speech produced an incrcdiHeo effect on 
Mrs. Dodd. Ittcalmed her directly: er rather her great 
love gave her strength to be calm. “I will not be 
such ff. wretch,” she said. ^^See: I am composed, quite 
composed. Bring me my darling, and you shall see 
how good I will be: there now, Julia, see how calm 
I am, quite calm. What, have I borne so much misery, 
with Heaven’s help, and do you think I ^cannot bear 
this great happiness, for my dear darling’s sake?” 

On this they proposed she should retire to her 
room, and they would go for David. 

“Think over the meeting, dear, dearimamma,” said 
Julia, “and then you will behave well for his sake, 
who was lost to us and is found.” 

Husband and wife met alone in Mrs. Dodd’s room. 
No eye, even of the children, ventured to witness a 
scene so strange, sacred. We may try and imagine 
,that meeting; ‘but few of us can conceive it by the 
light of our nari\)W experience. Yet one or two there 
may be; the world is so wide, and the adventures and 
emotions of our race so many. 

One by one all were had up to that sacred room 
to talk to the happy pair. They found David seated 
calmly at his whe’s fe^^t, her soft hand laid^Dn his 
white hair, lest he shoj^ld leave her again; and they 
told him all the sorrow behind them; and he, genial 
and kindly as ever, told ‘ them all the happiness before 
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them. He spoke like the mastei* of the fLuse, the* 
father of ’the family, the frieyd of them all. ^ • 

But with all his goodness he sternly resolved 
to have his 14,000/. opt of Kichard Ilardie. He had 
an interview with Mr. Compton that very night, and 
the lawyer wrote a letter to Mr. Ilardie, saying nothing 
about the death of Skinner, but notifying that his client, 
Captain Dodd, had recovered from Noah Skinner the 
receipt No. 17 for 14,010/. 12/?. and he w^ in- 
structed to suo for it unless repaid immediately. He 
added Captain Dodd was mercifully restored, and re- 
membered distinctly every particular of the transaction. 


, They all thought in their innocence tliat Hardie 
V. Hardie was now at an end. Captain Dodd could 
prove Alfred’s soi-diaant illusion to be the simple truth. 
But Compton Jet them know that this evidence had 
come too late. ^‘Wliat, may we not get up and say 
here is papa, and it is all true?” cried Julia, in 
dignant. 

“No, Miss Dodd, certainly not, our case is* closed.” 

“But sujppose I insist on doing it?” 

“Then you will be put out of courli^ Miss Dodd.” 

“Much I care, Mr. Compton.” % 

He smiled, but convinced them. 

Well then they would all go Tas spectators, and 
pray tjiat justicd might prevail. 

They did go: and all sat (jogether to hear a matter 
puzziled ()ver, which had David come one day earlier 
he would have set at rest for ever. 

Dick Absolom was put in fo prova that Alfred had 
put two Boverfiigns on thb stumps for him to bowl if 
he could*, and after him the defendant, Mr.* Thomas 
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Hardie, ^^mild, fioiievolent, weak, gentleman was put 
into the oox , and swore ^^e boy^s father had come to 
him with story after stoiy of the plaintiflF’s madness, 
and the trouble it would get him Into : and so he had 
done for the best, itis simplicity was manifest, and 
Saunders worked it ably. When Colt got Ifolfl of him, 
and badgered )iim, he showed something more than 
simplicity. He stuttered, he contradicted himself, he 
perspired, ho all but wept. 

Colt. — Are you sure you had no spite against him? 

Deft. — No. 

Colt. — You are not sur^, eh? 

This candid interpretation of his wojds knocked 
him stupid. Ho made no reply, but looked utterly 
flabbergasted. 

Colt. — Did he not provoke you? Did he not call 
you an idiot? *> 

Deft. — He might. 

Colt, (satirically). — Of course he might. (Laughter.) 
But did he? 

Deft', (plucking up a little spirit), — No. He called 
me Soft Tommy.' » 

This revelakion, and the singular appropriateness 
of the nickname, were so highly relished by an in- 
telligent audience, that it was a long time before the 
trial could go on for roars. I’he plaintiff’s ringing 
laugh was heard among the rest. 

The cross-examination proceeded in this style till 
the defendant began to drivel at the mouth. " little. 
At last, after a fetruggle^^ he said, with a piteous whine, 
that he could not help it: he hated signing his name; 
some mischief always came o'f it; but this time he had 
no option. 
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“No option?’’ said Colt “Wliat*do you^ean?” • 

And with one or two mor^ turns of the s\ew, coit- 
came this astounding revelatiSn: • 

“Richard said if I didn’t put Taft in one, lie would 
put nie in one.” • 

The Judge. — In one what? 

Deft (weeping* bitterly). — In one tuadhouse, my 
lord. 

In the peal that followed this announcement^ Colt 
sat down grinning. Saunders rose smiling. “I am 
much obliged to the learned counsel for making my 
case,” said he: “I need not prolong the sufferings of 
the innocenU You can go down, Mr. Ilardie.” 

^ The Judge. — Have you any defence to this 
action? 

“Certsflnly, ray lord.” 

“Do you cjill Richard Hardie?” 

“No, my lord.” 

“Then you had better coniine yourself to the ques- 
tion of damages.” 

The sturdy Saunders would not take the hint: he 
replied upqp the whole case, and fbught hard for a 
verdict. The line he took was bold^ he described 
Richard Hardie as a man who hadtacquired a com- 
plete power over his weaker brother: and had not only 
persuaded him by stafoments, but even compelled him 
by threats, to do what he believed would be the sal- 
vation of his nephew. “Will you imitate the learned 
comwel’d pruelty? Will you strike a, child?” In short, 
he miSe a powerful appeal td their pity, while pre- 
tending to address their judgnffints. , 

Then Coltf rose like tower, and assuming the 
verdict as certain, asked the jury for heavy ^iamag^. 
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He conWdted powerfully the defendant’s paltry claim 
to pity civith the anguish the plaintiff had undergone. 
He drew the wedding p&rty, the insult to the bride, 
tlie despair of the kidnapped bridegroom; ho lashed 
the whole gang of conspirators concerned in the crime, 
regretted that they could only make one ' of all these 
villains smart but hinted that Sichard and Thomas 
Hardie were in one boat, and that heavy damages in- 
flicted on Thomas would find the darker culprit out. 
He rapped out Mr. Cowper’s lines on liberty, and they 
were new to the jury, though probably not to you; he 
warned them that all our liberties depended on them^ 
*‘In vain,” said he, “have we beheaded, one tyrant, 
and banished another, to secure those liberties, if men 
are to be allowed to send away their own flesh and 
blood into the worst of all prisons for lite and not 
smart for it, in those lamentably few /•ases in which 
the law finds them out and lays hold of them.” But 
it would task my abilities to the utmost, and occupy 
more time than is left me to do anything like justice 
to the fiuent fiery eloquence of Colt, Q.C., when he 
got a great eban^ like this. Tonat, fulgt^rRt, et rapi- 
dis eloquentije^,flut’tibus cuncta proruit et proturbat. 
Bursts of applaqse, that neither crier nor judge could 
suppress, bore witness to the deep indignation Biitons 
feel when their ha^’d-earned libei^ies arc tampered with 
by power or fraud, in defiance of law, and, when he 
sat do^n, the jury were ready to fly out at him with 
6000/. in hand. ^ * 

Then rose the passitmless voice of “justice ^accord- 
ing to law.” I i^ish I cbnld give the very words. The 
following is the effect es /•understood* it. Lawyers, 
forgive ddficieuciesi 
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**This is an important, but not a dimcult caaei 
Thd plaintiff such the doft^dant under law of 
England for falsely imprisdhing him in a tnadhouse. 
The impriBonment is admitted, and the sufferings of 
the plaintiff not disputed. The ^ebtion is, whether he 
was insane^ at the time of the act? Now, I must tell 
you, that in a c^e of this kind, it lies upon the de- 
fendant to prove the plaintiff’s insanity, rather than op « 
the plaintiff to prove his own sanity Has Uie doflpndant 
overcome this difficulty? We have had from him heai*- 
say and conjectures of respectable persons, but very 
little evidence. Illufeion is the best proof of Insanity: 
and a serious endeavour was certainly made to fasten 
ap illusion on the plaintiff about a sum of 14,000/. 
But the proof was very weak, and went partly on an 
abfluinpticfh that all error is hallucination: this is illusory, 
and would, if acted on, set one half the kingdom im- 
prisoning the other half; and after all, tliey did not 
demonstrate that the plaintiff was m error. They ad- 
vanced no undeniable proof that Mr. Hichard Hardie^ 
has not embezzled this 14,000/. I dou^t say it was 
proved on^ the other hand that he 4flid embezzle that 
sum. Bichard Hardie suing Alfred ^^dio for libel 
on this evidence might possibly obtain a verdict: for 
then the burden of proof would lie on Alfred Hardie: ^ 
but' here it lies on those who say«ho is insana The 
fact appears top be that the plaintiff imbibed a reason- 
able suspicion of his own father’s integrity; it was a 
suspicid]} founded on evidence, imperfect, indeed, but 
of a sRund character as far sfe it went. There was a 
l[etter from Captain Dodd tef his family, announcing 
his return witrh 1 4,000 /.•upo^ him, and, while as yet 
unaware of this letter, the plaintiff heard David D^dd 
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accuse Bidard Hacrd^ of possessing improperly 14,000/,, 
the idsntjical sum. At le^st, he swears to this,, and as 
Bichard Eai‘die was not dklled to contradict himV you 
are at liberty to suppose that Bichard Hardie could not 
contradict him on oath. Here, ‘then, true or false, was 
a rational suspicion; and every man has a i\ght to a 
rational suspicion of his neighbour, ^nd even to utter 
it within due limits: and, if he ovei-step those, the 
party f?landered has his legal remedy; and, if he omits 
hia legal remedy, and makes an attempt of doubtful 
legality not to confute but to stifle the voice of reason- 
able suspicion, shrewd men will suspect all the more. 
But then comes a distinct and respectable kind of 
evidence for the defendant; he urges that the plaintiff 
was going to sign away his property to his wife’s re- 
lations. Now, this was proved, and a draft of the deed 
put in and sworn to. This taken singly Jias a very ex- 
traordinary look : still, you must consider the plaintiff’s 
reasonable suspicion that money belonging to the Dodds 
had passed irregularly to the Hardies, and then the 
wonder h* much diminished. Young and noble minds 
have in every age- done these generous, s^lf-deuying, 
and delicate acl^. The older we get, the less likely 
we are to be incajfcerated for a crime of this character; 
but we arc not to imprison youth and chivalry because 
we have outgrown ^them. To g& from particulars to 
generals, the defendant, on whom the •proof lies, has 
advanced hearsay and conjecture, and not put their 
originators into the box. 'And the plaintiff, 91 I whom 
the proof does not lie, has advanced an overpowering 
amount of evidence that* he was sane at the time ‘Of 
ir^baxceration: this was proved to ^lemonstrati 6 n 
I^^iendsp^ strangers, and by himself.” Here the judge 
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analysed the testimony of several of ehe plaintiffs Wit- 
nesses. , \ , 

“As to the parties thenftelves, it is curious how 
^'Ihey impersonated, so to speak, their respective lines 
of argument The representative ftf evidence and sound 
reasoning*, though accused of insanity, was clear, pre- 
cise, frank, rational, and dignified in Ae witness-box. 
The party, who relied on hearsay and conjecture, was 
as feeble as they are, he was almost imbecile, you 
observed, and, looking at both parties, it seems 
monstrous that the plaintiff should be the one confined 
as a lunatic, and the defendant allowed to run wild 
and lock up^his intellectual superiors. If he means to 
lopk them all up, who is safe? (Laughter) The only 
serious question, 1 apprehend, is on what basis the 
damages Slight to bo assessed The plaintiff's counsel 
has made a pqweiful appeal to your passions, and calls 
for vengeance Now 1 must tell you you have no right 
to make yourselves ministers of vengeance, nor even to 
punish the defendant in a suit of the kind; still less 
ought you to strike the defendant harder than you 
otherwise yould — in the vague hf>po of hitting in- 
directly the true mover of the defendant and the other 
puppets, Ijet mo solemnly warn yo^ against that un- 
fortunate suggestion of the learned counsers. If the 
plaintiff wants vengeance, the criminal law offers it 
After benefiting by your verdict, he can still indict the 
guilty party or parties. Meanwhile he comes here^ not 
for ance, but for compensation^ and restoration to 
that ^ciety which he is ev^y way fitted to adom^ 
More than this — and all ouT sympathies — it is not 
for us to giver him, Bu^ theji the defendant’s Counsel 
went too far* the other way; his client, he says, is ngxt 
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*door to eA idiot/ and so^ forsooth, his purse must be 
spared entirely. This ia all very well if it could be 
done without ignonng the plaintiff, and his just claim 
to compensation. If the defepdant instead of being 
weak-minded were an idiot, or a lunatic, it would pro- 
tect him from punishment as a felon, bd't ^ot from 
damages in a ^uit. A sane man is** not to be falsely 
imprisoned by a lunatic without full compensation 
from the lunatic or his estate; h fortiori, he is not to 
be so imprisoned by a mere fool without just compen- 
sation. Supposing your verdict then to be for the 
plaintiff, I think vindictive damages would be unfair 
on this feeble defendant, who has acted reiiklessly, but 
under an error, and without malice, or bad faith. On 
the other hand, nominal or even unsubstantial damages 
would be unjust to the plaintiff; and perhaps leave in 
some minds a doubt I am sure you do not entertain, 
as to the plaintiff’s perfect sanity during the whole 
period of his life.” 

As soon as his lordship had ended, the foreman 
of the jury said their minds were quite made up long 
ago. 

Si — lence in the court. 

Wo find for the plaintiff, with damages throe thou- 
sand pounds. 

The v^erdict w^ received with some surprise by 
the judge, and all the lawyers excepf Mr. Colt^ and 
by the people with acclamation; in the midst of which 
>Ir. Colt announced that the plaintiff had ju^f gained 
his first class at Oxford.* “1 wish him joy,” said the 
judge. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

The verdict was a thuuder-ckp ^ Richard Hardie; 
he had {]y:o 9 iised Thomas to bear him blameless. I'he 
Old Turks, into •which he had bougl^t at 72', were 
down to 71, and that implied a loss of five thousand 
pounds. On the top of all this came Mr Comjpton’s 
letter neatly copied by Colls: Richard Hardie was 
doubly and trebly ruined. 

Then in his despair and hate he determined to 
baffle them all, ay, and sting the hearts of some of 
them once more. 

• He would give Peggy his last shilling; write a 
lino to Atfrcd, another to Julia, assuring them he had 
no money, and they had killed him. And with that 
leave them b8th the solemn curse of a dying father, 
and then kill himself. 

Not to be intcn'upted in his plan, he temporised 
with Mr. Compton; wrote that, if the Receipt really 
signed by his agent, of course the^loss must fall on 
him; it wak a large sum, but he would sell out apd 
do his best, in ten days from date.* With this he 
went and bought a pistol, and at ^several chemists* 
shops a little essenti^ oil of almoin^s: his plan was to 
take the poison^ and if it killed without pain well and 
good;* but if it tortured him, then he would blow his 
braiys nut at once, • 

Hc»sbon arranged his worldly afifiairs, and next day 
gave Peggy his 500/., and ^Id her she had better 
keep it for f^^r he shoijld be arrested. He sent her 
on an errand^ to the other part of the town: J;hen with 
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• his'poisoA and pistol before him on the table, 
WFote^ a /brief but emphatic curse for his son, and 
Julia; and a line to l^eggy to thank her for her 
fidelity to one so much older than herself, and to 
advise her to take'^a tobacconist’s shop with his money: 
when he had done all this, he poured out 4he fragrant 
poison and tasted it. 

Ere he could drink it, one of those quidnuncs, who 
are always interrupting a gentleman when ho has 
important business on hand, came running in with all 
manner of small intelligence. Mr. Hardie put down 
the glass, and gave him short, sullen answers, in hopes 
he would then go away and let him proceed to busi- 
ness. And at last his visitor did rise and go. Mr. 
Hardie sat down with a sigh of relief to his fragrant 
beverage. 

Doesn’t the door open, and this bore poke in his 
head: ‘‘Oh, I forgot to tell yon: t}ie Old Turks are 
going up to-day, like a sliot.” And with this he 
slammed the door again, and was off. 

At this the cup began to tremble in tbe resolute 
wretch’s hand. 'I’ho Old Turks going up! He poured 
tbe poison bac^ into the phial, and put it and the 
pistol, and all l^he letters, carefully into his pocket, 
and took a cab to the City. 

The report was true; there ^was an extraordinary 
movement in the Old Turks. The sultan was about 
to pay a portion of this loan, being at six per cent.; 
this had transpired, and at four o’clock the Tu/ks jwere 
quoted at 73. Mr. Hardie returned a gainer of 5000/. 
instead of a loser. He locked up the means of death 
for the present. 

, * And now an ordinary man would have sold out, 
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and got clear of the fatal trap: l^uif tliis Ws not an* 
ordinary man: he would no| sell a share \hat day. 
In the afternoon tliey rose •to 74. He came home, 
unloaded his pistol, and made hiAself some brandy- 
and-water, and with a* grim stnile* flavoured it with 
a few drops of the poison — that was a delicious 
tumbler. The Turks went up, up, up, 4o 82. Then he 
sold out, and cleared 49,000/., and all in about ten days. 

With this revived the habits of his youth; more 
cheating: nothing could excuse that but the dread of 
poverty. He went to his appointment with Mr. Comp- 
ton; asked to see the Receipt; said “Yes; that was his 
form, and Skinner’s handwriting; ho had never person- 
ally received one farthing of the money; Skinner had 
clearly embezzled it: but that did not matter; of 
course, Captain Dodd must not lose his money. Send 
your bill of^costs in llardie v. Hardie to Mr. 
Compton,” said “they shall not be taxed: you 
have lost enough by me already.” 

There was an air of dignity and good faith about 
the man that imposed even on Compton. A»id when 
Mr. Hardie drew out the notes and Aid, “I should be 

f 

grateful if you would forgive me the interest; but for 
a great piece of good fortune on the^Stock Exchange, 
I could never have paid the whole principal,” he said, 
warmly, • • 

“The interest should never be demanded through 
Am,” * 

He ^^llod in Colls, delivered up the Receipt, and 
receive!! the 14,010/. 125. •from 5fr. Hardie. 

« 

0 immortal Cash! You,, like your great inventor 
have a kind* of spirit as well as a body; and on tlys. 
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•not on 7/'oar grosser part, depends your personal 
identity. ^ So long as t^jat survives , your body may 
be recalled to its lawfut owner from Heaven knows 
where. 

Mr. Compton rushed to P(hnbroke Street and put 
this hard, hard Gash in David Dodd's diands once 
more. ^ 

Love and Constancy had triumphed: and Julia and 
Alfred were to be married and go down to Albion 
Villa to prepare it for the whole party: tenants no 
more: Alfred had bought it. The Commissioners of 
Lunacy had protected his 20,000/. zealoijsly from the 
first: and his trustees had now paid the money over. 

Alfred, consulted by Mrs. Dodd, whose pet of pets 
he now was, as to the guests to be asked to the wed- 
ding breakfast, suggested ^^Noue but the tried friends 
of our adversity.” 

“What an excellent ideal” said Mrs. Dodd, 
naively. 

Dr. ^Sampson being duly invited asked if he should 
bring his Emulsi^. 

This proposal puzzled all but Mrs. Dodd. She was 
found laughing heartily in a corner without any sound 
of laughter. Being detected and pointed out by Julia, 
she said, with a Iktlo crow, “He* means his wife! Yes, 
certainly, bring your Emulcent” — pretending he had 
used that more elegant word — “and then they will 
all see how well you can behave.” » t. 

Accordingly he brought a lady, who was absurdly 
pretty to be the mothei^ of several grown young ladies 
and gentlemen, and two shades more quiet and placid 
than Mro. Dodd. She quietly had her diair placed by 
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Dr. Sampson’s, and, whenever he^ got raci,’ she* put 
a hand gently on his shoulder, and by meS'' 

meric effect it moderated ftm as Neptuna did the 
waves in the iEncid. Slie was fiuch a mistress of 
this mesmeric art, tlirft she carried on a pejfect con- 
versation* with her other neighbour, yet modulated 
her lion lord with a touch of that cornfosing hand, in 
a parenthetical manner, and while looking another 
way. ^ 

This hand, soft as down, yet to all a|)pearance 
irresistible, suppressed the great art of healing, vital 
chronometry, the wrongs of inventors, the collusions 
of medicine^ the Mad Ox, and all but drawing-room 
topics, at the very first symptom, and only just 
affowed the doctor to be the life aud soul of the 
party. • 

Julia and Mrs. Dodd had a good cry at parting. 
Of course Alfrctl consoled them; reminded them it 
was only for a week, and carried off liis lovely prize, 
who in the carriage soon dried her* eyes upon his 
shoulder. • 

Then she applied to her new Idird and master for 
information. “They bay that you ajid me are one, 
now,” said she. ^ 

He told her triumphantly it was so, 

“Then from this <tnoment you are Julius and I am 
Elfrida,” said she. 

“That is a bargain,” said he, and sealed it on 
the «we^t lips that were mflrmurin^ Heaven so near 
him. • 

. In this sore-tried and now happy pair the ardour 
of possession -lasted long^, apd was succeeded by the 
sober but full felicity of conjugal love and high estegm 
Hard Cash. III. 20 
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Combined./ They Vm^ so young and elastic, that past 
sorrow seemed but to giye one zest more to the great 
drau^t of happiness they now drank day by day. 
They all lived together at Albion Villa, thanks to 
Alfred. He was by n^iturc combative, and his warlike 
soul w(is roused at tlie current theory that you cannot 
be happy under the same roof with J'our wife’s mother. 
“That is cant,” said he, to Mrs. Dodd; “let us you 
and I itrample on it hand in hand.” 

“My child,” said poor Mrs. Dodd, sorrowfully, 
“everybody says a mother-in-law in the house bores 
a young gentleman sadly.” 

“If a young gentleman can’t live happy with yo?/, 
mamma,” said he, kissing her, “he is a little snob, 
that is all, and not lit to live at all. Delcnda est 
Cantilena! I’liat means “Down with Cant!” They did 
live together: and behold eleven French plays, with 
their thirty-three English adaptations, confuted to the 
end of time. 

Creatures se high-bred as Mrs. Dodd never fidget 
one. Tlfcre is a repose about them; they are balm 
to all those they *?ove, and blister to none. Item, no 
stranger could .♦ell by Mrs. Dodd’s manner whether 
Edward or Alfred was her own son. 

Oh, you happy little villa! you were as like 
Paradise as any mortal dwelliilg can be. A day 
came, however, when your walls could?' no longer hold 
ail the happy inmates. Julia presented Alfred ^ith a 
lovely boy: enter nurses,' and the villa showed symp- 
toms of bursting. Two” months more, and Alff“bd and 
bis wife and boy overflbwed into the next villa. It 
was but twenty yards o€; and there was a double 
reeaon for the migration As often happens after a 
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long separation, Heaven bestowed* on Captain* and 
Mrs. Dodd another infant tp play about their* knees- 
at present, and help tliem •grow younger instead of 
older: for tender parents begin life again with their 
children. • 

The were nearly of a size, though the nephew 
was a month or tVo older than his uftcle, a relation- 
ship that was early impressed on their young minds,, 
and caused those who heard tlieir prattle many a 
hearty laugh. 

‘‘IMrs. Dodd,” said a lady, ‘*1 couldift toll by your 
manner which is yours and wliich is your daughter’s.” 

« “Why they are both mine,” said Mrs. Dodd pite- 
oysly. 

As yoai’s rolled on Dr. Sampson made many con- 
verts at Ifome and abroad. The foreign ones acknow- 
ledged their obligations. 1’he leading Tjondon physi- 
cians managed n)^)re skilfully*, they came into his ideas, 
and bit by hit reveiMMl their whole practice, and, 
twenty years after Sampson, began to strengthen tlie, 
invalid at once, instead of first prostrating Jiifh, and so 
causing either long sickness or sitfidcn death. But, 
with all this, they disowned their forerunner, and still 
called him a quack while adopting lys quackery. This 
dishonesty led them into difficulties. To hide that their 
whole practice in mfidiciiie was reversed on better in- 
formation, they^went from shuffle to shuffle, till at last 
they readied this climax of fatuity and egotism — The 

TYPE DISEASE IS CUANaED. , 

^ • 

Natura mutatur, no^uoa inutamur. 

0, mutable Nature und immutable doctors I 

O, unstable Omniscience, and infallible Nescience! 

‘ 20 * 
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* The former err; the latter never — in its own 
opinio^i. * ^ 

At this rate, draining* the weak of their life-blood 
was the right thing* in Cervantes’s day: and, when he 
observed tliat it kitiedf men like^ sheep, and said so sub 
tit. Sangrado, he was confounding his owm age with 
an age to come three hundred yeais later, in which 
coming age depletion Avas fjohic) to be wrong. 

M(ili^^re — in lashing the whole scholastic system of 
lancet, purge, and blister as one of slaughter — com- 
mitted the same ciTor: mistook his century for one to 
come. 

And Sampson, thirty years ago, sang tlip same tune, 
and mistook his inflammatory generation for tlie cool 
generation unborn. In short, it is the characteristic of 
a certain blunder called genius to see things <oo far in 
advance. The surest way to avoid this^. is not to see 
them at all; but go blindly by the i;ant of the hour. 
Race moutonniere, va! 

Sampson was indignant at finding that these gen- 
try, aftei«Klenoiiiicing him for years as a quack, were 
pilfering his systcAi, yet still reviling him. Ho went in a 
towering passior\., and lasJied them by tongue and pen: 
told them they wpre his subtractors now as well as de- 
tractors, asked them how it happened that in countries 
where there is no Sampson the type of disease remains 
unchanged, depletion is the practice, and death the re- 
sult, as it was in every a^e? ^ 

No man, however stout, can help being® deeply 
wounded wlien he sees his idea^ stolen, yet thoii^^author 
and publisher disowned. SIdany' men's hearts have been 
broken by this: but I dbithl whether they were really 
gr^t mem • 
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Don’t tel] mo Liliput ever reafty* kills Brobdignag. 
Except of course when Bro^ignag takes mediCal 'ad- 
vice of Liliput. , * 

Dr. Sampson had tjiree shields iigainst subtraction, 
detraction, and all the wrongs inventors endure; to wit, 
a choleric ^emper^ a keen sense of humour, and a good 
wife. He storms and rages at his detracting pupils; 
but ends with roars of laughter at their impudence. I* 
am told he still hopes to meet with justice some day, 
and to give justice a chance, he goes to bed at ten, 
for, says ho, 


Jinny jinny us, 

Take care of your carcaao, 

and explains that no genius ever lived to ninety with- 
out being appreciated. 

“If C3iatt^'rton and Keats had attended to this they 
would have beeit all right. If James Watt had died 
at fifty he would have been all wrong; for at fifty he 
was a failure: so was the painter Etty, tli’ English* 
Tishin.” And then bo accumulates examples. 

Ills last distich bearing on llarcf Cash is worth re- 
cording. “Mi.ss .Juice,” said he, “y’ ai» goen to maerry 
int’ a strange family — • 

WherfjnV ijjit puts the jln^y us 

.lu-til a madhua," 

*■ ’ 

» 

which, like most of the droll things this man said, was 
true* Soft Tommy and Alfred were the two intel- 
tellectual extremes of the whole tribe of Hardies. 

• Mrs. Archbold, disappointed both in love and re- 
venge, reposed her uiraerstanding and soothed her 
mind with Frank Beverley and opium. This*soon nAde 
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the 'former deep*iiy love with her, and his intellect 
grew by contact with hers. But one day news came 
from Australia that her hiishand was dead. Now, per- 
haps I shall surprise the reader if I tell him that this 
Edith Arclibold begad her wedded life a good, con- 
finding, loving, faithful woman. Yet so it 'was: the 
unutterable blffckguard she had married, he it was 
who laboured to spoil her character, and succeeded at 
last, and drove her, unwilling at first, to other meii. 
The news of his deatli was like a shower-bath; it 
roused her. She took counsel with horsedf, and hope 
revived in her strong liead and rniserabh^. heart. She 
told Frank, and watched him like a h.wk. TTo in 
stantly fell on his knees, and implored her to marry 
him directly. She gave him her hand and turned 
away, and shed the most womanly tear that Idtd blessed 
her for years. “I am not mad, you knorv,” said poor 
Frank; “I am only a bit of a mufiV^' To make a long 
story short, she exerted all her intcdligence , and with 
, her help Frank took mo<isuroH towards superseding 
his ComiSussion of Lunacy. Now, in such a case, the 
Lord Chancellor diways examines the patient in per- 
son. What wa^* the consequence? Insteafl of the 
vicarious old Wo^f, who had been devouring liim at 
* third and fourth hand, Frank had two interviews with 
the chancellor hhhself: a learfi’cd, grave, upright 
gentleman, who questioned him kindl/ ^d shrewdly; 
and finding him to he a young man of small intellec- 
tual grasp, hut not the least idiotic or mad, superseded 
his commission in defiance of his greedy kinsfofk, and 
handed him his property* He married Edith Arclibold, 
and she made him as happy f£8 the day Vas long. For 
the- first year or two she treated his adoration with 
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good-natured contempt; but, ati rolled on, she be- 
came more loving, and lie pore knowing. T^ey. are 
now a bappy pair, and alt between her first •honest 
love, and this her last, seems to hdt a dream. 

So you see a femaio rake citn bo ameliorated by a 
loving kuilband, as well as a male rake by a loving 
wife. • • 

It sounds absurd, but that black-browed jade ist 
^ike to be one of the best wives and motjuirs in 
England. But then, mind you, she had always — 
Brains. 


^ I don’t exactly .^know why Horace puts together 
those two epithets, “just” and “tenacious of pur-* 
pose.” •Perhaps lie had observed they go together. 
To be honest, T am not clear whetber this is so on 
the grand scale* But. certainly the two features did 
meet remarkably in one of my characters Alfred 
Hardie. The day the bank broke, be had said he 
would pay the creditors. He now set to wotk to do it 
by degre(^s. Ho got the names a#ld addresses, lived 
on lialf his income, and paid half a\yiy to those credi- 
tors: he even asked Julia to try aryl find Maxley out, 
and do something for him. “But don’t let me see 
him,” said he, treiflihling, “for 1 could not answer for 
myself.” JVIaxley was known to be cranky, but harm-^ 
less, Wd ’wandering about the country. Julia wrote to 
Mi'v Gl(^en. * 

Alfred’s was an uphill ^me; but fortune favours 
the obstinate as well as the ^old. One day, about four 
years after Iris man-iagft with Julia,* being in London, 
he found a stately figure at the comer tf a stjeet, 
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holding out his hdnd for alms, too digiiificd to ask it 
except* by that mute and touching gesture. 

ItVas*his father. 

Then, as truly noble natures must forgive the fallen, 
Alfred was touched to the heart, and thought of the 
days of. his childhood, before temptation cfftnfi. “Fa* 
ther,” said he, “have you come to this?” 

' “Yes, Alfred,” said Richard, composedly: “I un- 
dertook too many speculations, especially in land and 
houses*, they seemed profitable at first too; but now I 
am entirely hampered; if you would but relieve mo of 
them, and give me a guinea a week to live on, 1 would 
forgive all your disobedient conduct.” j 

“Come home with me, sir,” said the young man. , 
He took him to Baikington, bag and baggage; and 
his good Christian wife received the old mal^ witli de- 
light; she had prayed day and night foiv this reconci- 
liation. Finding his son so warm, acid being himself 
as cool, Richard Ilardie cntrappiid Alfred Into an agree- 
ment, "to board and lodge him, and pay him a guinea 
every Saturday at noon, in return for this Alfred was 
to manage Richard s property, and pocket tlie profits, 
if any. Alfred assented: the old man chuckled at his 
son’s simplicity, and made him sign a formal agreement 
ito that effect. 

# This done he u^jed to sit brooding and miserable 
neSljr all the week till guinea time cam^j and then 
brightened up a bit. One day Alfred sent for rfn ac- 
countant to look after his father’s papers, aiu^ sc'e if 
matters wore really desperate. 

The accounta^;it was, ^ot 'long at work, and told 
Alfred the accounts were perfectly clear; and kept in 
the* jJQKist ‘^admirable order. “The cash 'balance is 
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60^000/./’ said he: “and many (if the rents are due'. 
It is an agent you want, noian accountant.” • * ‘ 

“What are you talking abcjpt? a Balance of 
60,000/.?” Alfred wa^ stupified^. , 

The accountant however soon convinced him by the 
figures it so. 

Alfred went with the good news to* his father. 

His father went into a passion. “That is one side 
"^f the account ye fool,” said he, “think of the rates, 
the taxes, the outgoings. You want to go from your 
bargain, and turn me on the world; but I have got 
you in black and white, tight, tight.” 

^ Then Alfred saAv the truth, and wondered at his 
p^8t obtuseness. x 

Ilis father was a monomaniac. 

He cfjnsulted Sampson, and Sampson told him to 
increase the tld man’s comforts on the sly, and pay 
him his guinea a* week. “It’s all you can do for him.” 

Then Alfred employed an agent, and received a 
large income from In's fatlier’s land and houses* and 
another from his consols. The old genthiman had 
purcliased •westward of Hyde Park Square, and had 
bought with excellent ju(lgment til !• his mind gave 
way. But Alfred never spent a farthing of it on him- 
self: all lie took was for his father’s creditors. “All 
justice is good,” said he, “even wild Justice.” Some 
of these unhapjfy creditors he found in the workhouse; 
the MJi^ ses Lunlcy that survij-cd were there, alas! He 
paid*tl^Wn their four thousand poiwds, and restored 
them to society. The name of Hardie began to rise 
again from the dust ^ . 

Now, while Eictard Hnrdio sat brooding and 
miserable , ^ eitpecting utter ruin, and only bfighteiikig 
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Up on guinea da^, iTulia had a prot(?g(^, with equally 
false ^iews, but more cheerful ones. It was an old 
man with a silver beard J and a machine with which 
he stamped leather into round jneccs of silver, in his 
opinion. Nothing coiild have shaken that notion out 
of his mind. Julia confirmed it. She. let il he known 
that she would “hlways cash five pieces of round leather 
from Mr. Matthews’ mint per day, and ten on Friday, 
when working men are poorest. 

She connived this with diabolical, no, angelical 
cunning, to save the old man from ridicule, and to do 
his soul much good. All souls were dear to her. What 
was the consequence? lie went about with his mint^ 
and relieved poor people, and gratified his mania ,at 
the same time-. TIis face began to beam with bene- 
volence, and innocent self-satisfaction. Oli Richard 
Hardic’s all was cordage: and deep gloom sat on his 
ever-knitted brow. i 

Of these two men wdiich was the rich man-, he who 
had Nothing, yet tliought he jiossessed enough for him- 
self and^'his neighbours: or he who rolled in wealth, 
and writhed under imaginary ^^overty? 

One reUecti*n more. Do not look to s(iO Provi- 
dence dash the cup of prosperity from every dishonest 
hand; or you will often be disappointed: yet this, if 
you loc'k closer, yc/u shall often she; such a man holds 
the glittering cup tight, and nectar to the brim; but 
into that cup a shadowy hand squeezes some; subtle 
ingredient, which turns that nectar to worinwjud.^ 

Richard Hardie died, his end being hastened by 
fear of poverty coming Mik^ an anned man, and his 
guinea a week going. Mattliefws met with an accident, 
ani being impervious to pain, but subject to death. 
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was laid beside his poor mistress ki St. Anne’s cliurcli- 
yard. Julia buried liim, argi had a headstones pilt to 
his grave; and, when this 'vAs done, she totfk her hus- 
band to see it. On Jhat stone wjs fresh carved the 
true name of the deceased, James Maxley. 

“I liaVe done what you told me,” said Julia, 
solemnly. * * • 

‘‘I know it,” said Alfred, softly. “I saw who your* 
IVlatthews was; but I could not s])eak of him, «ven to 
you. You have done right ray good Christian wife. T 
wish Twas like you. My poor little Jenny!” 

Richard llardic’s papeis were all in order; ami 
^rnoiig them an old will leaving 14,000/. to Edward 
l^odd. H 

On this being announced to Edward, he remai'ked 
that it 'yffas a fraud. Alfred had been at him for a 
long time wiih offers of money, and failing these had 
lost his temper and forged a will, in his, Edward’s, 
favour. 

This scandalous defence broke down. The 'docu-. 
ment was indisputable, and the ma^ie sum T^as forced 
down Masler Edward’s throat, nilly willy. Thus rose 
the Hard Cash once more from the g^'avc. 

All this enabled the tenacious AJfrcd to carry out 
a deeply-cherished design. Hardie’s late bank hadi 
been made into a slfop; but it belcrtiged to Mrs. Dodd; 
he bought it df her, and set up the bank again, with 
Edwfud as managing parli^cr. This just suited Ed- 
waitl,^ho sadly wanted employment. Hardio and Co. 
rose again, and soon wiped out the late disgraceful 
episode, and liooked on to the past centuries of honour 
and good credit. No ci\iditor of Richard Ilardie was 
left unpaid.’ Alfred went in for politics; * stood » for 
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Barkirigton, was Hefoated by seventeen: took it as a 
matter^ of course; told his friends' he liad never suc- 
ceeded in anything- at first; nor been beaten in the 
end; stood again,, and becamci M.P. for Barkington, 
whence to dislodge him I pity any one who tries. 

For a long time Mrs. Dodd was nervous, Sud used 
to wake with a start at night, and put out her hand 
to make sure David was not lost again; but this 
wore (rff. 

For years the anniversary of that fatal day, when 
he was brought home on tlie stretcher, came back to 
them all as a day of gloom: but tliat wore off. 

Sometimes the happiness of her family' seemed in 
credible to her, remembering what they had all goPC 
through. At first, their troubles were too terrible and 
recent to be discussed. But even that wore off, and 
they could talk of it all; and things bittOr at the time 
became pleasant to remember. 

One midsummer day they liad all dined together 
rather early at Albion Villa, and sat on the lawn with 
Mrs. Dodd’s boy and Julia s boy and girl playing about 
these ladies’ knees. Now after a little silence, Mrs. 
Dodd, who had '‘been thinking quietly of many things, 
spoke to them alo, and said: “If my children and I 
hkd not been bosom-friends, we never should have sur- 
vived tljat terrible “time we Lave passed through, njy 
dears. Make friends of your children, my child^” 
^N^Ah, that I will!” said Julia; and caught up the 
newest brat, and kissed it. 

“It wasn’t only bein^ friends, mamma,” said Ed- 
ward; “it was oiv sticking together so.” 

In looking back on the stdry now ended, I incline 
to ^he same conclusion. Almost my first word was that 
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Mrs. Dodd and her children wer^ bosom-fxidndsf and 
my last is to congratulate thorn that it was so. , Think 
of their various trials and temptations, an4 imagine 
what would have become of them •if ftimily love and 
unity had not abound(fd. Theii^ little house was built 
on the siirt foundation of true family affection; and so 
the winds of adyersity descended, anddhe floods came, 
and burst upon that house, but could not prevail against 
it was founded on a rock. 


THE T^D OF HARD CASH. 
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Private Asylums. 

To the Editor of th Daily JVew<i 
Sir, 

When a writer of sensation romances maki*s a heroim 
push a superfluous husband into a welt, or set a iiouse on 
in order to get rid of disagreeable testimony, we smile over 
the highly-seasoned disli, but do not tbiuk it necessary to 
apply the warning to ourselves, and for the futyye avoid sitting 
on the edge of a draw-well, or having any but fire-proof 
libraries. But when w(‘ read, es in the nov(d ^^Very Hard 
(\'i&h,” now publishing in All the yearllomuf that any man 
' may, at any moment, be consigned to a fate which to a sane 
man woulfl be worse than death , and that not by the single 
act of any of our Lady Audloys, or otlier mtcrestiipg » riminals, 
but as part of a re^vdar organized system, in all compliance 
with the laws of the ^and — when we read this, a thrill of ter- 
^ror goes through the public mind If what Mr. Charles Keade 
say^be ]u,&sible, whOi,is safe? 

A How me , as one thoroughly conversant with the working 
of the law of lunacy, to reassure the minds of your rea^Vrs by 
informing them that it is net possible So many 4,re the 
checks and securities with which the legislature has ifi^ost pro- 
perly surrounded the person of an alleged lunatic; 
patient, and so zealous in the discharge of their duties are the 
Conynissioners in Lunacy and the efflcially- appointed visitprs 
, that any one (not a sensation writer) imagiaing 
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that these checks and securities could bc;c^adc(t, ihes^ visi- 
tors hoodwinked in the way the authoi^dcscribes , would him- 
self be a fit subject for a coiijfiission ‘‘de lunatico*^inqui- 
rendo.” ^ • 

So fur from commissioners and visitors being put off with 
any “formula,” such as the author quotes, and believing any- 
body ratlter^han the patient himself, the exact contrary is tk; 
fact, and very propAdy so. • • 

In my own case Earl Nelson, Viscount Folkestone, (xon- ^ 
0 Cii] lluckley, M.P., the llcv. Charles Grove, and Mr. Martin 
Coates, and in other asylums magistrates of equal intelligence 
and higji standing, lill the oflicc of visitors *, and never in any 
case do they refuse a private interview to any patient asking 
it. Ill these intervic^ws no interference of any doctors or at- 
^udants, or mny “formula,” is possible, and the visitors will 
ligteii even to the most ijj^coherent ravings if ihorc appears to 
be the slightest clue to be gathered from them to any lu^al 
grievance^ 

I say nothi|jg of the lerribh; slander cast upon a body of 
professional men to which I am proud to belong. There is no 
redress for that There are certain offences with wliich no 
court of law can deal^ offences against decency, good taste, 
and truth, which can be brought before no tribunal but fliat of - 
public opinion. 

1 would tiiily challenge Mr. licade, in couclusion, if he has 
the slightest grounds for any belief in tlj||^ possibility of the 
incidents he has put in print, to state tliosg grounds. Let him 
quote his case, and openly and fearlessly declare when and 
where such atrocities ^icurrcd, 1 do not ask for one in all 
points resembling lUat which he has publislujd ; butonelhat 
fumisl^e even the slightest excuse for such a libellous attack 
upon tl^e medical men who, li^e myself, practise in lunacy. 

^ I am, ^c., • 

J. S. Bushman, M.D. 


lAVerstock HoUftc Asylum, Sallftburyf 
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pRiVATB Asylums. 

Z(& the Editor of the Daily Neios. 

Sib, c. 

My attention is drawn to a letter written to yon by J. S. 
Bushnan,M.J).,to vont a little natural imtation on the author 
of “Very Hard Cash,” and lull the public back into the false 
security from which tliat work is calculated to rouse them. 

1 pass by his personalities in silence ; but , rvhen he tcl> 
you, in tlie roundabout style of his Vibe, that ‘Very 
Cash ” rests on m basis of tact; that sane persons cannot pos- 
sibly be incarcerated or detained under our LuirAcy Acts; 
that the gentlemen who pay an asylum four^ flying visits a 
year know all that passes in it the odd 3G1 days, and are never 
outwitted and humbugged on the spot; that no interference of 
doctors or attendants between visitor and patient, and no for- 
mulae of cant and deception , are possible within the walls of a 
madhouse — this is to play too hard upon the credulity of the 
public and the forgetfulness of the press. I beg W contradict 
all and every one general statements, lUore courteously, 
I trust, than he has contradicted me, but quite as seriously 
^ and positively. 

Dr. Bush nan kno^s neither the srbiect he is writing of, 
^or the man he is writing at. In matters of, lunaiiy I to not 
only a novelist; I am also that humble citizen who nf^t long 
ago, with the aid of the press, ^ protected a sane man^ho had 
been falsely imprisoned in g. private lunatic asylum; 

Lis recapture, showed him his legal remedy , fed| clqthe|j.Wwi 
h^ept him for twelve months with the aid of one tme'-hea^fed 
il^n4» during all which time a great fauctiona:ty, thougWj^id 
laa^ thousands a .yeai' to do what I was doing at toy o^rh 
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expense — justice — did all he could to defeat Justice, and 
break the poor suitor’s back and pe^etuate his sti^a» by 
tyrannically postponing, and p^tponing, and postpoiyng, and 
postponing his trial, to please the dgfendant. *At last this 
great procrastinator retired, and^so.that worst enemy of 
justice, “ the postponement swindle died, and by its death 
trial by*jifry rose again from the dead, even for an alleged 
lunatic. Well , no sooner did we^get#iim before tiiirteen ' 

honest men in the light of day, than this youth whom ih(# 
#mad doctors had declared and still deelar(»d insanj, whom 
two homuiicules, commissioners in lunacy , had twice visited 
in the jisylum , and conversed with, and done nothing what- 
ever towards his liberation — stood up eight hours m the 
witness-box, was examined, cross-examined, badgered; yet 
«calm, self-posbessed , and so manifestly sane, that the de- 
lendant resigned the aipitest, and compounaed the inevitable^ 
damages, giving us a verdict, the costs , 501 cash , and an an- 
nuity of 4^^. a year. All this, says Dr. Bushnan, is impos- 
sible. ^ 

I closely examined this youth as to his fellow-patients, 
and, as he could minutely describe the illusions of the insane 
ones, I find it hard to doubt his positive statement tjiattwo 
patients in that same bouse were perfectly sane. ^ * 

Of course the main event 1 have relived made some noise ; 
reftt and atteged lunatics heard there was a Quixotic ass in 
this island who would , in his ungarded iioments, give away 
justice at his own expense , instead of selling it for so many 
thousands a year and not delivering the article ; and I was in- 
undated with letteg^d petitions, an<^ opened a vein of pri- 
vate research hi;f"which the readers of “Hard Cash* wiif^ 
profits oil except Dr. Bushnan. A lady called on me and 
askedVe to get her sister oijt; of a private asylum, assuring 
jpe sh^^as sane, ana giving ipe proofs. Having observed 
to get out of an asylum you must first be out of it, 1 
Ovd^Bedmy brains , and splitthis prisojier in half ; 1 drew up 
VtftBe document authorising cbcertain sharp attorney to pro- 
ceed in law or equity for her relief; and sent her eister in|o the 
ffafd Cash. m. 21* 
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a^yluOT to U signed by tho prisoner. Slie did sign it, and, 
thus armed, tfer other self the attorney, being outside the 
asylum, was listened to, thoiO<h a deaf ear had always been 
turned to her. After a correspondence , which has served me 
fis a model in the curpuit number of ‘‘Hard Cash," after in 
vain suggesting her discharge to the partfes pecuniarily in- 
terested in detaining her, the board acliially pluck^d‘up cou- 
rage and disebargv d ht?r themselves. We ell saw her often 
after this, and were liours in her company. She was perfectly 
sane , as sane as I am , and much saner than some of the mad 
doctors are at this hour, as time will show. This case opened 
another vein of research, and my detective staff was swelled 
by a respectable ox-attendant (female), who gave me the 
names of two or three sane ladies at that time in durance 
vilest to her knowlege. < » 

Three years after the supposed (J.*>te of Alfred Hardie’i 
impossible incarceration came the flagrant case of “Mathew 
c. Harty,” some of whose delicious incidents have b<ien used 
in “Hard Cash," and will be contradicted by humbugs and 
condemned as improbable by gulls ; at least I venture to hope 
so. The defendant was one of that immaculate class, to cri- 
ticise some of whom , if 1 understand Dr. Bushnan aright, is to 
Kbcl the whole body ; and the plaintiff was a distinguished 
young Bchotar in Dublin. Defendant enticed him into a mad- 
house and there left'bim in a common flagged ctll; but to 
amuse his irrational ‘pind , lent him — what? Peter Parley? 
or Dr. Littlcwit’s conjectures about tho intellect of Hamlet? 
Oh dear no; “Stack’s Optics," “Lloyd’s Mechanical Pfinlo- 
sophy," “Brinkley’s Astronomy,” “Ci'^ro deOfliciis,” and 
' Stock’s Lucian.” 

Enter the official inspector; ir appealed to, admits his 
sanity, promises to liberate him, and iwith that promise dis^ 
misses the matter from his official miiid, and goes tys way^ 
contented. This was sworn lo afterwards, 'and not eontn- 
dicted. Then comes Dr. Ilarty^and urges him to confession htt 
these memorable words, sworn to and not coritradicted: 

“ Ye^r safety will consist in acknowledging you are insahe^ 
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and your sanity will appear by adnritting ^our insanity.” 
Mathew saw the hook , and dedined the bait. Now there was 
in this asylum a boy called Jlotlahan, whose yojing Aind had 
not been poisoned, and whose nakPd eye was as yet uu- 
dimmed by the spoetadles of cant«an(^ prejudice. So he saw 
at a gl^ncj Mathew was sane, and, not being paid a thousand 
a year to pity hilji — pitied him. lljolahan took*a letter to. 
Mathew’s college chum. In that lett(’r Mathew poured out 
his wrongs and his distress. But suppose it should b(‘ inte^- 
‘ceptod! Mathew provided against this eontmgtncy;* he 
couehed his letter in Ciceronian ii ttiu, humbly conceiving 
that idis language would puzzle the docbirs as much as the 
Latin in their prescriptions would puz/le Cicero. Mr. hhill got 
• the letter, and, not being paid to protect alleged lunatics, 
‘‘took the nnitter up in earnest, and so frightened Dr. Ilarty 
•that he discharged M^hew at once; and mid, “Now don’t 
you be induced to bother me about this trifle; I’m an old man, 
and going to die almost immediately.” On this Mathew took 
the alarm, aWl served a writ on him without loss of time. The"' 
cause came on, •and was urged and defended with equal 
forensic ability. But evidence decides cases, and the plaintitF’s 
evidence was overpowering. Then the defendant, dedspairing 
of a verdict, bethought him how he might lower tke inevitable 
damages: he instructed hia counsel to i»veal that “the young 
man who Vas now prosecuting him to the deatli was liis own 
illegitimate son.” At this revelation , 8l)ly and feelingly in- 
troduced by Counsellor Martly, the sensation was, of course, 
immense, and, being in Ireland, a gallciy came down ju»t 
then and the theatre was perlvt. Many teai’* werj^ 

shed: the pubHc was moved ; the plaintifl’ still more so. 
it is fltot often that a inan,^ho has passed for an orphan all his 
lifoi cab plaiit a writ ^d reiqr a parent. “ Japhet in search of 
^ Fatfcer’* shouhl have wandeted aboht serving writs. The- 
jury eitJier saw that the relationship was irrelevant Mn a 
question so Ijroad and civic, or else»they were fathers of 
another stamp, and di8apt)rovdti of tender parents who disown 
fteiv offspring for 24 years, and then lock thdfn upfoi^ad, 

• 21 * 
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asud oiSy clainjj^ kindred mi couit to mitigato damages. At 
events ttey found for Mr. Mat|^ew, with damages one Ihodsaad 
pounds. All this f says Dr. Bt^hnau, was utterly impossible. 
Well, the impossibility in question disguised itself as fact, , 
and went through the^'holiow form o? taking place, upon the 
11th, 12th, and 13th December, 1851, and the inyth,js i;pcorded 
m the jjournala, ai^ thg authorised report hj^Llrington, jun., 
and W. P. Carr, barristers-atdaw, is publisficd in what may 
Dean air-bubble, but looks like a pamphlet, by M^Grlaslian,^^ 
50, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin. But I rely mainly on the 
private cases, which a large correspondence with strangers, 
and searching inquiry amongst my acquaintances, have 
revealed to me unfortunately these are nearly always ac- 
companied with a stipulation of secrecy; so terrible, so 
ineradicable, is the stigma “Hall v. Semple” c*learlv adds^ 
Hs mite of proof that certifieateb of ^Sfsamty are still giveif 
recklessly ; but to show you how stiong lam, I do not rely 
all on disputable cases like Mottidge, Ruck, ;in(i I^icech; 
lliough in the two latter of those cases the ^ress leaned 
strongly against the insanity of the prisoners , and surely the 
press IS less open to prejudice m this matter than Dr. Bushnan 
is, who -dates his confident conjectures from a madhouse. It 
seems I havr related in “llarci Cash” that in one asylum (not 
Dr. Wycherley’s) , wlr:u Alfred Hardie went to complain to a 
visitor, a keeper interfered and said, “Take caret sir, he is* 
dangerous.” And l^iis 1 then and there call a formula, one 
out of many. “ Drealaier says Dr. Bushnan ; “ there aro««no 
sQch things as fonnulm in madhouses: and no interference 
between patient and ip^opcctor is possible, "br there are none 
in^y asylum , and therefore there can be nonb in any othet.'* 
Ob, logic of psychologicals ! . 

Mr. Drummond, in a debate O-** lunaJy, testified as fiAlofts ; 
- “Now the honourable gentleman had remarked thatflt 
very^easy for persons in tho^ establishments who had 
complaint to make, to make it. Was it really so%(Hea)r,heai^4 
He tiiought otlierwise. He codid only say that , whenever ^0)^* 
had’Vsited afi asylum, and went up to a lunatic who haS" 
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staled that he liad a ground of complaftit, sojfie itf- 

medilitoly evinced arfuiiusual irifcerest in his personalnvelfare, 
and cautioned him, saying, care, sir, 4io irf a very 

•dangerous man ’ (Hear r* * 

The length of •this l{?ttor, whifth aYtor all but skims the 
matter, ^r yes* out of the importivice of the subject, and the^ 
nature of all argt««ont based on evidci^e. g It takes *1)11^ a tew ^ 
lines to make many bold assertions, and to challenge Mr. 
^eade to prove thcn^false. Hut the lieadian proofs canpot be 
so compressed “Plus negabit in una liora iinus doctor, qaam 
centum, docti in centum annis probaverint.’* 1 conclude by 
beggii^ you to find space for the following extract from a 
respectable journal 1 have many sueJi extracts in my TTOydon 
j^ouse ; this gne is a fair representative of the press , and of its 
convictions and expressions at the time when it issued. Ex- 
tfact. — “Here arc tvhl cases [Mrs. Turner and Mr Leech]:* 
We have^Wore us the particulars of a third, but we are nofc, 
unfortunate^ in a coiulitioii to publish the names. Suffice ii ^ 
to say that airuiifortunate gentleman who had been suffering ^ 
from bodily isoriJer which finally affected his brain , but wlio 
was not mad, was incarcerated in one of those horrid dens 
which are called private lunatic asylums; and there confined 
for months. By bis own account he was treated with the 
greatest cruelty, sttappod down to a be<i with broad bands of 
webbing, and kept there till it was supposed he was dying. 
The result we will state in the sufferer’rbwn words: *My 
bacdii, from lying in one constrained posture, was a mass of 
ulcerated and sloughing sores; my fight hand was swollen 
enormously, and^i^Jtlfess; and two fiirgers of the left ^land 
Were permanently contractiiit,'^and the joints destroyed. 1 
alifO lofct several front feetET.’ This poor man at last obtained 
^ibikty, and applied to-*ihe commissioners for redress. 
*yheir tetter in eeply is now before us.* The commissioners • 
. iqerely4|^y that, although do not in aAy degree impXign 
^^6, integrity of the complainant’s statements , they are not ot 
dnu^n that jnquiry would answer any good purpose. Tl^ey 
however, that, Mn order to mark their opinion the 
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Ihvc granted Mr. a licence provisionall/for 

tje limited period of four months only, •and that therefiewjvl 
will dopcn4 upon the condition ‘ and management of his 
establishment being fnlindy satisfactory in the meantime/, 
[As if any great criminal would A)t uivi(*rtake to behave 
better or more cautiously if, after detecting him by a^miracle, 
^v»weve weak enougl^to bribe him to moio skilful hypocrisy 
by the* promise oftmpunity. c. r.J Poor consolation this for 
•all the misciy the wretched sufferer had undergone! Here, 
then, a»e three cases following one upon the other in rapia 
succession. How many remain behind of which we know 
nothing? The fact would appear to be that under Visting 
arraip|;iihent8 any Englibh man or woman may without much 
difficulty be incarcerated in a private lunatic asylum when 
not deprived of reason. If actually deprived of^ reason wheli 
.first confined, patients may be retaiaSH in duress whentbek 
cure is perfected, and they ought to bo released.” J 

“lam, &c., 

“the author of ‘very HAR?) cash.’ 

“ Mftgdttlon Oollcjjo, Oxford, Oft. 23, IHHJ ” * 


To this letter I lupar Or. Bushnan basureplied down in the 
country. By this and by his not sending me a 6opy may I 
not infer he prcfeic? having it all his own way in the neigh^ 
bourhood of his asyicim to encountering me again befo^the 
liatioii? 

TJie extract quoted above is, I belid^r " from the ‘ Times/ 
a?td was accompanied by an a4,9iirable letter uf three columns 
thus entitled — * 

Lunatic Asyeums a^d the Lunacy Laws^ 

* (By a Ph^mcian.) 

This honest inquirers should read , and also the newsp^pex* 
re of Mse imprisonment and cruelty, during the la%t 
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tw^e yi'.ars, aiid the coiitemporaiieoiw c^Ameifcs 
^ before deciding t(^ overrate my imaginativa powya , wi i 
ijnderrate my sincerity, and ihy^aticnt, laborious industry. 


Notice. 

I request ainSSVB persons in variolas ni^ks of life, ^ Wffo 
by letter or viva luive during* the last live years told me of 
gaiie perso tto nrc mro Hi^ated or detained in private asylums, ai^d 
of other abuses -.fo (f^^nmunicate v/lth lac by letter.* I also 
invite ^sh communications: and desire it to be knoiyit that 
this i;ftat question did not begin with mo in the 


^ in the ^ges of a 

••^ovcl; neither shall. it end there: for, where 4ustic8"SSBJIu- 
, Jnanity arc lytl\ concern ed , there — 

* * '^tet jBattjS falct 
i £)uu neplaiti 











